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PREFACE 





THE commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans 
which already exist in English, unlike those on some other 
Books of the New Testament, are so good and so varied 
that to add to their number may well seem superfluous. 
Fortunately for the present editors the responsibility for 
attempting this does not rest with them. In a series of 
commentaries on the New Testament it was impossible 
that the Epistle to the Romans should not be included 
and should not hold a prominent place. There are few 
books which it is more difficult to exhaust and few in 
regard to which there is more to be gained from renewed 
interpretation by different minds working under different 
conditions. If it is a historical fact that the spiritual 
revivals of Christendom have been usually associated with 
closer study of the Bible, this would be true in an eminent 
degree of the Epistle to the Romans. The editors are 
under no illusion as to the value of their own special con- 
tribution, and they will be well content that it should find 
its proper level and be assimilated or left behind as it 
deserves. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to anything at all dis- 
tinctive in the present edition would be (1) the distribution 
of the subject-matter of the commentary, (2) the attempt 
to furnish an interpretation of the Epistle which might be 
described as historical. 

Some experience in teaching has shown that if a difficult 
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Epistle like the Romans is really to be understood and 
grasped at once as a whole and in its parts, the argument 
should be presented in several different ways and on several 
different scales at the same time. And it is an advantage 
when the matter of a commentary can be so broken up that 
by means of headlines, headings to sections, summaries, 
paraphrases, and large and small print notes, the reader 
may not either lose the main thread of the argument in the 
crowd of details, or slur over details in seeking to obtain 
a general idea. While we are upon this subject, we may 
explain that the principle which has guided the choice of 
` large and small print for the notes and longer discussions 
is not exactly that of greater or less importance, but rather 
that of greater or less directness of bearing upon the 
exegesis of the text. This principle may not be carried 
out with perfect uniformity: it was an experiment the 
effect of which could not always be judged until the 
commentary was in print; but when once the type was 
set the possibility of improvement was hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of resetting. 

The other main object at which we have aimed is that 
of making our exposition of the Epistle historical, that is 
of assigning to it its true position in place and time—on 
the one hand in relation to contemporary Jewish thought, 
and on the other hand in relation to the growing body of 
Christian teaching. We have endeavoured always to bear 
in mind not only the Jewish education and training of the 
writer, which must clearly have given him the framework 
of thought and language in which his ideas are cast, but 
also the position of the Epistle in Christian literature. It 
was written when a large part of the phraseology of the 
newly created body was still fluid, when a number of words 
had not yet come to have a fixed meaning, when their 
origin and associations—to us obscure—were still fresh 
and vivid. The problem which a commentator ought to 
propose to himself in the first instance is not what answer 
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and to understand him not only in relation to his sur- 
roundings but also to those permanent facts of human 
nature on which his system is based. It is possible that 
in so far as we may succeed in doing this, data may be 
supplied which at other times and in other hands may be 
utilized for purposes of dogmatics ; but the final adjust- 
ments of Christian doctrine have not been in our thoughts. 

To this general aim all other features of the commentary 
are subordinate. It is no part of our design to be in the 
least degree exhaustive. If we touch upon the history of 
exegesis it is less for the sake of that history in itself than 
as helping to throw into clearer relief that interpretation 
which we believe to be the right one. And in like manner 
we have not made use of the Epistle as a means for 
illustrating New Testament grammar or New Testament 
diction, but we deal with questions of grammar and diction 
just so far as they contribute to the exegesis of the text 
before us. No doubt there will be omissions which are not 
to be excused in this way. The literature on the Epistle 
to the Romans is so vast that we cannot pretend to have 
really mastered it. We have tried to take account of 
monographs and commentaries of the most recent date, 
but here again when we have reached what seemed to us 
a satisfactory explanation we have held our hand. In 
regard to one book in particular, Dr. Bruce's St. Paul's 
Conception of Christianity, which came out as our own 
work was far advanced, we thought it best to be quite 
independent. On the other hand we have been glad to 
have access to the sheets relating to Romans in Dr. Hort's 
forthcoming /ntroductions to Romans and Ephesians, which, 
through the kindness of the editors, have been in our 
possession since December last. 

The Commentary and the Introduction have been about 
equally divided between the two editors; but they have 
each been carefully over the work of the other, and they 
desire to accept a joint responsibility for the whole. The 
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editors themselves are conscious of having gained much 
by this co-operation, and they hope that this gain may be 
set off against a certain amount of unevenness which was 
inevitable. 

It only remains for them to express their obligations and 
thanks to those many friends who have helped them 
directly or indirectly in various parts of the work, and 
more especially to Dr. Plummer and the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House. Dr. Plummer, as editor 
of the series, has read through the whole of the Com- 
mentary more than once, and to his courteous and careful 
criticism they owe much. To Mr. Brightman they are 
indebted for spending upon the proof-sheets of one half of 
the Commentary greater care and attention than many men 
have the patience to bestow on work of their own. 

The reader is requested to note the table of abbreviations 
on p. cx ff, and the explanation there given as to the 
Greek text made use of in the Commentary. Some addi- 
tional references are given in the Index (p. 444 ff). 


W. SANDAY. 


A. C. HEADLAM. 
Oxronp, Whitsuntide, 1895. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


WE are indebted to the keen sight and disinterested 
care of friends for many small corrections. We desire to 
thank especially Professor Lock, Mr. C. H. Turner, the 
Revs. F. E. Brightman, W. O. Burrows, and R. B. Rackham. 
References have been inserted, where necessary, to the 
edition of 4 Ezra by the late Mr. Bensly, published in 
Texts and Studies, iii. 2. No more extensive recasting 
of the commentary has been attempted. 


Oxroap, Lent, 1896. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


THE demand for a new Edition has come upon us so 
suddenly in the midst of other work, that we have again 
confined ourselves to small corrections, the knowledge of 
which we owe to the kindness of many friends and critics. 
We have especially to thank Dr. Carl Clemen of Halle, 
not only for a useful and helpful review in the 7%eo 
logische Literaturzeitung, No. 26, Nov. 7, 1896, p. 590, but 
also for privately communicating to us a list of misprints. 
We have also to thank the Rev. H. T. Purchas of New 
Zealand, Mr. John Humphrey Barbour of the U.S.A,, 
and the Rev. C. Plummer for corrections and suggestions. 
We should like also to refer to an article in the Expositor 
(Vol. IV, 1896, p. 124) by the late Rev. J. Barmby, on Tke 
Meaning of the ' Righteousness of God’ in the Epistle to the 
Romans, in which he works out more fully the opinions to 
which we referred on p. 24. We are glad again to express 
our obligations to him and our sense of the loss of one who 
was a vigorous and original worker both in Church History 
and in New Testament Exegesis. 

We can only now chronicle the appearance of the first 
volume of the elaborate Einleitung in das N. T. (Leipzig, 
1897) of Dr. Zahn, which discusses the questions relating 
to the Epistle with the writer's accustomed thoroughness 
and learning, a new ‘improved’ edition of the Finleitung of 
Dr. B. Weiss, and an edition of the Greek text of the 
Pauline Epistles with concise commentary by the same 
author. Both these works have appeared during the present 
year. The volume of essays dedicated to Dr. B. Weiss 
on his seventieth birthday, Theol. Studien &c. (Göttingen, 
1897), contains two papers which have a bearing upon the 
Epistle, Zur paulinischen Théodicée by Dr. Ernst Kühl, and 
Beiträge zur paulin. Rhetorik by Dr. Joh. Weiss. We should 
hope to take account of these and other works if at some 
future time we are permittcd to undertake a fuller revision 
of our commentary. 

W. S. 


A. C. H. 
Oxrorp, December, 189% 
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ONCE more the call for a new edition has come upon 
us suddenly, and at a time when it would not be 
possible for either of us to devote much attention to it. 
But apart from this, it would be equally true of both of 
us that our thoughts and studies have of late travelled so 
far from the Epistle to the Romans that to come back to 
it would be an effort, and would require more leisure 
than we are likely to have for some years to come. We 
are well aware that much water has flowed under the 
bridge since we wrote, and that many problems would 
have to be faced afresh if a searching revision of our work 
were attempted. 

As we cannot undertake this at present, it may be right 
that we should at least suggest to the reader where he 
may go for further information. 

A very excellent and thorough survey of the whole 
subject will be found in the article ‘ Romans’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible by Dr. A. Robertson. The corre- 
sponding article in the Encyclopaedia Biblica has not yet 
appeared. For more detailed exegesis the most important 
recent event is probably the appearance (in 1899) of the 
ninth edition of Meyer's Commentary by Dr. B. Weiss, who 
has done us the honour to include systematic reference to 
our own work. In any revision of this it would be our first 
duty to give to the points on which Dr. Weiss differs from 
us renewed consideration. In English the most consider- 
able recent commentary is Dr. Denney’s in the Expositor's 
Greek Testament (1900). There is also a thoughtful and 
useful little commentary in the Century Bible by A. E. 
Garvie. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of the problems raised 
by the Epistle, which have been or are being carried on 
beyond the point at which we had left them, would be 
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(i) the question as to the meaning of the ‘ righteousness 
of God’ in i. 17, &c. Something was said on this subject 
in the New Testament portion of the article ‘God’ in 
Hastings’ Dictionary, ii. 210-12, where reference is made 
to an interesting tract by Dalman, Die richterliche Gerech- 
tigkeit im A. T. (Berlin, 1897), and to other literature. 
Something also was said in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, i. 486 ff., ii. 198 ff. And the question is again 
raised by Dr. James Drummond in the first number of the 
Hibbert Fournal, pp. 83-95. This paper is to be con- 
tinued; and the subject is sure to be heard of further. 
(ii) Another leading problem is that as to the relation of 
St. Paul to the Jewish Law, on which perhaps the most 
important recent contributions have been those by Sieffert 
(‘Die Entwicklungslinie d. paulin. Gesetzeslehre nach den 
4 Hauptbriefen d. Apost.’) in the volume of Studies in 
honour of B. Weiss (Gottingen, 1897) and by P. Feine 
(Das gesetzesfreie Evangelium d. Paulus, Leipzig, 1899). 
(iii) A third deeply important question is being much 
agitated at the present time; viz. that as to the exact 
nature and significance of the ‘Mystical Union’ described 
in Rom. vi and viii. This is even more a question of 
Biblical and Dogmatic Theology than of Exegesis, and it 
is from this side that it is being discussed in such books 
as Dr. Moberly's Atonement and Personality (1901), Mr. 
Wilfrid Richmond's Essay om Personality as a Philoso- 
phical Principle (1900), and more incidentally in several 
works by Dr. W. R. Inge. (iv) Various questions raised 
in the Introduction are discussed in Dr. Moffatt’s Historical 
New Testament (Edinburgh, 1901). 

Two more general subjects are receiving special atten- 
tion at the present time. One of these is the his- 
torical position and character of New Testament Greek, on 
which much new light is thrown by the study of inscrip- 
tions and of the mass of recently discovered papyri. We 
associate these studies especially with the names of 
G. A. Deissmann, whose Bible Studies have recently been 
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sia i Emish (Edimbcrgh, 1901) A. Thumb, 
K. Deer sc other It is the less necessary to 
p- mo eu about these. as an excellent account is 
gar cÉ al Sar las been done in a series of papers by 
E A A X—mecy in the Expositery Times. vol. xii (1901& 
Dr. Keredv was himself a pioneer of the newer move- 
mer y Soe aad with his Sources of New Testament Greek 
(E= 18:5) We ought not however to forget the 
s earser work of Dr. Hatch, Essays z Biblical Greek 
(Gxcard, 188 which was reaily at the time in advance 
of Zar research on the Continent. 

Tze other subiect might be described as the Rhetoric 
of the New Testament. A comprehensive treatment of 
amceat rhetorical prose in general has been undertaken 
by Prof E Norden of Breslau in Die antike Kunstpresa 
(Leipzz, 1858) Dr. Norden devotes pp. 451-510 to an 
ama ysis of style in the New Testament, and also pays 
special attention to the later Christian writers, both Greek 
and Latin. The ‘Rhetoric of St. Paul” in particular is 
the s->5;ect of a monograph by Dr. Johannes Weiss in the 
volume dedicated to his father. Nor should we close this 
survey without a special word of commendation for Tke 
Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought by 
Mr. H. St. John Thackeray (London, 1900). 

For the rest we must leave our book to take its place, 
such as it is, in the historical development of literature on 
the Epistle. 

W. S. 
A. C. H. 
November, 1909. 
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§ 1. ROME IN A.D. 58. 


Ir was during the winter 57-58, or early in the spring of the 
year 58, according to almost all calculations, that St. Paul wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans, and that we thus obtain the first trust- 
worthy information about the Roman Church. Even if there be 
some slight error in the calculations, it is in any case impossible 
that this date can be far wrong, and the Epistle must certainly 
have been written during the early years of Nero's reign. It would 
be unwise to attempt a full account either of the city or the empire 
at this date, but for the illustration of the Epistle and for the 
comprehension of St. Paul’s own mind, a brief reference to a few 
leading features in the history of each is necessary ?. 

For certainly St. Paul was influenced by the name of Rome. In 
Rome, great as it is, and to Romans, he wishes to preach the 
Gospel: he prays for a prosperous journey that by the will of God 
he may come unto them: he longs to see them: the universalit 
of the Gospel makes him desire to preach it in the universal city °. 
And the impression which we gain from the Epistle to the 
Romans is supported by our other sources of information. The 
desire to visit Rome dominates the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘ After I have been there, I must also see Rome. ‘As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome?’ The imagery of citizenship has impressed itself 
upon his language*. And this was the result both of his experience 
and of his birth. Wherever Christianity had been preached the 
Roman authorities had appeared as the power which restrained 


3 The main authorities used for this section are Furneaux, 77e Annals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii, and Schiller, Geschichte des Römischen Kaisserreichs unter 
der Regierung des Nero. 

® Rom. i. 8-15. 

8 Acts xix. 21; xxiii. 11. 

* Phil. i 27; iii. 20; Eph. fi. 19; Acts xxiii. z. 
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the forces of evil opposed to it!. The worst persecution of the 
Christians had been while Judaea was under the rule of a native 
prince. Everywhere the Jews had stirred up persecutions, and 
the imperial officials had interfered and protected the Apostle. 
And so both in this Epistle and throughout his life St. Pau 
emphasizes the duty of obedience to the civil government, and the 
necessity of fulfilling our obligations to it. But also St. Paul was 
himself a Roman citizen. This privilege, not then so common as 
it became later, would naturally broaden the view and impress the 
imagination of a provincial; and it is significant that the first clear 
conception of the universal character inherent in Christianity, the 
first bold step to carry it out, and the capacity to realize the import- 
ance of the Roman Church should come from an Apostle who was 
not a Galilaean peasant but a citizen of a universal empire. ‘We 
cannot fail to be struck with the strong hold that Roman ideas had 
on the mind of St. Paul,” writes Mr. Ramsay, * we feel compelled 
to suppose that St. Paul had conceived the great idea of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman world; and that he thought of the 
various districts and countries in which he had preached as parts of 
the grand unity. He had the mind of an organizer; and to him 
the Christians of his earliest travels were not men of Iconium and 
of Antioch—they were a part of the Roman world, and were 
addressed by him as such *.' 

It was during the early years of Nero's reign that St. Paul first 
came into contact with the Roman Church. And the period is 
significant. It was what later times called the Quinguennium of 
Nero, and remembered as the happiest period of the Empire since 
the death of Augustus?. Nor was the judgement unfounded. It is 


! 3 Thess. il. 7 ô earéxow, 6 rd xaréxov. It is well known that the 
commonest interpretation of these words among the Fathers was the Roman 
Empire (see the Catena of passages in Alford, iii. p. 56 ff.), and this accords 
most suitably with the time when the Epistle was written (c. 53 A.D.). The 
only argument of any value for a later date and the unauthentic character of 
the whole Epistle or of the eschatological sections (ii. 1-12) is the attempt to 
explain this passage of the return of Nero, but such an interpretation is quite 
unnecessary, and does not particularly suit the words. St. Paul's experience 
had taught him that there were lying restrained and checked great forces of 
evil which might at any time burst out, and this he calls the “mystery of 
iniquity,' and describes in the language of the O. T. propos But everywhere 
the power of the civil government, as embodied in the Roman Empire (7ó 
«aréxov) and visibly personified in the Emperor (6 xaréxow), restrained these 
forces. Such an interpretation, either of the eschatological passages of the 
Epistle or of the Apocalypse, does not destroy their deeper spiritual meaning ; 
(or the writers of the New Testament, as the prophets ot the Old, reveal to us 
"à generalize the spiritual forces of good and evil which underlie the surface 

society. 

° Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 147, 148; cf. also pp. 60, 
70, 158n. See also Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 202-205. ; 

3 Aur. Victor, Caes. 5, Epit. 12, Unde quidam prodidere, Traianum solitum 
dicere, procul distare cunctos principes a Neronis quinquennio. The expression 
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probable that even the worst excesses of Nero, like the worst cruelty 
of Tiberius, did little harm to the mass of the people even in Rome ; 
and many even of the faults of the Emperors assisted in working 
out the new ideas which the Empire was creating. But at present 
we have not to do with faults. Members of court circles might 
have unpleasant and exaggerated stories to tell about the death of 
Britannicus; tales might have been circulated of hardly pardon- 
able excesses committed by the Emperor and a noisy band of 
companions wandering at night in the streets; the more respect- 
able of the Roman aristocracy would consider an illicit union 
with a freedwoman and a taste for music, literature, and the drama, 
signs of degradation, but neither in Rome nor in the provinces 
would the populace be offended ; more far-seeing observers might 
be able to detect worse signs, but if any ordinary citizen, o! 
if any one acquainted with the provinces had been questioned, he 
would certainly have answered that the government of the Empire 
was good. This was due mainly to the gradual development of 
the ideas on which the Empire had been founded. The structure 
which had been sketched by the genius of Caesar, and built up 
by the art of Augustus, if allowed to develop freely, guaranteed 
naturally certain conditions of progress and good fortune. It was 
due also to the wise administration of Seneca and of Burrus. It 
was due apparently also to flashes of genius and love of popularity 
on the part of the Emperor himself. 

The provinces were well governed. Judaea was at this time 
preparing for insurrection under the rule of Felix, but he was 
a legacy from the reign of Claudius. The difficulties in Armenia 
were met at once and vigorously by the appointment of Corbulo; 
the rebellion in Britain was wisely dealt with; even at the end of 
Nero's reign the appointment of Vespasian to Judaea, as soon as 
the serious character of the revolt was known, shows that the 
Emperor still bad the wisdom to select and the courage to appoint 
able men. During the early years a long list is given of trials 
for repetundae; and the number of convictions, while it shows that 
provincial government was not free from corruption, proves that 
it was becoming more and more possible to obtain justice. It 
was the corruption of the last reign that was condemned by 
the justice of the present. In the year 56, Vipsanius Laenas, 
governor of Sardinia, was condemned for extortion; in 57, 
Capito, the ‘Cilician pirate, was struck down by the senate 
‘with a righteous thunderbolt.’ Amongst the accusations against 


inymennium may have been suggested by the certamen quimguennale which 
Kero founded in Rome, as Dio tells us, ixtp rijs owrnpias THs Te Siapovís ToU 
aparore avrov, Dio, Epis. lxi. 21; Tac. dwn. xiv. 20; Suet. Nero 12; cf. the 
coins described, Eckhel, vi. 264; Cohen, i. p. 283, 47-65. CER. QUINQ. 
RoN OD. 
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Suillius in 58 was the misgovernment of Asia. And nox only were 
the favourites of Claudius condemned, better men were appointed 
in their place. It is recorded that freedmen were never made 
procurators of imperial provinces. And the Emperor was able in 
many cases, in that of Lyons, of Cyrene, and probably of Ephesus, 
to assist and pacify the provincials by acts of generosity and 
benevolence?. 

We may easily, perhaps, lay too much stress on some of the 
measures attributed to Nero; but many of them show, if not the 
policy of his reign, at any rate the tendency of the Empire. The 
police regulations of the city were strict and well executed?. An 
attack was made on the exactions of publicans, and on the excessive 
power of freedmen. Law was growing in exactness owing to the 
influence of Jurists, and was justly administered except where the 
Emperor's personal wishes intervened*, Once the Emperor—was it 
a mere freak or was it an act of far-seeing political insight ?— 
proposed a measure of free trade for the whole Empire. Governors 
of provinces were forbidden to obtain condonation for exactions by 
the exhibition of games. The proclamation of freedom to Greece 
may have been an act of dramatic folly, but the extension of Latin 
rights meant that the provincials were being gradually put more 
and more on a level with Roman citizens. And the provinces 
flourished for the most part under this rule. It seemed almost as if 
the future career of a Roman noble might depend upon the goodwill 
of his provincial subjects *. And wherever trade could flourish there 
wealth accumulated. Laodicea was so rich that the inhabitants 
could rebuild the city without aid from Rome, and Lyons could 
contribute 4,000,000 sesterces at the time of the great fire *. 

When, then, St. Paul speaks of the ‘powers that be’ as being 
'ordained by God'; when he says that the ruler is a minister ol 
God for good; when he is giving directions to pay “tribute” and 
“custom”; he is thinking of a great and beneficent power which 
has made travel for him possible, which had often interfered to 
protect him against an angry mob of his own countrymen, under 
which he had seen the towns through which he passed enjoying 
peace, prosperity and civilization. 


! For the provincial administration of Nero see Furneaux, of. cif. pp. 56, 57 ; 
W. T. Arnold, The Roman System of Provincial Administration, pp. 135, 137 ; 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 30, 31, 33, 50, 51, 53-57. 

* Suetonius, Vero 16. iller, p. 420. 

* Schiller, pp. 381, 382: 'In dem Mechanismus des gerichtlichen Ver. 
fahrens, im Privatrecht, in der Ausbildung und Forderung der Rechtswissen- 
schaft, selbst auf dem Gebiete der Appellation kónnen gegründete Vorwürfe 
kaum erhoben werden. Die kaiserliche Regierung liess die Verhältnisse hier 
ruhig den Gang gehen, welchen ihnen frühere Regierungen angewiesen hatten ` 

* Tac. Ann. xv. 20, 21. 

* Arnold, p. 137. 
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will illustrate how large that element was. Men and women of every 
race lived together in the great Roman slave world, or when they 
had received the gift of freedom remained attached as clients and 
friends to the great houses, often united by ties of the closest 
intimacy with their masters and proving the means by which 
every form of strange superstition could penetrate into the highest 
circles of society !. 

And foreign superstition was beginning to spread. The earliest 
monuments of the worship of Mithras date from the time of Tiberius. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia celebrates the worship of Isis in Rome; 
Nero himself reverenced the Syrian Goddess, who was called by many 
names, but is known to us best as Astarte ; Judaism came near to the 
throne with Poppaea Sabina, whose influence over Nero is first traced 
in this year 58; while the story of Pomponia Graecina who, in the 
year 57, was entrusted to her husband for trial on the charge of 
“foreign superstition” and whose long old age was clouded with 
continuous sadness, has been taken as an instance of Christianity. 
There are not inconsiderable grounds for this view; but in any 
case the accusation against her is an illustration that there was 
a path by which a new and foreign religion like Christianity could 
make its way into the heart of the Roman aristocracy *. 


$ a. THE JEWS IN ROME?, 


There are indications enough that when he looked towards 
Rome St. Paul thought of it as the seat and centre of the Empire. 
But he had at the same time a smaller and a narrower object. 
His chief interest lay in those little scattered groups of Christians 
of whom he had heard through Aquila and Prisca, and probably 


1 We have collected the following names from the contents of one colum- 
barium (C. Z. L. vi. 2, p. 941). It dates from a period rather earlier than this. 
It must be remembered that the proportion of foreigners would really be larger 
than appears, for many of them would take a Roman name. Amaranthus 5180, 
Ch tus 5183, Serapio (ds) 5187, Pylaemenianus 5188, Creticus 5197, 
Asclepiades 5201, Melicus 5217, Antigonus 5227, Cypare 5229, Lezbius 5221, 
Amaryllis 5258, Perseus 5279, Apamea 5287 a, Ephesia 5299, Alexandrianus 
5316, Phyllidianus 5331, Mithres 5344, Diadumenus 5355, Philumenus 5401, 
Philogenes 5410, Graniae Nicopolinis 5419, Corinthus 5439, Antiochis 5437, 
Athenais 5478, Eucharistus 5477, Melitene 5490, Samothrace, Mystius 5527, 
Lesbus 5529. The following, contained among the above, seems to have 
a special interest : “H3usos Evodod wpeoßevriis Bavayopeiram rv rara Bhoropo», 
and “Acrovpyos Biopdcov vlös ¿punveds Xapuárow Bwowopaydés 5307. 

9 Tac. Ann. xiii. 33; Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30. 

3 Since this section was written the author has had access to Berliner, 
Geschichte d. Juden in Rom (Frankfurt a. M. 1893), which has enabled him to 
correct some current misconceptions. The facts are also excellently put together 
by Schiirer, Ventest. Zeitgesch. ii. 505 ff. 
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Here the Jews soon took root and rapidly increased in numbers. 
It was still under the Republic (B.c. 59) that Cicero in his defence 
of Flaccus pretended to drop his voice for fear of them!. And 
when a deputation came from Judaea to complain of the mis- 
rule of Archelaus, no less than 8ooo Roman Jews attached them- 
selves to it?. Though the main settlement was beyond the Tiber 
it must soon have overflowed into other parts of Rome. The 
Jews had a synagogue in connexion with the crowded Subura? 
and another probably in the Campus Martius. There were syna- 
gogues of Avyovoricio: and *Aypirrioios (i.e. either of the house- 
hold or under the patronage of Augustus ‘ and his minister Agrippa), 
the position of which is uncertain but which in any case bespeak 
the importance of the community, Traces of Jewish cemeteries 
have been found in several out-lying regions, one near the Porta 
Portuensis, two near the Via Appia and the catacomb of S. Callisto, 
and one at Portus, the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber 5. 

Till some way on in the reign of Tiberius the Jewish colony 
flourished without interruption. But in a.p. 19 two scandalous 
cases occurring about the same time, one connected with the priests 
of Isis, and the other with a Roman lady who having become 
a proselyte to Judaism was swindled of money under pretence 
of sending it to Jerusalem, led to the adoption of repressive 
measures at once against the Jews and the Egyptians. Four 
thousand were banished to Sardinia, nominally to be employed in 
putting down banditti, but the historian scornfully hints that if they 
fell victims to the climate no one would have cared *. 

The end of the reign of Caligula was another anxious and 
critical time for the Jews. Philo has given us a graphic picture of 
the reception of a deputation which came with himself at its head 
to beg for protection from the riotous mob of Alexandria. The 
half-crazy emperor dragged the deputation after him from one point 
to another of his gardens only to jeer at them and refuse any further 


! The Jews were interested in this trial as Flaccus had laid hands on the 
money collected for the Temple at Jerusalem. Civero’s speech makes it clear 
that the Jews of Rome were a formidable body to offend. 

* Joseph. Ant. XVII. xi. 1; B.J. II. vi. 1. 

2 There is mention of an dpxar X:Boupnolav, C. I. G. 6447 (Schiirer, 
Gemeindeverfassumg d. Juden in Rom, pp. 16, 35; Berliner, p. 94). As 
synagogues were not allowed within the pomoerium (ibid. p. 16) we may 
suppose that the synagogue itself was withont the walls, but that its frequenters 
came from the Subura. 

* Berliner conjectures that the complimentary title may have been given as 
a sort of equivalent for emperor-worship (of. cit. p. 21). 

* Data relating to the synagogues have been obtained from inscriptions, 
which have been carefully collected and commented upon by Schürer in the 
bd 2) above (Leipzig, 1879), also more recently by Berliner (of. cit. 

46 ff.). 


P Tacitus, Annal. ii. 85 si ob gravitatem caeli interissent, vile damnum. 
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xiii. so). That it did so, and that this is the fact alluded to by Suetonius is 
the opimion of the majority of German scholars from Baur onwards. It is 
impossible to verify any one of the three hypotheses ; but the last would fit 
in well with all that we know and would add an interesting touch if it were 
true `. 

The edict of Claudius was followed in about three years by his 
death (A.D. 54). Under Nero the Jews certainly did not lose but 
probably rather gained ground. We have seen that just as St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle Poppaea was beginning to exert her influence. Like 
many of her class she dallied with Judaism and befriended Jews. The 
mime Aliturus was a Jew by birth and stood in high favour*. Herod 
Agrippa II was also, like his father, a persona grafa at the Roman 
court. Dio Cassius sums up the history of the Jews under the 
Empire in a sentence which describes well their fortunes at Rome. 
Though their privileges were often curtailed, they increased to such 
an extent as to force their way to the recognition and toleration of 
their peculiar customs ®, 


(a) Organisation. “The policy of the emperors towards the 
Jewish nationality was on the whole liberal and judicious. "They 
saw that they had to deal with a people which it was at once difficult 
to repress and useful to encourage; and they freely conceded 
the rights which the Jews demanded. Not only were they allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but exceptional privileges were 
granted them in connexion with it. Josephus (Ans. XIV. x.) 
quotes a number of edicts of the time of Julius Caesar and 
after his death, some of them Roman and some local, securing to 
the Jews exemption from service in the army (on religious grounds), 
freedom of worship, of building synagogues, of forming clubs and 
collecting contributions (especially the didrachma) for the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Besides this in the East the Jews were largely 
permitted to have their own courts of justice. And the wonder 
is that in spite of all their fierce insurrections against Rome these 
rights were never permanently withdrawn. As late as the end of 
the second century (in the pontificate of Victor 189-199 A.D.) 


2 A suggestion was made in the Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1894, 
which deserves consideration; viz. that the dislocation of the Jewish com- 
munity caused by the edict of Claudius may explain ‘why the Church of the 
capital did not grow to the same extent as elsewhere out of the synagogue. 
Even when St. Paul arrived there in bonds the chiefs of the restored Jewish 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or unofficially, of the 
Apostle, and to know about the Christian sect just what we may suppose the 
rioters ten years earlier knew, that it was “everywhere spoken against ” ’ 

. 175). 

@, Vit. Joseph. 3; Ant. XX. viii. 11. 

3 Dio Cassius xxxvii. 17 ¿ori «al rapd rois "Popaloıs rd *yévos robro, eodovabey 
pi» woAAáxis aùfhOèv dt dm wAciorov, Gore wal els wappnolay ris voulceas 
txvixicas. 
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quarter proper was the reverse of aristocratic. The fairly plentiful 
notices which have come down to us in the works of the Satirists 
lead us to think of the Jews of Rome as largely a population of 
beggars, vendors of small wares, sellers of lucifer matches, collectors 
of broken glass, fortune-tellers of both sexes. They haunted the 
Aventine with their baskets and wisps of hay*. Thence they would 
sally forth and try to catch the ear especially of the wealthier 
Roman women, on whose superstitious hopes and fears they might 
play and earn a few small coins by their pains °. 

Between these extremes we may infer the existence of a more 
substantial trading class, both from the success which at this perio: 
had begun to attend the Jews in trade and from the existence of 
the numerous synagogues (nine are definitely attested) which it 
must have required a considerable amount and some diffusion of 
wealth to keep up. But of this class we have less direct evidence. 

In Rome, as everywhere, the Jews impressed the observer by 
their strict performance of the Law. The Jewish sabbath was 
proverbial. The distinction of meats was also carefully maintained 5. 
But along with these external observances the Jews did succeed in 
bringing home to their Pagan neighbours the contrast of their 
purer faith to the current idolatries, that He whom they served 
did not dwell in temples made with hands, and that He was not tc 
be likened to ‘gold or silver or stone, graven by art and device 
of man.’ 

It is difficult to say which is more conspicuous, the repulsion or 
the attraction which the Jews exercised upon the heathen world. 
The obstinate tenacity with which they held to their own customs, 
and the rigid exclusiveness with which they kept aloof from all 
others, offended a society which had come to embrace all the varied 
national religions with the same easy tolerance and which passed 
from one to the other as curiosity or caprice dictated. They 
looked upon the Jew as a gloomy fanatic, whose habitual expres- 
sion was a scowl. It was true that he condemned, as he had 
reason to condemn, the heathen laxity around him. And his 
neighbours, educated and populace alike, retaliated with bitter 
hatred and scorn. 

At the same time all—and there were many—who were in search 


1 The purpose of this is somewhat uncertain: it may have been used to pack 
their wares. 

3 The passages on which this description is based are well known Small 
Trades: Martial, Efig. I. xlii. 3-5; XII. lvii. 13, 14. Mendicancy: Juvenal, 
Sat. > 14; vi. 542 ff. Proselytism: Horace, Sat. I. iv. 142 f.; Juvenal, Set. 
xiv. 96 ff. 

3 Horace, Saf. I. ix. 69 f.; Juvenal, Saf. xiv. 96 ff. (of proselytes) ; Persius, 
Sat. v. 184; Sueton. Aug. 76. The texts of Greek and Latin authors relating 
to Judaism have recently been collected in a complete and convenient form by 
Théodore Reinach ( Textes relatifs ass Judaisme, Paris, 1895). 
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of a purer creed than their own, knew that the Jew had something 
to give them which they could not get elsewhere. The heathen 
Pantheon was losing its hold, and thoughtful minds were ‘ feeling 
after if haply they might find ' the one God who made heaven and 
earth. Nor was it only the higher minds who were conscious of 
a strange attraction in Judaism. Weaker and more superstitious 
natures were impressed by its lofty claims, and also as we may 
believe by the gorgeous apocalyptic visions which the Jews of this 
date were ready to pour out to them. The seeker wants to be told 
something that he can do to gain the Divine favour; and of such 
demands and precepts there was no lack. The inquiring Pagan 
was met with a good deal of tact on the part of those whom he 
consulted. He was drawn on little by little; there was a place for 
every one who showed a real sympathy for the faith of Israel. It 
was not necessary that he should at once accept circumcision and 
the whole burden of the Mosaic Law; but as he made good one 
step another was proposed to him, and the children became in 
many cases more zealous than their fathers'. So round most of 
the Jewish colonies there was gradually formed a fringe of Gentiles 
more or less in active sympathy with their religion, the ‘devout 
men and women,’ ‘those who worshipped God’ (eüoeßeis, reBouevos, 
aeßöperos roy Beöv, PoBovpevos róv Beöv) Of the Acts of the Apostles. 
For the student of the origin of the Christian Church this class is 
of great importance, because it more than any other was the seed 
plot of Christianity; in it more than in any other the Gospel took 
root and spread with ease and rapidity ®. 


$ 3. THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


(1) Origin. The most probable view of the origin of the 
Christian Church in Rome is substantially that of the commen- 
tator known as Ambrosiaster (see below, $ ro). This fourth- 
century writer, himself probably a member of the Roman Church, 
does not claim for it an apostolic origin. He thinks that it arose 
among the Jews of Rome and that the Gentiles to whom they 
conveyed a knowledge of Christ had not seen any miracles or any 
of the Apostles®. Some such conclusion as this fits in well with 


1 Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. 

3 See the very ample collection of material on this subject in Schürer, 
Aesstest. Zeitgesch. ii. 558 ff. 

> Constat itaque temporibus apostolorum /udacos, Propterea quod sub regno 
Remano agerent, Komae habitasse: ex quibus hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt 
Komanis ut Christum profitentes, Legem servarent... Romanis autem irasci 
won debuil, sed el laudare filem illorum; quia nulla insignia viriuum 
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the phenomena of the Epistle. St. Paul would hardly have written 
as he does if the Church had really been founded by an Apostle. 
Be clearly regards it as coming within his own province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 6, 14f.); and in this very Epistle he lays 
it down as a principle governing all his missionary labours that he 
will not “build upon another man's foundation” (Rom. xv. 20). 
If an Apostle had been before him to Rome the only supposition 
which would save his present letter from clashing with this would 
be that there were two distinct churches in Rome, one Jewish- 
Christian the other Gentile-Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only 
to the latter. But not only is there no hint of such a state of 
things, but the letter itself (as we shall see) implies a mixed 
community, a community not all of one colour, but embracing 
in substantial proportions both Jews and Gentiles. 

At a date so early as this it is not in itself likely that the Apostles 
of a faith which grew up under the shadow of Jewish particu- 
larism would have had the enterprise to cast their glance so far 
west as Rome. It was but natural that the first Apostle to do 
this should be the one who both in theory and in practice had 
struck out the boldest line as a missionary; the one who had 
formed the largest conception of the possibilities of Christianity, 
the one who risked the most in the effort to realize them, and who 
as a matter of principle ignored distinctions of language and of 
race. We see St. Paul deliberately conceiving and long cherishing 
the purpose of himself making a journey to Rome (Acts xix. 21; 
Rom. i. 13; xv. 22-24). It was not however to found a Church, 
at least in the sense of first foundation, for a Church already 
existed with sufficient unity to have a letter written to it. 

If we may make use of the data in ch. xvi—and reasons will 
be given for using them with some confidence—the origin of the 
Roman Church will be fairly clear, and it will agree exactly with 
the probabilities of the case. Never in the course of previous 
history had there been anything like the freedom of circulation 
and movement which now existed in the Roman Empire! And 
this movement followed certain definite lines and set in certain 
definite directions. It was at its greatest all along the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its general trend was to and from 
Rome. The constant coming and going of Roman officials, as 
one provincial governor succeeded another; the moving of troops 


videntes, nec aliquem apostolorum, susceperant fidem Christi ritu licet Iudaice 
(S. Ambrosii Of. iii. 373 f., ed. Ballerini). e shall see that Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates the strictly Jewish influence on the Church, but in his general 
conclusion he is more right than we might have expected. 

! «The conditions of travelling, for ease, safety, and rapidity, over the 
greater part of the Roman empire, were such as in part have only been reached 
again in Europe since the beginning of the present century’ (Friedlander, 
Sitiengeschichte Roms, ii. 3). 
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some from Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly 
some from Tarsus and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in their 
going ; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, the free- 
masonry common amongst Christians would soon make them 
known to each other, and they would form, not exactly an organized 
Church, but such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only 
waiting for the advent of an Apostle to constitute one. 

For other influences than those of St. Paul we are left to general 
probabilities. But from the fact that there was a synagogue specially 
assigned to the Roman ‘Libertini’ at Jerusalem and that this 
synagogue was at an early date the scene of public debates between 
Jews and Christians (Acts vi. g), with the further fact that regular 
communication would be kept up by Roman Jews frequenting the 
feasts, it is equally clear that Palestinian Christianity could hardly 
fail to have its representatives. We may well believe that the 
vigorous preaching of St. Stephen would set a wave in motion 
which would be felt even at Rome. If coming from such a source 
we should expect the Jewish Christianity of Rome to be rather of 
the freer Hellenistic type than marked by the narrowness of 
Pharisaism. But it is best to abstain from anticipating, and to form 
our idea of the Roman Church on better grounds than conjecture. 


If the view thus given of the origin of the Roman Church is correct, it 
involves the rejection of two other views, one of which at least has imposing 
authority ; viz. (i) that the Church was founded by Jewish pilgrims from the 
First Pentecost, and (ii) that its true founder was St. Peter. 

(i) We are told expressly that among those who listened to St. Peter's 
address on the Day of Pentecost were some who came from Rome, both 
born Jews of the Dispersion and proselytes. When these returned they 
would naturally take with them news of the strange things which were 
happening in Palestine. But unless they remained for some time in Jerusalem, 
and unless they attended very diligently to the teaching of the Apostles 
which would as yet be informal and not accompanied by any regular system 
of Catechesis, they would not know enough to make them in the full sense 
“Christians”; still less would they be ín a position to evangelize others. 
Among this first group there would doubtless be some who would go back 
predisposed and prepared to receive fuller instruction in Christianity; they 
might be at a similar stage to that of the disciples of St. John the Baptist at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2 ff); and under the successive impact of later visits 
(their own or their neighbours') to Jerusalem, we could imagine that their 
faith would be gradually consolidated. But it would take more than they 
brought away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the foundations of a 
Church. 

(ii) The traditional founder of the Roman Church is St. Peter. But it is 
only in a very qualified sense that this tradition can be made good. We 
may say at once that we are not prepared to go the length of those who 
would deny the connexion of St. Peter with the Roman Church altogether. 
It is true that there is hardly an item in the evidence which is not subject to 
some deduction. The evidence which is definite is somewhat late, and the 
evidence which is early is either too uncertain or too slight and vague tc 
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Two fourth-century documents, both in texts which have undergone some 
corruption, the Martyrologium Hieronymianum (ed. Duchesne, p. 84) and 
a Depositio Martyrum in the work of Philocalus, the so-called * chronographer 
of the year 354, connect a removal of the bodies of the two Apostles with 
the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus in the year 258. There is some 
ambiguity as to the localities from and to which the bodies were moved ; 
but the most probable view is that in the Valerian persecution when the 
cemeteries were closed to Christians, the treasured relics were transferred to 
the site known as Ad Catacumbas adjoining the present Church of St, 
Sebastian!. Here they remained, according to one version, for a year and 
seven months, according to another for forty years. The later story of an 
attempt by certain Orientals to steal them away seems to have grown out of 
a misunderstanding of an inscription by Pope Damasus (366-384 A.D.)?. 
Here we have a chain of substantial proof that the Roman Church fully 
believed itself to be in possession of the mortal remains of the two Apostles 
as far back as the year 200, a tradition at that date already firmly established 
and associated with definite well-known local monuments. The tradition as 
to the twenty-five years' episcopate of St. Peter presents some points of re- 
semblance. at too appears for the first time in the fourth century with 
Eusebius (c. 325 A.D.) and his follower Jerome. By skilful analysis it is 
traced back a full hundred years earlier. It appears to be derived from a list 
drawn up probably by Hippolytus?. Lipsius would carry back this list 
a little further, and would make it composed under Victor in the last decade 
of the second century‘, and Lightfoot seems to think it possible that the 
figures for the duration of the several episcopates may have been present in 
the still older list of Hegesippus, writing under Eleutherus (c. 175-190 A.D.)*. 
Thus we have the twenty-five gor episcopate of St. Peter certainly 
believed in towards the end of the first quarter of the third century, if not by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the second. We are coming back to 
a time when a continuous tradition is beginning to be possible. And yet the 
difficulties in the way of bringing St. Peter to Rome at a date so early as the 
year 42 (which seems to be indicated) are so great as to make the acceptance 
of this chronology almost impossible. Not only do we find St. Peter to all 
appearance still settled at Jerusalem at the time of the Council in A.D. 51, 
but we have seen that it is highly improbable that he had visited Rome 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church there. And it is hardly less 
improbable that a visit had been made between this and the later Epistles 
(Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.). The relations between the two Apostles and of 
both to the work of missions in general, would almost compel some allusion 
to such a visit if it had taken place. Between the years 58 or 61-63 and 170 
there is quite time for legend to grow up; and Lipsius has pointed out 
a joue way in which it might arise*. There is evidence that the tradition 
of our Lord's command to the Apostles to remain at Jerusalem for twelve 
years after His Ascension, was current towards the end of the second century. 
The travels of the Apostles are usually dated from the end of this period 


! The best account of this transfer is that given by Duchesne, Lider Pontifi- 
calis i. cvi f. 

2 So Lipsius, after Erbes, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 335 f., 391 ff. ; also Light- 
foot, Clement ii. 500. The Roman Catholic writers, Kraus and De Waal, 
would connect the story with the jealousies of Jewish and Gentile Christians in 
the first century: see the latter's Die Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas, pp. 33 f., 
49 ff. This work contains a full survey of the controversy with new archaeo- 

ical details. 

Lightfoot, op. cit. i. 259 ff.; 333. 
¢ Ap. Lightfoot, pp. 237, 333- ° Ibid. p. 333 
© Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 27, 69. 
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preponderance of the Jewish element or the Gentile. Which of 
these two elements are we to think of as giving its character to 
the Church at Rome? Directly contrary answers have been given 
to the question and whole volumes of controversy have grown up 
around it; but in this instance some real advance has been made, 
and the margin of difference among the leading critics is not now 
very considerable. 

Here as in so many other cases elsewhere the sharper statement of 
the problem dates from Baur, whose powerful influence drew a long 
train of followers after him; and here as so often elsewhere the 
manner in which Baur himself approaches the question is deter- 
mined not by the minute exegesis of particular passages but by 
a broad and comprehensive view of what seems to him to be the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. To him the Epistle seems to 
be essentially directed against Jewish Christians. The true centre 
of gravity of the Epistle he found in chaps. ix-xi. St. Paul there 
grapples at close quarters with the objection that if his doctrine 
held good, the special choice of Israel—its privileges and the 
promises made to it—all fell to the ground. At first there is no 
doubt that the stress laid by Baur on these three chapters in com- 
parison with the rest was exaggerated and one-sided. His own 
disciples criticized the position which he took up on this point, and 
he himself gradually drew back from it, chiefly by showing that 
a like tendency ran through the earlier portion of the Epistle. 
There too St. Paul's object was to argue with the Jewish Christians 
and to expose the weakness of their reliance on formal obedience 
to the Mosaic Law. 

The writer who has worked out this view of Baur's most elabo- 
rately is Mangold. It is not difficult to show, when the Epistle is 
closely examined, that there is a large element in it which is 
essentially Jewish. The questions with which it deals are Jewish, 
the validity of the Law, the nature of Redemption, the principle on 
which man is to become righteous in the sight of God, the choice 
of Israel. It is also true that the arguments with which St. Paul 
meets these questions are very largely such as would appeal 
specially to Jews. His own views are linked on directly to the 
teaching of the Old Testament, and it is to the Old Testament 
that he goes in support of them. It is fair to ask, what sort of 
relevance arguments of this character would have as addressed to 
Gentiles. 

It was also possible to point to one or two expressions in detail 
which might seem to favour the assumption of Jewish readers. 
Such would be Rom. iv. 1 where Abraham is described (in the 
most probable text) as ‘our forefather according to the flesh ' (ro» 
wpomdropa ‘ay xarà odpxa). To that however it was obvious to 
reply that in 1 Cor. x. 1 St. Paul spoke of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness as ‘our fathers,’ though no one would maintain tha: the 
Corinthian Christians were by birth Jews. There is more weight 
—indeed there is real weight—in the argument drawn from the 
section, Rom. vii. 1-6, where not only are the readers addressed 
as adeAcboi pou (which would be just as possible if they were con- 
verts from heathenism) but a sustained contrast is drawn between 
an earlier state under the Law (6 »ópos vv. 1, 4, 5, 6; not vv. 2, 3 
where the force of the article is different) and a later state of free- 
dom from the Law. It is true that this could not have been 
written to a Church which consisted wholly of Gentiles, unless the 
Apostle had forgotten himself for the moment more entirely than 
he is likely to have done. Still such expressions should not be 
pressed too far. He associates his readers with himself in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which he writes to the Corinthians, 
as if their spiritual ancestry was the same as his own. Nor was 
this without reason. He regards the whole pre-Messianic period 
as a period of Law, of which the Law of Moses was only the most 
conspicuous example. 

It is a minor point, but also to some extent a real one, that the 
exhortations in chs. xiii, xiv are probably in part at least addressed 
to Jews. That turbulent race, which had called down the inter- 
ference of the civil power some six or seven years before, needed 
a warning to keep the peace. And the party which had scruples 
about the keeping of days is more likely to have been Jewish than 
Gentile. Still that would only show that some members of the 
Roman Church were Jews, not that they formed a majority. Indeed 
in this instance the contrary would seem to be the case, because 
their opponents seem to have the upper hand and all that St. Pau! 
asks for on their behalf is toleration. 

We may take it then as established that there were Jews in the 
‘Church, and that in substantial numbers; just as we also cannot 
doubt that there was a substantial number of Gentiles. The direct 
way in which St. Paul addresses the Gentiles in ch. xi. 13 ff. (ipo 
Bi Àéye rois @veow x.r A.) would be proof sufficient of this. But it 
is further clear that St. Paul regards the Church as broadly and in 
the main a Gentile Church. It is the Gentile element which gives 
it its colour. This inference cannot easily be explained away from 
the passages, Rom. i. 5-7. 13-15; xv. 14-16. In the first St. Paul 
numbers the Church at Rome among the Gentile Churches, and 
bases on his own apostleship to the Gentiles his right to address 
them. In the second he also connects the obligations he is under 
to preach to them directly with the general fact that all Gentiles 
without exception are his province. In the third he in like manner 
excuses himself courteously for the earnestness with which he has 
written by an appeal to his commission to act as the priest who 
lays upon tbe altar the Church of the Gentiles as his offering. 

d 
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This then is the natural construction to put upon the Apostle's 
language. The Church to which he is writing is Gentile in its 
general complexion; but at the same time it contains so many 
born Jews that he passes easily and freely from the one body to 
the other. He does not feel bound to measure and weigh his 
words, because if he writes in the manner which comes most 
naturally to himself he knows that there will be in the Church 
many who will understand him. The fact to which we have 
already referred, that a large proportion even of the Gentile Chris- 
tians would have approached Christianity through the portals of 
a previous connexion with Judaism, would tend to set him still 
more at his ease in this respect. We shall see in the next section 
that the force which impels the Apostle is behind rather than in 
front. It is not to be supposed that he had any exact statistics 
before him as to the composition of the Church to which he was 
writing. It was enough that he was aware that a letter such as he 
has written was not likely to be thrown away. 

If he had stayed to form a more exact estimate we may take the 
greetings in ch. xvi as a rough indication of the lines that it would 
follow. The collection of names there points to a mixture of 
nationalities. Aquila at least, if not also Prisca !, we know to have 
been a Jew (Acts xviii. 2). Andronicus and Junias and Herodion 
are described as ‘kinsmen’ (ouyyereis) of the Apostle: precisely 
what this means is not certain—perhaps ‘members of the same 
tribe '—but in any case they must have been Jews. Mary (Miriam) 
is a Jewish name; and Apelles reminds us at once of Judaeus Apella 
(Horace, Saf. I. v. 100). And there is besides ‘the household of 
Aristobulus,’ some of whom—if Aristobulus was really the grandson 
of Herod or at least connected with that dynasty—would probably 
have the same nationality. Four names (Urbanus, Ampliatus, 
Rufus, and Julia) are Latin. The rest (ten in number) are Greek 
with an indeterminate addition in ‘the household of Narcissus.’ 
Some such proportions as these might well be represented in the 
Church at large. 

(3) Status and Condition. The same list of names may give us 
some idea of the social status of a representative group of Roman 
Christians. The names are largely those of slaves and freedmen. 
In any case the households of Narcissus and Aristobulus would 
belong to this category. It is not inconceivable, though of course 
not proveable, that Narcissus may be the well-known freedman of 
Claudius, put to death in the year 54 A.D., and Aristobulus the 
scion of the house of Herod. We know that at the time when 


2 See the note on ch. xvi. 3, where reference is made to the view favoured 
by Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. p. 12 ff.), that Prisca was a Roman lady belonging 
to the well-known family of that name. 
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may believe that they would find the work half done; still it would 
wait the seal of their presence, as the Church of Samaria waited for 
the coming of Peter and John (Acts viii. r4). 


Š 4. THE TIME AND PLACE, OCCASION AND PURPOSE, 
OF THE EPISTLE. 


(1) Time and Place. The time and place at which the Epistle 
was written are easy to determine. And the simple and natural 
way in which the notes of both in the Epistle itself dovetail into the 
narrative of the Acts, together with the perfect consistency of the 
whole group of data—subtle, slight, and incidental as they are—in 
the two documents, at once strongly confirms the truth of the 
history and would almost alone be enough to dispose of the 
doctrinaire objections which have been brought against the 
Epistle. 

St. Paul had long cherished the desire of paying a visit to Rome 
(Rom. i. 13; xv. 23), and that desire he hopes very soon to see 
fulfilled; but at the moment of writing his face is turned not 
westwards but eastwards. A collection has been made in the 
Greek Churches, the proceeds of which he is with an anxious mind 
about to convey to Jerusalem. He feels that his own relation and 
that of the Churches of his founding to the Palestinian Church is 
a delicate matter; the collection is no lightly considered act of 
passing charity, but it has been with him the subject of long and 
earnest deliberation ; it is the olive-branch which he is bent upon 
offering. Great issues turn upon it; and he does not know how it 
will be received ?. 

We hear much of this collection in the Epistles written about 
this date (1 Cor. xvi. r ff.; 2 Cor. viii. r ff.; ix. r ff). In the 
Acts it is not mentioned before the fact; but retrospectively in 
the course of St. Paul's address before Felix allusion is made to 
it: “after many years 1 came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings’ (Acts xxiv. 17). Though the collection is not mentioned 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts, the order of the journey is 
mentioned. When his stay at Ephesus was drawing to an end 
we read that ‘Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome” (Acts xix. 21). Part of 
this programme has been accomplished. At the time of writing 
St. Paul seems to be at the capital of Achaia. The allusions 


1 On this collection sce an excellent article by Mr. Rendall in 7he Expositor, 
1893, ii. 321 ff. 
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Mr. F. Rendall in 74e Expositor for April, 1894 (p. 354 ff), who would 
place it some years earlier. 

Clemen, who propounds a novel view of the chronology of St. Paul's life 
generally, would interpose the Council of Jerusalem (which he identifies with 
the visit of Acts xxi and not with that of Acts xv) between Romans, which 
he assigns to the winter of A.D. 53-54, and Galatians, which he places towards 
the end of the latter year’. His chief argument is that Galatians represents 
a more advanced and heated stage of the controversy with the Judaizers, and 
he accounts for this by the events which followed the Council (Gal. ii. 12 ff. ; 
i.6ff). There is, however, much that is arbitrary in the whole of this 
reconstruction ; and the common view seems to us far more probable that 
the Epistle to the Romans marks rather the gradual subsidence of troubled 
waters than their first disturbing. There is more to be said for Mr. Rendall's 
opinion that Galatians was written during the early part of St. Paul's first 
visit to Corinth in the year at (or §2), The question is closely conn 
with the controversy reopened by Professor Ramsay as to the identity of the 
Galatian Churches. For those who see in them the Churches of South 
Galatia (Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe) the earlier date 
may well seem preferable. If we take them to be the Churches of North 
Galatia (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium), then the Epistle cannot be earlier 
than St. Paul's settlement at Ephesus on his third journey in the year 54. 
The argument which Bishop Lightfoot based on resemblances of thought and 
language between Galatians and Romans rests upon facts that are indisput- 
able, but does not carry with it any certain inference as to date. 


(2) Occasion. If the time and place of the Epistle are clear, 
the occasion of it is still clearer; St. Paul himself explains it 
in unmistakable language twice over. At the beginning of the 
Epistle (Rom. i. 10-15) he tells the Romans how much he has 
longed to pay them a visit; and now that the prospect has been 
brought near he evidently writes to prepare them for it. And 
at the end of the Epistle (ch. xv. 22-33) he repeats his explanation 
detailing all his plans both for the near and for the more distant 
future, and telling them how he hopes to make his stay with them 
the most important stage of his journey to Spain. We know that 
his intention was fulfilled in substance but not in the manner 
of its accomplishment. He went up to Jerusalem and then 


1 Dr. Clemen places St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (2} years on his reckon- 
ing) in 50-53 A.D. In the course of it would fall our 1 Corinthians and two 
out of the three letters which are supposed to be combined in our 2 Corinthians 
(for this division there is really something of a case). He then inserts a third 
missionary journey, extending not over three months (as Acts xx. 3), but 
over some two years in Macedonia and Greece. To this he refers the last 
Corinthian letter (2 Cor. i-viii) and a genuine fragment of Ep. to Titus 
(Tit. iii. 12-14). Ep. to Romans is written from Corinth in the winter of 
A.D. 53-54. Then follow the Council at Jerusalem, the dispute at Antioch, 
Ep. to Galatians, and a fourth journey in Asia Minor, with another genuine 
fragment, 2 Tim. iv. 19-21. This fills the interval which ends with the arrest 
at Jerusalem in the year 58, Epp. to Phil., Col., Philem. and one or two more 
fragments of Past. Epp., the Apostle's arrival at Rome in A.D. 61 and his 
death in A D. 64. The whole scheme stands or falls with the place assigned to 
a eo of Jerusalem, and the estimate formed of the historical character 
of the Acts. 
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time; when he wrote he was not far distant; there had been 
frequent communications between the Church and the Apostle: 
and in the case of r Corinthians he had actually before him a letter 
containing a number of questions which he was requested to 
answer, while in that of 2 Corinthians he had a personal report 
brought to him by Titus. What could there be like this at Rome ? 
The Church there St. Paul had not founded, had not even seen; 
and, if we are to believe Baur and the great majority of his followers, 
he had not even any recognizable correspondents to keep him 
informed about it. For by what may seem a strange inconsistency 
it was especially the school of Baur which denied the genuineness 
of ch. xvi, and so cut away a whole list of persons from one or 
other of whom St. Paul might have really learnt something about 
Roman Christianity. 

These contradictions were avoided in the older theory which 
prevailed before the time of Baur and which has not been without 
adherents, of whom the most prominent perhaps is Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, since his day. According to this theory the main object of 
the Epistle is doctrinal; it is rather a theological treatise than 
a letter; its purpose is to instruct the Roman Church in central 
principles of the faith, and has but little reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

It would be wrong to call this view—at least in its recent forms 
—unhistorical. It takes account of the situation as it presented 
itself, but looks at another side of it from that which caught the 
eye of Baur. The leading idea is no longer the position of the 
readers, but the position of the writer: every thing is made to turn 
on the truths which the Apostle wished to place on record, and for 
which he found a fit recipient in a Church which seemed to have so 
commanding a future before it. 

Let us try to do justice to the different aspects of the problem. 
The theories which have so far been mentioned, and others of 
which we have not yet spoken, are only at fault in so far as they 
are exclusive and emphasize some one point to the neglect of the 
rest. Nature is usually more subtle than art. A man of St. Paul's 
ability sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight would be 
likely to have several influences present to his mind at once, and 
his language would be moulded now by one and now by another. 

Three factors may be said to have gone to the shaping of this 
letter of St. Paul's. 

The first of these will be that which Baur took almost for the 
only one. The Apostle had some real knowledge of the state of 
the Church to which he was writing. Here we see the importance 
of his connexion with Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with 
them would probably give the first impulse to that wish which he 
tells us that he had entertained for many years to visit Rome in 
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For, lastly, the most powerful of all the influences which have 
shaped the contents of the Epistle is the experience of the writer. 
The main object which he has in view is really not far to seek. 
When he thought of visiting Rome his desire was to ‘have some 
fruit’ there, as in the rest of the Gentile world (Rom. i. 13). He 
longed to impart to the Roman Christians some ‘spiritual gift,’ 
such as he knew that he had the power of imparting (i. rr; xv. 
29). By this he meant the effect of his own personal presence, 
but the gift was one that could be exercised also in absence. He 
has exercised it by this letter, which is itself the outcome of a 
mvevparixdy xdpiopa, a word of instruction, stimulus, and warning, 
addressed in the first instance to the Church at Rome, and through 
it to Christendom for all time. 

The Apostle has reached another turning-point in his career. 
He is going up to Jerusalem, not knowing what will befall him 
there, but prepared for the worst. He is aware that the step which 
he is taking is highly critical and he has no confidence that he will 
escape with his life’. This gives an added solemnity to his utter- 
ance; and it is natural that he should cast back his glance over 
the years which had passed since he became a Christian and sum 
up the result as he felt it for himself. It is not exactly a conscious 
summing up, but it is the momentum of this past experience which 
guides his pen. 

Deep in the background of all his thought lies that one great 
event which brought him within the fold of Christ. For him it 
had been nothing less than a revolution ; and it fixed permanently 
his conception of the new forces which came with Christianity into 
the world. ‘To believe in Christ,’ ‘to be baptized into Christ,’ 
these were the watchwords; and the Apostle felt that they were 
pregnant with intense meaning. That new personal relation of 
the believer to his Lord was henceforth the motive-power which 
dominated the whole of his life. It was also met, as it seemed, ina 
marvellous manner from above. We cannot doubt that from his con- 
version onwards St. Paul found himself endowed with extraordinary 
energies. Some of them were what we should call miraculous; 
but he makes no distinction between those which were miraculous 
and those which were not. He set them all down as miraculous 
in the sense of having a direct Divine cause. And when he looked 
around him over the Christian Church he saw that like endowments, 
energies similar in kind if inferior to his own in degree, were 
widely diffused. They were the characteristic mark of Christians. 
Partly they took a form which would be commonly described as 
supernatural, unusual powers of healing, unusual gifts of utterance. 
an unusual magnetic influence upon others; partly they consisted 


1 This is impressively stated in Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff. 
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it, and the full urgency of which the Apostle knew only too well; 
but the main theme of the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, 
at once of the Church’s history since the departure of its Master, 
and of the individual history of a single soul, that one soul which 
under God had had the most active share in making the course of 
external events what it was. St. Paul set himself to give the 
Roman Church of his best; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it—more we may be sure than it would be 
able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but just for that very 
reason a body of teaching which eighteen centuries of Christian 
interpreters have failed to exhaust. Its richness in this respect is 
due to the incomparable hold which it shows on the essential 
principles of Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like the 
Bible in general, it pierces through the conditions of a particular 
time and place to the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal. 


§ 5. THE ARGUMENT. 


In the interesting essay in which, discarding all tradition, he 
seeks to re-interpret the teaching of St. Paul directly from the 
standpoint of the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold maps out the 
contents of the Epistle as follows :— - 

‘If a somewhat pedantic form of expression may be forgiven for 
the sake of clearness, we may say that of the eleven first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans—the chapters which convey Paul's 
theology, though not . . . with any scholastic purpose or in any 
formal scientific mode of exposition—of these eleven chapters, the 
first, second, and third are, in a scale of importance, fixed by 
a scientific criticism of Paul’s line of thought, sub-primary; the 
fourth and fifth are secondary ; the sixth and eighth are primary; 
the seventh chapter is sub-primary; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters are secondary. Furthermore, to the contents of the 
separate chapters themselves this scale must be carried on, so far as 
to mark that of the two great primary chapters, the sixth and 
eighth, the eighth is primary down only to the end of the twenty- 
eighth verse ; from thence to the end it is, however, eloquent, yet 
for the purpose of a scientific criticism of Paul's essential theology 
only secondary” (St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 92 f.). 

This extract may serve as a convenient starting-point for our 
examination of the argument: and it may conduce to clearness of 
apprehension if we complete the summary analysis of the Epistle 
given by the same writer, with the additional advantage of presenting 
it in his fresh and bright manner :— 
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this point of view we need not question his assignment of a primary 
significance to chapters vi and viii. His reproduction of the thought 
of these chapters is the best thing in his book, and we have drawn 
upon it ourselves in the commentary upon them (p. 163 f.). There 
is more in the same connexion that well deserves attentive study. 
But there are other portions of the Epistle which are not capable of 
verification precisely in the same manner, and yet were of primary 
importance to St. Paul himself and may be equally of primary 
importance to those of us who are willing to accept his testimony 
in spiritual things which lie beyond the reach of our personal 
experience. Matthew Arnold is limited by the method which he 
applies—and which others would no doubt join with him in 
applying—to the subjective side of Christianity, the emotions and 
efforts which it generates in Christians. But there is a further 
question how and why they came to be generated. And in the 
answer which St. Paul would give, and which the main body of 
Christians very largely on his authority would also give to that 
question, he and they alike are led up into regions where direct 
human verification ceases to be possible. 

It is quite true that *faith in Christ” means attachment to Christ, 
& strong emotion of love and gratitude. But that emotion is not 
confined, as we say, to “the historical Christ,' it has for its object 
not only Him who walked the earth as * Jesus of Nazareth '; it is 
directed towards the same Jesus ‘crucified, risen and ascended to 
the right hand of God. St. Paul believed, and we also believe, 
that His transit across the stage of our earth was accompanied by 
consequences in the celestial sphere which transcend our faculties. 
We cannot pretend to be able to verify them as we can verify that 
which passes in our own minds. And yet a certain kind of indirect 
verification there is. "The thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians who have lived and died in the firm conviction of the 
truth of these supersensual realities, and who upon the strength of 
them have reduced their lives to a harmonious unity superseding 
the war of passion, do really afford no slight presumption that the 
beliefs which have enabled them to do this are such as the Ruler of 
the universe approves, and such as aptly fit into the eternal order. 
Whatever the force of this presumption to the outer world, it is one 
which the Christian at least will cherish. 

We therefore do not feel at liberty to treat as anything less than 
primary that which was certainly primary to St. Paul. We entirely 
accept the view that chapters vi and viii are primary, but we also 
feel bound to place by their side the culminating verses of chapter 
ii. The really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were, ch. i. 16, 17, which states the problem, and iii. 21-26, vi. 1-1 4, 
vii. 1-30 (rather than 1-28), which supply its solution. The 
problem is, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God? 
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e Jewish critic and Gentile sinner in the same position (ii. 1-4). 
(ii) Standard of judgement : deeds, not privileges (ii. 5-11) 

(lii) Rule of judgement: Law of Moses for the Jew; Law of Con 
science for the Gentile (ii. 12-16). 

y. Failure of the Jew (ii. 17-29). Profession and reality, as regards 
(i) Law (ii. 17-24); 
Qi) Circumcision (il. 25-29). 
8. [Parenthetic). Answer to casuistical objections from Jewish stand- 
point (ill. 1-8). 
(L) E ds advantage as recipient of Divine Promises 
(ili. 1, 2); 

(ü) which promises are not invalidated by Man's unfaithfulness 
(iii. 3, 4). 

(iil.) Yet God's NS glory no excuse for human sin (iii. 5-8). 

e. Universal failure to attain to righteousness and earn acceptance 
illustrated from Scripture (iii. 9-20). 
8. Consequent Exposition of New System (iii. 31-31): 
e. (i.) in its relation to Law, independent of it, yet attested by it 
(21); 

(iL) in its universality, as the free gift of God (22-24); 

(iil.) in the method of its realization through the propitiatory Death 
of Christ, which occupies under ihe New Dispensation the 
same place which Sacrifice, especially the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, occupied under the Old (25); 

(iv.) in its final cause—the twofold manifestation of God's righteous- 
ness, at once asserting itself against sin and conveying pardos 
to the sinner (26). 

8. Preliminary note of two main consequences from this: 
(1) Boasting excluded (27, 28); 
(ii.) Jew and Gentile alike accepted (29-31). 


y Relation of this New System to O. T. considered in reference to the 
crucial case of Abraham (iv. 1-25). 
(i.) Abraham’s acceptance (like that described by David) turned 
on Faith, not Works (iv. 1-8); 
(H.) nor Circumcision (iv. 9-12) 
[so that there might be nothing to prevent him from 
being the spiritual father of uncircumcised as well as 
circumcised (11, 13)], 
(dii.) nor Law, the antithesis of Promise (iv. 13-17) 
[so that he might be the spiritual father of &// believers, 
not of those under the Law only]. 
(iv.) Abraham's Faith, a type of the Christian's (iv. 17-25): 
[he too believed in a birth from the dead). 
4 Blissful effects of Righteousness by Faith (v. 1-21). 
a. (i) It leads by sure degrees to a triumphant hope of final sal- 
vation (v. 1-4). 
(ii.) That hope guaranteed a fortiori by the Love displayed in 
Christ's Death for sinners (v. 5-11). 
B. Contrast of these effects with those of Adam's Fall (v. 12-21): 
(i.) like, in the transition from one to all (12-14); 
(ii.) unlike, in that where one brought sin, condemnation, death, the 
other brought grace, a declaration of unmerited rightecus- 
ness, life (15-17). 
(M1) Summary. Relations of Fall, Law, Grace (18-21) 
(The Fall brought sin; Law increased it; but Grace most 
than cancels the ill effects of Law]. 
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E Progressive Righteousness in the Christian (Sanctification) (vi-viii). 

z. Reply to further casuistical objection: ‘If more sin means more 
grace, why not go on sinning ?’ 

The immersion of Baptism carried with it a death to sin, 
and union with the risen Christ. The Christian there- 
fore cannot, must not, sin (vi. 1-14). 
s. The Christian's Relcase: what it is, and what it is not: shown by 
two metaphors. 
a. Servitude and emancipation (vi. 15-23). 
B. The marriage-bond (vii. 1-6). 
(The Christian's old self dead to the Law with Christ; so tha: 
he is henceforth free to live with Him]. 

3- Judaistic objection from seeming disparagement of Law : met by an 
analysis oí the moral conflict in the soul. Law is impotent. 
and gives an impulse or handle to sin, but is not itself sinful 
(vii. 7-24). The conflict ended by the interposition of 
Christ (25). 

4. Perspective of the Christian’s New Career (viii). 

The Indwelling Spirit. 

a. Failure of the previous system made good by Christ’s Incarnation 
and the Spirit's presence (viii. 1-4). 

B. The new régime contrasted with the old—the régime of the Spirit 
with the weakness of unassisted humanity (viii 5-9). - 

y. The Spirit’s presence a guarantee of bodily as well as moral 
resurrection (viii. 10-13); 

& also a guarantee that the Christian enjoys with God a son’s relation, 
and will enter upon a son’s inheritance (viii. 14-17). 

e. That glorious inheritance the object of creation’s yearning (viii. 
18-23); 

and of the Christian’s hope (viii. 23-25). 

9. Human infirmity assisted by the Spirit’s intercession Ms 26, 27); 

@. and sustained by the knowledge of the connected in by which 
God works out His purpose of salvation (viii. 28-30). 

« Inviolable security of the Christian in dependence upon God's 
favour and the love of Christ (viii. 31-39). 

C Problem of Israel’s Unbelief. The Gospel in history (ix, x, xi). The 
rejection of the Chosen People a sad contrast to its high destiny and 
privileges (ix. 1-5). 

1. Justice of the Rejection (ix. 6-29). 

a. The Rejection of Israel not inconsistent with the Divine promises 
(ix. 6-13); 
8. nor with the Divine Justice (ix. 14-29). 
(i) The He m of God's choice shown from the O. T. (ix. 
14-18). 
(ii.) A necessary deduction from His position as Creator (ix. 
19-23). 
(iii) The alternate choice of Jews and Gentiles expressly reserved 
and foretold in Scripture (ix. 24-29). 


9. Cause of the Rejection. 
a. Israel sought righteousness by Works instead of Faith, in their own 
way and not in God's way (ix. 30-x. 4). 
And this although God’s method was— 
(i) Not difficult and remote but near and easy (x. 5-10); 
cii.) Within the reach of all, Jew and Gentile alike (x. 11-13). 
8. Nor can Israel plead in defence want of opportunity or warning— 
(i.) The Gospel has been fully and universally preached (x. 14-18). 
e 
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(11,) Israel had been warned beforehand by the Prophet that they 
would reject God's Message (x. 19-21). 
3. Mitigating considerations. The purpose of God (xi). 
e. The Unbelief of Israel is now as in the past only partial (xi. 1-10). 
B. It is only tenpora = 
(1) Their fall has a special purpose—the introduction of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11-15). 
(ii.) That Israel will be restored is vouched for by the holy stock 
from which it comes (xi. 16-24). 

y. In all this may be seen the purpose of God working upwards 
through seeming severity, to a beneficent result — the final 
restoration of all (xi. 25-31). 

Doxology (xi. 33-36). 
IIL —?Praotical and Hortatory. 
(1) The Christian sacrifice (xii. r, 2). 
(2) The Christian as a member of the Church (xii. 3-8). 
(3) The Christian in his relation to others (xii. 9-21). 
The Christian’s vengeance (xii. 19-21). 
(4) Church and State (xiii. 1-7). 
(5) The Christian's one debt; the law of love (xiii. 8-10). 
The day approaching (xiii 11-14). 
(6) Toleration ; the strong and the weak (xiv. 1-xv. 6). 
The Jew and the Gentile (xv. 7-13). 
IV.—Epilogue. 
a. Personal explanations. Motive of the Epistle. Proposed visit to 
Rome (xv. 14-33). | 
B. Greetings to various persons (xvi. 1-16). 
A waming (xvi. 17-20). 
Postscript by the Apostle's companions and amanuensis (xvi. 
21-23). 
Benediction and Doxology (xvi. 24-27). 

It is often easiest to bring out the force and strength of an 
argument by starting from its conclusion, and we possess in the 
doxology at the end of the Epistle a short summary made by 
St. Paul himself of its contents. "The question of its genuineness 
has been discussed elsewhere, and it has been shown in the 
commentary how clearly it refers to all the leading thoughts of the 
Epistle; it remains only to make use of it to help us to understand 
the argument which St. Paul is working out and the conclusion to 
which he is leading us. 

The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of *the 
Gospel'; it meets us in the Apostolic salutation at the beginning, 
in the statement of the thesis of the Epistle, in the doxology at the 
end where it is expanded in the somewhat unusual form ‘ according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ.’ So again in 
xi. 38 it is incidentally shown that what St. Paul is describing is the 
method or plan of the Gospel. This idea of the Gospel then is 
a fundamental thought of the Epistle ; and it seems to mean this. 
There are two competing systems or plans of life or salvation 
before St. Paul's mind. The one is the old Jewish system, a know- 
ledge of which is presupposed ; the other is the Christian system. 
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$ 6. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


(1) Language’. It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church. Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a half Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (r) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome ? to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr. Conybeare’, and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 A.D. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 A. p. 

(1) The evidence ot Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into ‘a Greek city‘. Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity®. Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals. On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek ; children were taught it by Greek nurses; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation °. 

For the Jewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out of 
thirty-eight collected by Schürer' no less than thirty are Greek and eight only 


! The question of the use of Greek at Rome has heen often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages to vol. iii, of his work Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

2 De Vir. Ill. Mii. Tertullianus presbyter nunc demum primus post Victorem 
W Apollonium Latinorum ponitur. 

> Monuments of Early Christianity (London, 1894), p. 29 ff. 

* Juv. Sar. iii. 60 f. ; cf. vi. 187 ff. 5 Epig. xiv. 58. 

* Caspari, Quellen sum Taufsymbol, iii. 386 f. 

' Gemeindeverfassung, p. 33 ff. The inscriptions referred tu are all from 
Roman sites. There is also one in Greek from Portus 
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recited and the questions put first in Greek and then in Latin!. These are 
all survivals of Roman usage at the time when the Church was bilingual. 

(2) The dates of Apollonius and of Bp. Victor are fixed, but rather more 
uncertainty hangs over that of the first really classical Christian work in 
Latin, the Octavius of Minucius Felix. This has been much debated, but 
opinion seems to be veering round to the earlier date*, which would bring him 
into near proximity to Apollonius, perhaps at the end of the reign of 
M. Aurelius. The period which then begins and extends from c. 180-250 A.D. 
shows a more even balance of Greek and Latin. The two prominent writers, 
Hippolytus and Caius, still make use of Greek. The grounds perhaps pre- 

nderate for regarding the Muratorian Fragment as a translation. But at the 

ning of the period we have Minucius Felix and at the end Novatian, 

and Latin begins to have the upper hand in the names of bishops. The 

limpse which we get of the literary'activity of the Church of Rome through 

the letters and other writings preserved among the works of Cyprian shows us 
at last Latin in possession of the field. 

(3) The Hellenizing character of Roman Christianity was due in the first 
instance to the constant intercourse between Rome and the East. In the 
troubled times which followed the middle of the third century, with the decay 
of wealth and trade, and Gothic piracies breaking ap the pax Romana on the 
Aegean, this intercourse was greatly interrupted. Thus Greek influences lost 
their strength. The Latin Church, Rome reinforced by Africa, had now 
a substantial literature of its own. Under leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Novatian it had begun to develop its proper individuality. It could 
stand and walk alone without assistance from the East. And a decisive 
impulse was given to its independent career by the founding of Constantinople. 
The stream set from that time onwards towards the Bosphorus and no longer 
towards the Tiber. Rome ceases to be the centre of the Empire to become 
in a still more exclusive sense the capital of the West. 


(2) Style. The Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul present 
a considerable diversity of style. To such an extent is this the 
case that the question is seriously raised whether they can have had 
the same author. Of all the arguments urged on the negative 
side this from style is the most substantial; and whatever decision 
we come to on the subject there remains a problem of much 
complexity and difficulty. 

It is well known that the Pauline Epistles fall into four groups 
which are connected indeed with each other, but at the same time 
stand out with much distinctness. These groups are: 1, 2 Thess.; 
Gal., 1, 2 Cor., Rom.; Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.; Past. Epp. The 
four Epistles of the second group hang very closely together; 
those of the third group subdivide into two pairs, Phil. Philem. on 
the one hand, and Eph. Col. on the other. It is hard to dissociate 
Col. from Philem.; and the very strong presumption in favour of 
the genuineness of the latter Epistle reacts upon the former. The 
tendency of critical inquiry at the present moment is in favour of 
Colossians and somewhat less decidcdly in favour of Ephesians. 
It is, for instance, significant that Jülicher in his recent Einleitung 


; Mee precise and full details will be found in Caspari's Excursus, Of. cst. 
P- 466 fi. 
3 Krüger, Altchristl. Lit. p. 88. 
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There is, as we shall see, another side. We have perhaps 
exaggerated the opposition for the sake of making the difference 
clear. When we come to look more closely at the Epistle to the 
Romans we shall find in it not a few passages which tend in the 
direction of the characteristics of Ephesians ; and when we examine 
the Epistle to the Ephesians we shall find in it much to remind us 
of characteristics of Romans. We will however leave the com- 
parison as it has been made for the moment, and ask ourselves 
what means we have of explaining it. Supposing the two Epistles 
to be really the work of the same man, can the difference between 
them be adequately accounted for ? 


There is always an advantage in presenting proportions to the eye and 
reducing them to some sort of numerical estimate. This can be done in 
the present case without much difficulty by reckoning up the number of 
longer pauses. This is done below for the two Epistles, Romans and Ephe- 
sians. The standard used is that of the Revisers’ Greek Text, and the 
estimate of length is based on the number of erixoı or printed lines‘. It 
will be worth while to compare the Epistles chapter by chapter :— 


ROMANS. 

erixo. () () () 

Ch. L 64 13 14 — 
II 51 14 7 8 
1 47 2 13 16 
V 45 14 7 

v 47 6 15 — 
VL 42 8 14 8 
VII 49 16 20 5 
VIIL 70 17 26 14 
55 19 10 

X. 37 6 16 9 
XI. 62 16 27 II 
Total fordoctrinal portion 570 130 184 88 

— — — 
402 
XII. 36 14 12 — 
XIII. 29 11 15 1 
XIV 1 11 27 3 
XV. 3 8 24 — 
XVI. 50 7 38 — 
Total for the Epistle 789 181 290 93 
563 


Here the proportion of major points to eríxo: is for the doctrinal chap- 
ters 402: 570 = (approximately) 1 in 1.4; and for the whole Epistle not 
very different, 563:789 = 1 in 1-418. The proportion of interrogative 
sentences is for the whole Epistle, 92: 789, or 1 in 8.6; for the doctrinal 
chapters only, 88: 570, or 1 in 6-5; and for the practical portion only, 
4:219, or 1 in 55. This last item is instructive, because it shows how very 


t The counting of these is approximate, anything over half a line being 
reckoned as a whole line, and anything less than half a line not reckoned. 
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! "ABpadu Rom. 9, 3 Cor. 1, Gal. 9; not elsewhere in St. Paul. [orépua 
“ABpady Rom. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1.) 
dxpoBvaría Rom. 3, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 3. 
dwooroAf Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere in St. Paul. 
dsaıouy Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere a. 
&xalopa Rom. 5; not elsewhere. 
&ixalwors Rom. 3; not elsewhere. 
warapyeiy Rom. 6, 1 Cor. 9, 2 Cor. 4, Gal. 3; elsewhere 4. 
yópos Rom. 76, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 32; elsewhere 6. 
weproph Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 1, Gal, 7; elsewhere 8. 
orépya Rom. 9, 1 Cor. 1, 3 Cor. 1, Gal. 5; elsewhere 1. 
Connected with this controversy, though not quite so directly, would be :— 
daderns Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 10, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
áodeveis Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere a. 
dodtveıa Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
do0¿ynua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
¿Aev0epos Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 6, Gal. 6; elsewhere 2. 
éAcvOepoty Rom. 4, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
iA ev0cpía Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
savxacdaı Rom. 5, 1 Cor. 5 (1 v.L), 2 Cor. 20, Gal. 2; elsewhere 3. 
savxnpa Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 3, 3 Cor. 3, Gal. 1; elsewhere 2. 
sauvxncıs Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 1. 
&aTaxavxac0a« Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
¿$e (érgs Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
é$elAgpa Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
ekávbaAov Rom. 4, 1 Cor. r, Gal 1; not elsewhere. [oxavdarllew 
1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Rom. 1 v.1.] 
diperciv Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 1: é$éAea Rom. I; neither elsewhere, 
Two other points may be noticed, one in connexion with the large use of 
the O.T. in these Epistles, and the other in connexion with the idea of 
successive periods into which the religious history of mankind is divided :— 
yiyparrası Rom. 16, 1 Cor. 7, 2 Cor. a, Gal. 4; not elsewhere in 
St. Paul. 
xps od Rom. I, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3 (1 v.L); not elsewhere. 
ip’ booy xpóvov Rom. t, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere 
These examples stand out very distinctly; and their disappearance from 
the later Epistle is perfectly intelligible: cessante causa, cessat effectus. 


(2) But it is not only that the subject-matter of Ephesians differs 
from that of Romans, /he circumstances under which it is presented 
also differ. Romans belongs to a period of controversy, and 
although at the time when the Epistle is written the worst is over, 
and the Apostle is able to survey the field calmly, and to state his 
case uncontroversially, still the crisis through which he has passed 
has left its marks behind. The echoes of war are still in his ears. 
The treatment of his subject is concrete and not abstract. He 
sees in imagination his adversary before him, and he argues much 
as he might have argued in the synagogue, or in the presence of 
refractory converts. The atmosphere of the Epistle is that of 
personal debate. This acts as a stimulus, it makes the blood 


1 "These examples are selected from the lists in Bishop Lightfoot's classical 
essay *On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the tians,' in Jours. of 
Class. and Sacr. Philol. iii. (1857) 308 ff. 
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voro 32 Aéyo Gal. 1. 

¿yo TladAos Aéyow ipi» Sr: Gal. 1. 
"od; sou ov; Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
vi ow; ris ov; Rom. 11, 1 Cor. 5, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [ri efe 

lpoüpev ; Rom. 6; ri ¿pobuey ; Rom 1.] 

rl Méyow (Adye, &c.) Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
ari Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1; not elsewhere. 
bsép, unusual compounds of— 

bwepexteivew 2 Cor. 1. 

dxepAlay 2 Cor. 2. 

ixepvixay Rom. I. 

breprepicacueny Rom. 1, 3 Cor. 1. 

brepppoveiy Rom. 1. 


(4) A last cause which we suspect may possibly have been at 
work, though this is more a matter of conjecture, is she employment of 
different amanuenses. We know that St. Paul did not as a rule 
write his own letters. But then the question arises, How were 
they written? It seems to us probable that they were in the first 
instance taken down in shorthand—much as our own merchants or 
public men dictate their correspondence to a shorthand writer— 
and then written out fair. We believe this to have been the case 
from the double fact that dictation was extremely common—so 
that even as early as Horace and Persius dicíare had already 
come to mean ‘to compose’—and from the wide diffusion of the 
art of shorthand. We know that Origen's lectures were taken 
down in this way, and that fair copies were made of them at 
leisure (Eus. Æ. Æ. VI. xxiii. 2). But we can well believe that if 
this were the case some scribes would be more expert than others, 
and would reproduce what was dictated to them more exactly. 
Tertius, we should suppose, was one of the best of those whom 
St. Paul employed for this purpose. An inferior scribe would get 
down the main words correctly, but the little connecting links he 
may have filled in for himself. 


This is rather speculation, and we should not wish to lay stress upon it in 
any particular instance. It is however interesting to note that if we look 
below the superficial qualities of style at the inner tendencies of mind to 
which it gives expression the resemblance between Ephesians and Romans 
becomes more marked, so that we may well ask whether we have not before 
us in both the same band. One of the most striking characteristics of 
St. Paul is the sort of telescopic manner, in which one clause is as it were 
drawn out of another, each new idea as it arises leading on to some further 
new idea, until the main thought of the paragraph is reached again often by 
a circuitous route and not seldom with a somewhat violent twist or turn at 
the end. This is specially noticeable in abstract doctrinal passages, just as 
& briefer, more broken, and more direct form of address is adopted in the 
exhortations relating to matters of practice. A certain laxity of grammatical 
structure is common to both. 

We will place side by side one or two passages which may help to show 
the fundamental resemblance between the two Epistles. (For a defence of 
the punctuation of the extract from Romans reference may be made to the 
notes ad loc. | 
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ROM. x. 5-8. EPH. iv. 7-11. 


Moocfjs yàp ypápe: Sri i)» Bunaio- ‘Ext 82 dxdory ñu@ 08005 $ xápa 
de vóuov Ó womoas dx warà rò uérpov 17s Swpeas Tou Xpraros. 
Opwwos (haeras ly abrj. 8 le Bid Adye, 'AvaBds els Gos pyar 
wioreos Duraio0óvg obre Aiye, My Tevoer alxualocia», <a) dune Dópara 
eizps iv rj wap3ig cov Tis dvaBfj- Tois dvOpwwos. (rd 82 'AvéBn ví tore 
ceras els rdy obpaydy; (rovr’ (ari, el ui) Šri wal xar¿Br els rd xarárepa 
Xpordy xarayayeiv:) $, Tis xara- pépn ris ys; ô xaraBds abrós dor: 
Bhoeras els viv Aßuooo ; (roUr' «ai ô dvaBds bsepávos rávrow rá obpa- 
fon, Xporöv ie vexpaw dyayayeıv.) vå, iva wAnpwog rà rávra.) xal abrds 
Gra ri Ade; "Evyyis gov T0 fra ¿Bee rovs pir QgogróA)ows E.T.A. 
tony, iv TQ oréparl cov xal dv vj 
zapdig cov’ rour’ ¿ari rd Anq̃uo ris 
sicrews Š xnpvocoper. 
GAL. iv. 25-31. 

Td 82 "A-yap Zıva Epos lariv b rp ’Apaßla, avaroıyei 82 rf viv "IepovcaMjj 
SovrAcver pera tow Tíkvor abris. $ Bè Ayo ‘lepovoarrp ¿Aeuv0í(pa toriy, 
Gres tort phrnp hua. y¿ypawra: yáp, EippdvOnri, areipa $ oÓ rixrovea... 
hpeis 84, ddeAgol, xard “loads twayyedXias Téxva tapév. AAA’ Gowep vóre Ó 
xard cápxa yevynOels iSiaxe rdv «ara [lyeGua, obre kal viv, dAXà +Í 
ó yeagh ; "ExBaXe riy wadicany xal ròy vlóv abris, où yàp pÀ KAnpovophog 
Š vlós ris wadicens perà rod vloú ris tAevOépas. 316, ddeAgpol, oÓs lapi» 
wadionns TÉxva, GAA ris trAevOé pas. 


It would be interesting to work out the comparison of this passage of 
Eph. with the earlier Epistles phrase by phrase (e.g. cp. Eph. iv. 7 with 
Rom. xii. 3, 6; r Cor. xii.11; 2 Cor. x. 13); but to do this would be reall 
endless and would have too remote a bearing on our present subject. Enongh 
will have been said both to show the individuality of style in Ep. to Romans! 
and also to show its place in connexion with the range of style in the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as seen in a somewhat extreme example. It is usual, 
especially in Germany, to take Ep. to Romans with its companion Epistles 
as a standard of style for the whole of the Corpus Paulinum. But Bp. Light- 
foot has pointed out that this is an error, this group of Epistles having been 
written under conditions of high tension which in no writer are likely to 
have been permanent. “Owing to their greater length in proportion to the 
rest, it is probably from these Epistles that we get our general impression of 
St. Paul’s style; yet their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called 
forth by peculiar circumstances, just es at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. The normal 
style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and those of the Roman captivity *.’ 


When we look back over the whole of the data the impression 
which they leave is that although the difference, taken at its 
extremes, is no doubt considerable, it is yet sufficiently bridged 
over. It does not seem to be anywhere so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authorship. Even though any single 
cause would hardly be enough to account for it, there may quite 


U Besides the passages commented upon here, reference may be made to the 
marked coincidences between the doxology, Rom. xv. 25-27, and Ep. to 
Ephesians. These are fully pointed out ad loc., and the genuineness of the 
doxology is defended in § 9 of this Introduction. 

3 Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philol., ut sup., p. 302. 
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ili. s1 ; ix. 6 oby olo» . . . dáv x. 15: xi. 31 Ynei]Onoay r$ 
... FÀņnpœpa xiii. 10. 

D. Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi Graeco-Latinus. Once at 
Clermont, near Beauvais (if the statement of Beza is to be 
trusted), now in the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles, but Rom. i. 1, HavAos . . . dyarnrois Oeov 
i 7, is missing, and i. 27 éEexavbnoav . . . éhevperds rar» i. 30 
(in the Latin i. 24-27) is supplied by a later hand. 

E. Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Formerly 
at St. Germain-des-Prés, now at St. Petersburg. [This MS. 
might well be allowed to drop out of the list, as it is nothing 
more than a faulty copy of D.) 

F Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Bought by Bentley 
in Germany, and probably written at Reichenau (Augia 
Major); now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rom. i. 1 Dabdos . . . €v rẹ vd[ pq] iii. 19 is missing, both 
in the Greek and Latin texts. 

G. Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix ex. Graeco-Latinus. Written at 
St. Gall, now at Dresden. Rom. i. r ddapiopevos . . . riores 
i. 5, and ii. 16 rà xpvrrà . . . »ópov ps ii. 25 are missing. 
Originally formed part of the same MS. with A (Cod. San- 
gallensis) of the Gospels. 


It has been suggested by Traube (Wattenbach, Anleitung sur Griech. 
Falaographie, ed. 3, 1895, p. 41) that this MS. was written by the same 
hand as a well-known Psalter in the library of the Arsenal at Paris which 
bears the signature Z58vA:0s Exórros l^ Eypaya. The resemblance of the 
handwriting is close, as may be seen by comparing the facsimile of the Paris 
Psalter published by Omont in the Mé/anges Graux, p. 313, with that of the 
St. Gall Gospels in the Palaeographical Society's series (i. pl. 179). This 
fact naturally raises the further question whether the writer of the MS. of 
St. Paul's Epistles is not also to be identified with the compiler of the com- 
mentary entitled Collectanea i» omnes B. Pauli Epistolas (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. ciii. 9-128), which is also ascribed to a * Sedulius Scotus.’ The answer 
must be in the negative. The commentary presents none of the charac- 
teristic readings of the MS., and appears to represent a higher grade of 
scholarship. It is more probable that the scribe belonged to the fratres 
hellenicé who formed a sort of guild in the monastery of St. Gall (see the 
authorities quoted in Caspari, Quellen sum Taufsymbol, iil. 475n, and 
compare Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 137). There are several instances 
of the name * Sedulius Scotus’ (Migne, P. L. ut sup.). 


It should be noted that of these MSS. NA B C are parts of what 
were once complete Bibles, and are designated by the same letter 
throughout the LXX and Greek Testament; D E F G are all 
Graeco-Latin, and are different MSS. from those which bear the 
same notation on the Gospels and Acts. In Westcott and Hort's 
Introduction they are distinguished as D, E, F, G,. An important 
MS., Cod. Coislinianus (H or H,), which, however, exists only in 
fragments, is unfortunately wanting for this Epistle: see below. 
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(2) VERSIONS. 


The versions quoted are the following : 


The Latin — 
The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet} 
The Vulgate (Vulg.). 
The Egyptian (Aegypt.). 
The Bohairic (Boh.). 
The Sahidic (Sah.). 
The Syriac (Syrr.). 
The Peshitto (Pesh.). 
The Harclean (Harcl.). 
The Armenian (Arm.). 
The Gothic (Goth.). 
The Ethiopic (Aeth.). 


Of these the Vetus Latina is very imperfectly preserved to us. We 
possess only a small number of fragments of MSS. ese are : 
gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus, saec. vi, which contains fragments of Rom. xi. 
33-xii. 5; xii. 17-xiii. 8; xiv. 9-20; xv. 3-13. 
r. Cod. Frisingensis, saec. v or vi, containing Rom. xiv. 10-xv. 13. 
1. Cod. Gottvicensis, saec. vi or vii, containing Rom. v. 16-vi. 4; 
vi. 6-19. 

The texts of these fragments are, however, neither early (relatively to the 
history of the Version) nor of much interest. To supplement them we have 
the Latin versions of the bilingual MSS. D E F G mentioned above, usually 
quoted as de fg, and quotations in the Latin Fathers. The former do not 
strictly represent the underlying Greek of the Version, as they are too much 
conformed to their own Greek. d (as necessarily e) follows an Old-Latin text 
not in all cases altered to suit the Greek; g is based on the Old Latin 
but is very much modified; fis the Vulgate translation, altered with the 
help of g or a MS. closely akin to g. For the Fathers we are mainly 
indebted to the quotations in Tertullian (saec. ii-iii), Cyprian (saec. iii), 
the Latin Irenaeus (saec. ii, or more probably iv), Hilary of Poitiers (saec. 
iv), and to the so-called Speculum S. Augustin: (cited as m), a Spanish 
text also of the fourth century (see below, p. 124). 

One or two specimens are given in the course of the commentary of the 
evidence furnished by the Old-Latin Version (see on i. 30; v. 3-5; viii. 36), 
which may also serve to illustrate the problems raised in connexion with the 
history of the Version. “hey have however more to do with the changes 
in the Latin diction of the Version than with its text. The fullest treat- 
ment of the Vetus Latina of St. Paul's Epistles will be found in Ziegler, 
Die lateinischen Bibelübersetsungen vor Hieronymus, München, 1879; 
but the subject has not as yet been sufficiently worked at for a general 
agreement to be reached. 

For the Vulgate the following MSS. are occasionally quoted : 

am. Cod. Amiatinus c. 700 A. D. 

fuld. Cod. Fuldensis c. 546 A. D. 

harl. British Museum Harl. 1775. Saec. vi or vii. 

tol Cod. Toletanus. Saec. x, or rather perhaps viii (see Berger, Hs» 
foire de la Vulgate, p. 14). 

The Vulgate of St. Paul's Epistles is a revision of the Old Latin so slight 
and cursory as to be hardly an independent authority. Jt was however made 
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also gives some reasons for ascribing an Italian origin to this MS. We are 
however confronted by the fact that there is a distinct ility that both 
MSS. if they were not written in the same place had at wi ee 
scribes. It was first pointed out by Tischendorf (N. 7. Vet., Lipsiae, 1867, 

xxi-xxiii), on grounds which seem to be sufficient, that the writer whom 

calls the * fourth scribe’ of N wrote also the N.T. portion of B. And, as 
it has been said, additional arguments are becoming available for i 
KM with the library at Caesarea (see Rendel Harris, Stschometry, p. 71 EE; 
and the essay of Bousset referred to below). 

The provenance of W would only carry with it approximately and mot 
exactly that of B. The conditions would be satisfied if it were possible, or 
not difficult, for the same scribe to have a hand in both. For instance, the 
view that M had its origin in Palestine would not be inconsistent with the 
older view, recently revived and defended by Bousset, that B was an 
tian MS. There would be so much coming and going between Palestine 
and t, especially among the followers of Origen, that they would belong 
virtually to the same region. But when Herr Bousset goes further and main- 
cains that the text of B represents the recension of Hesychius !, that is another 
matter, and as it seems to us, at least Prima facie. by no means probable. 
The text of B must needs be older than the end of the third century, which is 
the date assigned to Hesychius. If we admit that the M5. may be i 
it is only as one amongst several possibilities. Nothing can as yet be 
regarded as proved. 

Apart from such external data as coincidences of handwriting which con- 
nect the two MSS. as they have come down to us there can be no doubt that 
they had also a common ancestor far back in the past. The weight which 
their agreement carries does not depend on the independence of their testi- 
mony so much as upon its early date. That the date of their common 
readings is in fact extremely early appears to be proved by the number of 
readings in which they differ, these divergent readings being shared not by 
any means always by the same but by a great variety of other authorities. 
From this variety it may be inferred that between the point of divergence 
of tbe ancestors of the two MSS. and the actual MSS. the fortunes of each 
bad been quite distinct. Not only on a single occasion, but on a number of 
successive occasions, new strains of text have been introduced on one or 
other of the lines. M especially has received several side streams in the 
course of its history, now of the colour which we call * Western” and now 
'Alexandrian'; and B also (as we shall see) in the Pauline Epistles has 
a clear infusion of Western readings. It is possible that all these may have 
come in from a single copy; but it is less likely that all the * Western' or 
all the ‘Alexandrian’ readings which are found in M had a single origin. 
Indeed the history of M since it was written does but reflect the history of 
its ancestry. We have only to suppose the corrections of N* embodied in 
the text of one MS., then those of N* first inserted in the margin and then 
embodied in the text of a succeeding MS., then those of Ne in a third and 
Keb in a fourth, to form a mental picture of the process by which our present 
MS. became what it is. It remains for critical analysis to reconstruct this 

rocess, to pick to pieces the different elements of which the text of the 

S. consists, to arrange them in their order and determine their affinities 
This analysis will doubtless be carried further than it has been. 


Ke H, Arm., Euthal. 
A number of scholars working on K have thrown out suggestions which 
would tend to group together these authorities, and possibly to bring them into 
some further connexion with NB. The MS. H Paul. (unfortunately, as we have 


1 A similar view is held by Corssen. He regards the modern text based on 
M B as nur ein Spiegelbild einer willkürlich fixierten Recension des vierten 
Jahrhunderts (Der Cypriantsche Text d. Acta Apostolorum, Berlin, 1892, p. 24) 
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We are not sure that the question can still be regarded as settled in this 
sense, and that Dr. Hort's original view is not to be preferred. Dr. Corssen 
admits that chere are some phenomena which he cannot explain (1887, p. 13). 
These would fall naturally into their place if F Gk. is a copy of G; and the 
arguments on the other side do not seem to be decisive. In any case it 
should be remembered that F Gk. and G Gk. are practically one witness and 
not two. 

Dr. Corssen reached a number of other interesting conclusions. Examining 
the common element in D F G he showed that they were ultimately derived 
from a single archetype (Z), and that this archetype was written per cola et 
commala, or in clauses corresponding to the sense (sometimes called 
oriyo:), as may be seen in the Palacographical Society's facsimile of D 
(ser. i pl. 63, 64). Here again we have another coincidence of inde- 
pendent workers, for in 1891 Dr. Rendel Harris carrying further a suggestion 
of Rettig's had thrown out the opinion, that not only did the same system of 
colometry lie behind Cod. A Evv. (the other half, as we remember, of 
G Paul.) and D Evv. Act. (Cod. Bezae, which holds a like place in the 
Gospel and Acts to D Paul.), but that it also extended to the other impor- 
tant Old-Latin MS. k (Cod. Bobiensis), and even to the Curetonian Syriac 
—to which we sup may now be added the Sinai palimpsest. 1f that 
were so—and indeed without this additional evidence Dr. Corssen probably 

uts the limit too late when he says that such a MS. is not likely to have 
written before the time of St. Chrysostom, or 407 A. D. 

Thus Dr. Corssen thinks that there arose early in the fifth centu 
a ‘Graeco-Latin edition,” the Latin of which was more in agreement with 
Victorinus Ambrosiaster and the Spanish Speculum. For the inter-connexion 
of this group he adduces a striking instance from 1 Cor. xiii. 1; and he 
argues that the locality in which it arose was more probably Italy than 
Aírica. As to the place of origin we are more inclined to agree with him 
than as to the date, though the Speculum contains an African element. He 
then points out that this Graeco-Latin edition has affinities with the Gothic 
Version. The edition did not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews; and the 
Epistle to the Romans in it ended at Rom. xv. 14 (see $ 9 below); it was 
entirely without the doxology (Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

Dr. Corssen thinks that this Graeco-Latin edition has undergone some 
correction in D by comparison with Greek MSS. and therefore that it is in 
part more correctly preserved in G, which however ín its turn can only be 
used for reconstructing it with caution. 

Like all that Dr. Corssen writes this sketch is suggestive and likely to be 
fruitful, though we cannot express our entire agreement with it. We only 
regret that we cannot undertake here the systematic inquiry which certainly 
ought to be made into the history of this group. The lines which it should 
follow would be something of this kind. (i) It should reconstruct as far as 
possible the common archetype of D and G. (ii) It should isolate the 
peculiar element in both MSS. and distinguish between earlier and later 
readings. The instances in which the Greek has been conformed to the Latin 
will probably be found to be late and of little real importance. (iii) The 
peculiar and ancient readings in Gg should be carefully collected and 
studied. An opportunity might be found of testing more closely the hypo- 
thesis propounded in $ 9 of this Introduction. (iv) The relations of the 
Gothic Version to the group should be determined as accurately as possible. 
(v) The characteristics both of D and of the archetype of DG should be 
compared with those of Cod. Bezae and the Old-Latin MSS. of the Gospels 
and Acts. 


(3) The Textual Criticism of Episile to Romans. The textual 
criticism of the Pauline Epistles generally is inferior in interest to 
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deceptive, but there is not a little reason for thinking that the following 
readings belong to the soundest innermost kernel of the MS. 


iv. I om. eipnxévas. 

v. 6 el r — 

vii. 25 xápes T Oc 

viii. 24 8 yàp BAdwa, ris Melle ; 


x. 9 TÒ Anya... Srs Kúpios "Incots. 


xiv. 13 om. "póoxoupa . . . fj. 


xv. non without addition. 
Asa 


these readings have been discussed more or less fally in the com 
mentary, they need only be referred to here. Two more readings present 


considerable attractions, 
ix. 23 om. xal. 
xvi. 37 om. q. 


They are however open to some suspicion of being corrections to ease the 


construction. 


The question is whether or not they are valid exceptions to 


the rule that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. Such exceptions 
there undoubtedly are; and it is at least a tenable view that these are 


among them. 


Other singular, or subsingular, readings of B will be found ín xv. 4, 13, 


30, 32. 


But these are less attractive and less important. 


$ 8. LITERARY HISTORY. 


The literary history of the Epistle to the Romans begins earlier 
than that of any other book of the N.T. Not only is it clearly 
and distinctly quoted in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
even within the N.T. canon there are very close resemblances both 
in thought and language between it and at least three other books ; 
these resemblances we must first consider. 


We shall begin with the first Epistle of St. Peter. 


In the 


following table the passages in which there is a similarity between 


the two Epistles are compared : 


Rom. ix. 25 xaAéco rò» ob Aady 
pov Aady pov, kal Thy ove tyyann- 
neynv hyannuivıp. 

Rom. ix. 32, 33 rpocéxoyav r$ 
AlOqy rod wporxróupuaros, rabas 
eyéyparras, '1509, TÍí0n pi dv Zi wr 
Aí0ov wpocedépparos «al wér- 
pav axavbáAov gal d morevay 
dr aùr ob saratcxur Ot 
gerai. 


Rom. xii. 1 yapac rca: rà odyuara 
ipav 0vaíav (Q@cav, dylay, eb apeo- 
Tov TQ Beg, THY Aoyieny Aarpeiay 
buy. 

Rom. xii. 3 pù ovexnnarl- 
[cade rẹ alam: rovry. 


I Peter il. 10 ol word od Aads, vi» 
82 Aads @eo0, of oix hAenpévos, viv 
82 ¿Aen0dyres. 

I Peter ii. 6-8 ’Idod, rí@n do 
Zıwav Aldo dxpoyamialoy dxdexróv, 
dvripov” «al ó sio reor ¿m abvQ 
ov uù karaio XvvOp . . . otros 
iyeôn els wepadny yovías, Š ga 
Aí0os wpocedpparos xal wérpa 
oxavddAov, ol rporrórrovo: T 
Aóyp dweOovwres, els $ xal iré- 
Onoav. 

I Peter il. 5 dvevéyxas uvevyarurds 
Ovolas ebmpoodintous O«Q Bd 'L 
Xp. 


I Peter i. 14 ph evoxnpari(ó- 


pevoi rais mpörepov ¿y rÜ dyvolg ¿ui 
¿niñu plaas. 
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have what must be accepted as conclusive evidence, the same ideas 
occurring in the same order. Nor can there be any doubt that of 
the two the Epistle to the Romans is the earlier. St. Paul works 
out a thesis clearly and logically; St. Peter gives a series of 
maxims for which he is largely indebted to St. Paul. For example, 
in Rom. xiii. 7 we have a broad general principle laid down, 
St. Peter, clearly influenced by the phraseology of that passage, 
merely gives three rules of conduct. In St. Paul the language 
and ideas come out of the sequence of thought; in St. Peter 
they are adopted because they had already been used for the same 
urpose. 

This relation between the two Epistles is supported by other 
independent evidence. The same relation which prevails between 
the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Romans is also 
found to exist between it and the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the same hypothesis harmonizes best with the facts in that case 
also. The three Epistles are all connected with Rome: one of 
them being written to the city, the other two in all probability 
being written from it. We cannot perhaps be quite certain as 
to the date of r Peter, but it must be earlier than the Apostolic 
Fathers who quote it; while it in its turn quotes as we see at least 
two Epistles of St. Paul and these the most important. We may 
notice that these conclusions harmonize as far as they go with the 
view taken in $ 3, that St. Peter was not the founder of the Roman 
Church and had not visited it when the Epistle to the Romans was 
written. In early church history arguments are rarely conclusive ; 
and the even partial coincidence of different lines of investigation 
adds greatly to the strength of each. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews again was probably 
indebted to the Romans, the resemblance between Rom. iv. 17 
and Heb. xi. 11 is very close and has been brought out in the 
notes, while in Rom. xii. 19, Heb. x. 30, we have the same 
passage of Deuteronomy quoted with the same marked diver- 
gences from the text of the LXX. This is not in itself conclusive 
evidence; there may have been an earlier form of the version 
current, in fact there are strong grounds for thinking so; but the 
hypothesis that the author of the Hebrews used the Romans is 
certainly the simplest. We again notice that the Hebrews is 
a book closely connected with the Roman Church, as is proved by 
its early use in that Church, and if it were, as is possible, written 
from Rome or Italy its indebtedness to this Epistle would be 
accounted for. The two passages referred to are quoted below; 
and, although no other passages resemble one another sufficiently 
to be quoted, yet it is quite conceivable that many other of the 
words and phrases in the Hebrews which are Pauline in character 
may have been derived from an acquaintance with this Epistle, 
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Rom. vii, 23 BAéwe 82 ¿re pow vópov James iv. x wó0ev wöleu wal ró0ev 
iv roi uéA«cl pov, drriorpa- påya: dv piv; oùe lvrebOev, de raw 
vrevóuer or TQ róuy TOU vous pov, — f)bovàv dur TOv arparevouérver ¿p 
sal alxuadorri[ovrá ye lv TG vóup ris Trois pdA coun bpr, 

&uaprías à ¿vrs dy Tots péàcoi pov. 


Rom. xiii. 12 dro0%u:e0a obv James i. 21 dro0tuevo: ráca» 
rd Ípya ToU axórovs, dvdvouueda Bà  Buraplay wal wepioceiay xaxias by wpad- 
va ÜvAa ToU gwrés. Tyr: 5éfacde Toy Eupvror Acyor Tòr 

durdpevoy cca rds yuxds bya. 


We may be expressing an excessive scepticism, but these resem- 
blances seem to us hardly close enough to be convincing, and the 
priority of St. James cannot be proved. The problem of literary 
indebtedness is always a delicate one; it is very difficult to find 
a definite objective standpoint; and writers of competence draw 
exactly opposite conclusions from the same facts. In order to 
justify our sceptical attitude we may point out that resemblances 
in phraseology between two Christian writers do not necessarily 
imply literary connexion. The contrast between dxpoarai and mo:rai 
was not made by either St. Paul or St. James for the first time; 
metaphors like 65eavpi(e«s, expressions like ev judpa öpyns compared 
with dv nuepa odayns (both occur in the O.T.), the phrase vóuos 
éAevOeplas might all have independent sources. Nor are there 
any passages where we find the same order of thought (as in 
1 Peter) or the same passage of the O.T. quoted with the same 
variations—either of which would form stronger evidence. The 
resemblance is closest in Rom. v. 3-5 = James i. 2-4 and in 
Rom. vii. 23 = James iv. 1, but these are not sufficient by them- 
selves to establish a case. 

Again, if we turn to the polemical passages, we may admit 
that * Paul betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been cited 
as an example of works and endeavours to show that the word 
Aoyi{ouas is inconsistent with this.” But the controversy must have 
been carried on elsewhere than in these writings, and it is equally 
probable that both alike may be dealing with the problem as it 
came before them for discussion or as it was inherited from the 
schools of the Rabbis (see further the note on p. 102). There is, 
we may add, no marked resemblance in style in the controversial 
passage further than would be the necessary result of dealing 
with the same subject-matter. There is nothing decisive to prove 
obligation on the part of either Epistle to the other or to prove 
the priority of either. The two Epistles were written in the same 
small and growing community which had inherited or created 
a phraseology of its own, and in which certain questions early 
acquired prominence. It is quite possible that the Epistle of 
St. James deals with the same controversy as does that to the 
Romans; it may even possibly be directed against St. Paul’s 
teaching or the teaching of St. Paul’s followers; but there is no 
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that the Ignatian letters were formed into one collection before 


those of St. Paul had been. 


Assuming then, as we are entitled to 


do, that the Apostolic Fathers represent the first quarter of the 
second century we find the Epistle to the Romans at that time 
widely read, treated as a standard authority on Apostolic teaching, 
and taking its place in a collection of Pauline letters. 

The following are quotations and reminiscences of the Epistle 


in Clement of Rome: 


Rom. i. 21 loxorí(c09 $ des- 
veros abray xkapbía. 


Rom. ii. 24 rd yàp ropa rov 
Beo 80 buás BrAaogdnuetrar ¿y 
Tots ¿Ovear», xa0ws yéyparras, 


Rom. iv. y “Maxápio: dy dp é- 
@ncay al dydpiar kal àv ène- 
&aAíQ$05ncar ai áuapríac 

8 paxápios dynp Y ob ud 
Aoylonra: Kúpios duapríav.” 

9 ô pasapiopos ov obros 
¿wi r)» wepirounv; À wat im r)y 
dupoßvoriav; 

Rom. vi. 1 ví od” dpoüper; 
impuévoyev T9 dpoprig, ya $ xápes 
wAcovdep 3 pÀ yévosro. 


Rom. i. 29 wewAnpwpévous wdoy 
48:06 ¢, wornpia, rheovetÍq, kaxig, 
neorous pOóvov, puvov, Epıdos, Š 
Aov, KkaxonOelas,WiOupiords,wa- 
raAdAovs, coa rv y ets, üBpuorás, 
iwepnpavous, dAa(óras, lpeupe- 
Tds kaküv, yovevow dweGeis, douré- 
tous, dauvOirous, darópyovs, áveAer- 
povas’ oltıyes, TÒ Sixaiwpa ToU Oeo? 
émyvévres, örı ol +à rosatra 
wpáccovTes fior Gayárov eloiv, 
où póvov abra wowovo, dAAd xai 
Guvevdokovcoıy Tois wpáccovcir., 

Rom. ix. 4, 5 dv... Aarpela 
wal al brayyeNa:, dw ol warépes, xal 
é¢ dv ó Xpiorös TÒ ward cápxa. 


Rom. xiii. 1, 2 moa yvy?) éfov- 
elas iwepexovous broracotado ob 
yap loriv ovoia el pù tnd @eoQ, al 
82 oca: Ud Oeo? rerayuéva eloly. 
bore ó dyrırasaönevos Ty tfoucig 


Clem. 36 Bà rovrov 4 doúveros 
xal lckorouív9g davoa jui» dra- 
04AA € els TÒ ÜÓavpacróv avrov pus. 

Clem. 51 &à +Ó oxdnpyvOnva 


alra@y ras dovvérovs xapbías. 


Clem. 47 Gore xal BAaopnpias 
impéperda: 1 dvdpare Kuplov Bid 
Tùy bperépay dspocúrn». 

Clem. 50 Maxápio: à» det. 
05cav al dvopiat nal àv ¿rexa- 
Av$0ncar al áuapríav paxápios 
dvñp @ ob pui) Aoyío gra: Kópios 
duaprlav. ob5é tony ¿y TS arönarı 
abrov 86A0s. otros ó paxapiopos 
dyévero ¿wi rois ¿KAeAeypdyous bad Tot 
cov &.r.A. 


Clem. 33 Tí odv womoaper, d8eÀ- 
poi; dpyrowper dad ris dyadowatas 
wal tyxatadeinwpery T)» dyámnv; pn- 
aps roUro tágas ó Beowdrnys ip’ Air 
ye ‘yern Piva. 

Clem. 35 Gwoppipayres dg’ davran 
wacay ddıniay xal dvouiav, wA€o- 
ve(íav, pes, caxonOeias re xai 
SdAous, PrOupsopous Te wat xara- 
Aakıds,deoorvylav,bwepnpaviar 
re kai dda([ovelav, wevndoflay Te xal 
ädrAofeviav, Tavra yàp ol wpdo- 


covTes ciel Ln TY O«Q bwapxovaıy 
ob uóvov Bi ol wpácgoyres aúrá, 
dAAd 


kal ol cuvevdoxourres adrois. 


Clem. 33 i£ ajrob «dp lepeis ral 
Aevira: rávres ol Aeirovpyyobrres TQ 
dvamacrnpig Tod Geo: İf atrov å 
Kúpios "Ingots TÒ warà cápxa: è 
aúroú BaciAets xal Äpxovres xal %yov- 
pevos xard. roy lovday. 

Clem. 61 ov, Séowora, ¿Bras ri» 
¿¿oucíay rns Bacidelas abrots did Tov 
peyadomperovs xal dvexDur yov xpá- 
TOUS GOV, els TÓ yvdaxovras pâs rip 
úxd cov abrois Sedouévyy ófar wal 


7 TOU Oco? harayp dvblornxer ol 


de dudeornaóres tavrois «pipa Af- 
porras. 


LITERARY HISTORY 


Ixxxi 


Tuy Urorácoeodas abrois, un82y ivar- 
riouptvous r@ 0eXfjparí cov. 


References in the letters of Ignatius are the following: 


Rom. i. 3 rob yevopévov ix owép- 
paros Aaßld xara cápxa, to 
dpodivros vioð Oeod by 3urá pes. 

Rom. ii. 24. 


Rom. iii. 37 rot oiv $ xaúxnpo:s; 


Rom. vi. 4 oft xal f$ueis iv 
gaivórgTi Cwis vepirarfjoopar. 


Rom. vi. 5; viii. 17, 29. 


Rom. vi. 17 els du wapedödnre 
r6rov 3:dax7s. 


Rom. vii. 6 Gore 8ouÀeúeo Huds 
iv zawcrnrı rveúparos xal ob radasó- 
vg: ypápparos. 

Rom. viii. 11 ó éyelpas X. L 
is vexpú». 


Rom. ix. 33 oxeún lAéovs & wpo- 
sroípacer els Böfar. 

Rom. xiv. 17 ob ydp tory 
Baoıda rou Beov PBpwcıs xa 
wöcgıs. 


Rom. xv. 5 rd aurd Ypoveiv ly 
dAA6A646 xarà X. 1. 


Smyr. 1 dAndas $vra lx yévous 
Aaßld xarà cápxa, viðv O cod 
ward OéAnyua val Búva pio. 


Cf. Trall. 8 (both quote O. T.). 


Eph. 18 roy sauxnoıs Trav Aeyo- 
pévow ovveray ; 
(Close to a quotation of 1 Cor. i. 20.) 

Eph. 19 @eov dvóporivos pavepov- 
ndvov els saıyörnra didiov (wis. 

Mag. 5 &° ob day pù abOapéras 
Ixwuev TÓ dmodaveiv els rò abrod 

dos, TÒ (nv avrov oba tori by Av. 

Trall. 9 xard rò dpoimpa ds xal yuas 
rods morevovras abrQ obras lyepet ô 
sar)p avrou id» X. a od xopis rà 
dAndırdv (mv ob« Exoner. 

Mag. 6 els Túwoy «al 3uda xp» 

fas. 


Mag. 9 of ¿y wadaiols wpdypaow 
dyaorpapivres els kouvórgra édxidor 
HAGor. 


Trall. 9 ds wal danóds jyipón dwd 


vexpúv, tyelpavros  abróv Tob 
sarpós avrov. 

Eph. 9 sponrospacpévos els olxo- 
dounv Beov warpös. 


Trall. 2 ob yàp Bpwudre» xai 


worry elow Bráxovos. 


Eph. 1 dv eöxopaı warà 'I. X. bpás 
dyargy, xal wáyras buas abr@ ¿y ópodó- 
777: elvas. 


The following resemblances occur in the Epistle of Polycarp: 


Rom. vi. 13 «al rà uéAy ¿uo 
¿wa &aaiocvyns. 

Rom. xii. 12 ty8ucdpeOa 8 
rd $vAa roy @erós. 


Rom. xii. 10 rp $:iAa8«AQí 
els dAAHAOUs piAdoropyos, TD 
yu dAAfjAovs wponyoupervor. 


Rom. xiii. 8 4 ydp ¿yarúv rèv 
[rapor vópov werAhpunerv #.7.A. 


Pol. 4 ówAic&ue0a rots ŠzwÀ oss 
THs Steatogurns. 


Pol. 10 fraternitatis amatores 
diligentes invicem, in veritate sociati, 
mansuetudinem Domini — a/ferwtri 
praestolantes, nullum despicientes. 


Pol. 3 ¿dy yáp ris rovro dvrös y 
werAhpwmerv dvroAny dixarocvwns Ó 
yap éxov á-yám 9» paxpáy dorw ráo 
ápaprías. 
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Rom. xiv. 10 wávres yàp rapa- Pol 6 mal wdvras Bd vapa- 
ernoöpe«eda T Bhuarı ToU! O aTf)va. r9 Bhparı ToU Xpurob, 
eee wal txacroy imip lavro? Adyor 

12 dpa [odv) ixaoros Aus wept Bovvas. 
davrod Aöyor Bo e? [r$ 0H)”. 


It is hardly worth while to give evidence in detail from later 
authors. We find distinct reminiscences of the Romans in Aristides 
and in Justin Martyr *. Very interesting also is the evidence of the 
heretical writers quoted by Hippolytus in the Refutafio omnium 
haeresium it would of course be of greater value if we could fix 
with certainty the date of the documents he makes use of. We 
find quotations from the Epistle in writings ascribed to the Naas- 
senes 5, the Valentinians of the Italian school*, and to Basileides '. 
In the last writer the use made of Rom. v. 13, 14 and viii. 19, 23 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. 

If we turn to another direction we find interesting evidence of 
& kind which has not as yet been fully considered or estimated. 
The series of quotations appended from the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs can hardly be explained on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the writer was closely acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Romans. This is not the place to enter into the various 
critical questions which have been or ought to be raised concern- 
ing that work, but it may be noticed here— 

(x) That the writer makes use of a considerable number of 
books of the N. T. The resemblances are not confined to the 
writings of St. Paul. 

(2) That the quotations occur over a very considerable portion 
of the book, both in passages omitted in some MSS. and in 
passages which might be supposed to belong to older works. 

(3) The book is probably older than the time of Tertullian, 
while the crude character of the Christology would suggest a con- 
siderably earlier date. 


Rom. i. 4 rot ÓpicOÉvros vloú @eo@ Test. Levi. 18 xa] sreüua dyım 
dy bvráue ward myeua ádquio- | avos lora lv avrois.... 
eívgs... 


Rom. ii. 13 od ydp ol dxpoaral Test. Aser. 4 of yàp dyadol dybpes 
rópov Blxaro: rapd Ty Ben, .... OÍngaivol elo: wapa 79 Oeg. 


! rot Xpıoroü Western and Syrian. 

8 árobóce B D F G. 

3 ry O om. B F G. 

1 Rom, ii 4 = Dial. 47; Rom. iii. 11-17 = Dial. 27; Rom. iv. 3 = Dial. 23; 
Rom. ix. 7 = Dial. 44; Rom. ix. 27-29 = Dial. 32, 55, 64; Rom. x. 18 = 
Apol. i. 40; Rom. xi. 2, 3 = Dial. 39. 

* Hipp. Ref. v. 7, pp. 138. 64-140. 76 = Rom. i. 20-26 

* Ibid. vi. 36, p. i 9-10 = Rom. viii. 11. 

Y Ibid. vii. 28, p. 370. 80 = Rom. v. 13, 14; ibid. p. 368. 75 = Rom. vili 
19, 22. 
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arrangement we cannot conjecture with any certainty; but it may 
be noted that the Epistle placed first—the Galatians—is the one on 
which Marcion primarily rested his case and in which the anti- 
judaism of St. Paul is most prominent, while the four Epistles of the 
Captivity are grouped together at the conclusion. Another interest- 
ing point is the text of the Epistles used by Marcion. We need 
not stop to discuss the question whether the charge against Marcion 
of excising large portions of the Epistles is correct. That he did 
so is undoubted. In the Romans particularly he omitted chaps. 
L rg-ii r; iii. 31-iv. 25; ix. 1-33; X. 5-xi. 32; xv.-xvi. Nor 
again can we doubt that he omitted and altered short passages in 
order to harmonize the teaching with his own. For instance, in 
x. 2, 3 he seems to have read dyvoo)vrec ydp róv Gedy. Both these 
statements must be admitted. But two further questions remain : 
Can we in any case arrive at the text of the Epistles used by 
Marcion, and has Marcion's text influenced the variations of our 
MSS.? An interesting reading from this point of view is the omis- 
sion of spéror in i. 16 (see the notes, p. 24). Is this a case where 
his reading has influenced our MSS., or does he preserve an early 
variation or even the original text ? 

We need not pursue the history of the Epistle further. From the 
time of Irenaeus onwards we have full and complete citations in 
all the Church writers. The Epistle is recognized as being by 
St. Paul, is looked upon as canonical!, and is a groundwork of 
Christian theology. 

One more question remains to be discussed— its place in the 
collection of St. Paul's Epistles. According to the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon the Epistles of St. Paul were early divided 
into two groups, those to churches and those to individuals ; and 
this division permanently influenced the arrangement in the Canon, 
accounting of course incidentally for the varying place occupied by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is with the former group only that 
we are concerned, and here we find that there is a very marked 
variation in the order. Speaking roughly the earlier lists all place 
the Epistle to the Romans at the end of the collection, whilst later 
lists, as for example the Canon of the received text, place it at 
the beginning. 

For the earlier list our principal evidence is the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon: cum ipse beatus apostolus Paulus, sequens 
prodecessoris sui Johannis ordinem, nonnisi nominatim seplem ecclesiis 
scriba! ordine tali: ad Corinthios (prima). ad Ephesios (secunda), ad 
Philippenses (tertia), ad Colossenses (quarta), ad Galatas (quinta), ad 
Thessalonicenses (sexta), ad Romanos (septima). Nor does this 


: On Harnack's theory that the Pauline Epistles had at the close of the 
second century less canonical authority than the Gospels, see Sanday, Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 20, 66. 
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It has been pointed out that interpolation theories are not as absurd as they 
might $rima facie be held to be, for we have instances of the process actually 
taking place. The obvious examples are the Ignatian letters But these are 
not solitary, almost the whole of the Apocryphal literature has undergone the 
same process; so have the Acts of the Saints; so has the Didache for example 
when included in the Apostolic Constitutions. Nor are we without evidence o! 
interpolations in the N. T.; the phenomenon of the Western text presents 
exactly the same characteristics. May we not then expect the same to have 
happened in other cases where we have little or no information? Now in 
dealing with a document which has come down to us in a single MS, or 
version, or on any slight traditional evidence this possibility must always be 
considered, and it is necessary to be cautious in arguing from a single passage 
ina text which mer have been interpolated. Those who doubted the genuineness 
of the Armenian ent of Aristides for example, on the grounds that it 
contained the word Theotokos, have been proved to be wrong, for that word as 
was suspected by many has now been shown to have been interpolated. 
But in the case of the N. T. we have so many authorities going back in- 
dependently to such an early period, that it is most improbable that any 
important variation in the text could escape our knowledge. The different 
lines of text in St. Paul's Epistles must have separated as early as the 
beginning of the second century ; and we shall see shortly that one displacement 
in the text, which must have been eaily, and may have been very early, has 
influenced almost all subsequent documents. The number, the variety, and 
the early character of the texts preserved to us in MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
is a guarantee that a text formed on critical methods represents within very 
narrow limits the work as it left its author's hands. 

A second line of argument which is used in favour of interpolation theories 
is the difficulty and obscurity of some passages. No doubt there are p 
which are difficult; but it is surely very gratuitous to imagine that everything 
which is genuine is easy. The whole tendency of textual criticism is to prove 
that it is de custom of * redactors’ or ‘correctors’ or ‘ interpolators' to produce 
a text which is always superficially at any rate more easy than the genuine 
text. Bot on the other side, although the style of St. Paul is certainly not 
always perfectly smooth ; although he certainly is liable to be carried away by 
a side issue, to change the order of his thoughts, to leap over intermediate 
steps in his argument, yet no serious commentators of whatever school would 
doubt that there is a strong sustained argument running thrcugh the whole 
Epistle. The posib iy of the commentaries which have been written proves 
conclusively the improbability of theories implying a wide element of in- 
terpolation. But in the case of St. Paul we may go further. Even where there 
is a break in the argument, there is almost always a verbal connexion. When 
St. Paul passes for a time to a side issue there is a subtle connexion in thought 
as in words which would certainly escape an interpolator's observation. This 
has been pointed out in the notes on xi. 10; xv. 20, where the question of 
interpolation has been carefully examined; and if any one will take the 
trouble to go carefully through the end of ch. v and the beginning of ch. vi, 
he will see how each sentence leads on to the next. For instance, the first 
part of v. 20, which is omitted by some of these critics, leads on immediately 
to the second (wAcovdon . . . éwredvacev), that suggests Ümepemepicoevaer, then 
comes wAcovdoy in vi. 1; but the connexion of sin and death clcarly suggests 
the words of ver. 2 and the argument that follows. The same process may 
be worked ont through the whole Epistle. For the most part there is a clear 
and definite argument, and even where the logical continuity is broken there 
is always a connexion either in thought or words. The Epistles of St. Paul 
present for the most part a definite and compact literary unit. 

If to these arguments we add the external evidence which is given in detail 
above, we may feel reasonably confident that the historical conditions under 
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recognize that xiv and xv. 13 form a single paragraph which must not be 
split up. 
P But Tarde than this the remainder of chap. xv shows every sign of being 
a genuine work of the Apostle. The argument of Paley based upon the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem is in this case almost demonstrative 
(see p. xxxvi). The reference to the Apostle's intention of visiting Spain, to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, the dangers he is expecting, his hope of 
visiting Rome fulfilled in such a very different manner, are all inconsistent with 
spuriousness; while most readers will feel in the personal touches, in the 
combination of boldness in asserting his mission with consideration for the 
feelings of his readers, in the strong and deep emotions which are occasionally 
allowed to come to the suríace, all the most characteristic marks of the 
Apostle's writing. 

ur's views were followed bv Schwegler, Holsten, Zeller, and others, 
but have been rejected by Mangold, Hilgenteld, Pfleiderer, Weizsäcker, and 
Lipsius. A modified form is put forward by Lucht !, who con-iders that parts 
are genuine and part spurious : in fact he applies the interpolation theory to 
these two chapters (being followed to a slight extent by Lipsius). Against 
any such theory the arguments are conclusive. It has all the disadvantages of 
the broader theory and does not either solve the problem suggested by the manu- 
script evidence or receive support from it. For the rejection of the last two 
chapters as a whole there is some support. as we have seen; for believing that 
they contain interpolations (except in a form to be considered immediately) there 
is no external evidence. "There is no greater need for suspecting interpolations 
in chap. xv than in chap. xiv. 

3. We may dismiss then all such theories as imply the spuriousness of the last 
two chapters and may pass on to a second group which explains the pheno- 
mena of the MSS. by supposing that our Epistle has grown up through the 
combination of different letters or parts of letters either all addressed to the 
Roman Church. or addressed partly to the Roman Church, partly elsewhere. 
An elaborate and typical theory of this sort, and one which has the merit of 
explaining all the facts, is that of Kenan“, He supposes that the so-called 
Epistle to the Romans was a circular letter and that it existed in four different 
forms : 

(i) A letter to the Romans. This contained chap. i-xi and chap. xv. 
(ii) A letter to the Ephesians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 1-20. 

(iii) A letter to the Thessalonians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 21-24. 
(iv) A letter to an unknown church. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27. 

In the last three letters there would of course be some modifications in 
chap. i, of which we have a reminiscence in the variations of the MS. G. 

This theory is supported by the following amongst other arguments : 

(i) We know, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that St. Paul 
wrote circular letters. (ii) The Epistle as we have it has four endings, xv. 33, 
xvi. 20, 24, 25-27. Each of these really represented the ending of a separate 
Epistle. (iii) There are strong internal grounds tor believing that xvi. 1-30 
was addressed to the Ephesian Church. (iv) The Macedonian names occurring 
in xvi 21-24 suggest that these verses were addressed to a Macedonian 
church. (v) This explains how it came to be that such an elaborate letter 
— to a church of which St. Paul had such little knowledge as that 
of Rome. 

This theory has one advantage, that it accounts for all the facts; but there 
are two arguments against it which are absolutely conclusive. One is that 
there are not four endings in the kpistle at all; xv. 33 is not like any of the 


` Lucht, Ober die beiden letsten Capitel des Rómerbriefs, 1871. 
* Renan, S£. Paul, pp. lxii ff. This theory is examined at great length by 
Bp. Lightfoot, of. cit. pp. 293 ff. 
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must refer to that and to Dr. Hort's own essay for the reasons which make ut 
accept the doxology as not only a genuine work of St. Paul, but also as an 
integral portion of the Epistle. That at the end he should feel compelled 
once more to sum up the great ideas of which the Epistle is full and put them 
clearly and strongly before his readers is quite in accordance with the whole 
mind of the Apostle. He does so in fact at the conclusion of the Galatian 
letter, although not in the form of a doxology. 

Dr. Hort then proceeds to criticize and explain away the textual phenomena. 
We have quoted his emendation of the passage in Origen and pointed out that 
it is to us most unconvincing. No single argument in favour of the existence 
of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combination of reasons is 
in our opinion too weighty to be explained away. 

Dr. Hort's own conclusions are: (1) He suggests that as the last two 
chapters were considered unsuitable for public reading, they might be omitted in 
systems of lectionaries while the doxology — which was felt to be edifying—was 
appended to chap. xiv, that it might be read. (2) Some such theory as this 
might explain the capitulations. ‘The analogy of the common Greek capitu- 
lations shows how easily the personal or local and as it were temporary portions 
of an epistle might be excluded from a schedule of chapters or paragraphs.’ 
(3) The omission of the allusions to Rome is due to a simple transcriptional 
accident. (4) * When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the insertion 
of the Doxology after xiv and its omission.’ This latter is due to Marcion, 
which must be explained to mean an omission agreeing with the reading in 
Marcion's copy. “On the whole it is morally certain that the omission is 
his only as having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a genuine 
ancient reading. Dr. Hort finally concludes that though a genuine reading ít 
is incorrect and perhaps arises through some accident such as the tearing oft 
of the end of a papyrus roll or the last sheet in a book. 

While admitting the force of some of Hort's criticisms on Lightfoot, and 
especially his defence of the genuineness of the doxology, we must express 
our belief that his manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat arbitrary, 
and that his theory does not satisfactorily explain all the facts. 

7. We ourselves incline to an opinion suggested first we believe by 
Dr. Gifford. 

As will have already become apparent, no solution among those offered has 
attempted to explain what is really the most difficult part of the problem, 
the place at which the division was made. We know that the doxology 
was in many copies inserted at the end of chap. xiv; we have strong grounds 
for believing that in some editions chaps. xv and xvi were omitted; why is it 
at this place, certainly not a suitable one, that the break occurs? As we have 
seen, a careful examination of the text shows that the first thirteen verses of 
chap. xv are linked closely with chap. xiv—so closely that it is impossible to 
believe that they are not genuine, or that the Apostle himself could have cut 
them off from the context in publishing a shorter edition of his Epistle in- 
tended for a wide circulation. Nor again is it probable that any one arranging 
the Epistle for church services would have made the division at this place. 
The difficulty of the question is of course obscured for us by the division 
into chapters. To usif we wished to cut off the more personal part of the 
Epistle, a rough and ready method might suggest itself in the excision of the 
last two chapters, but we are dealing with a time before the present or 
probably any division into chapters existed. 

Now if there were no solution possible, we might possibly ascribe this 
division to accident; but as a matter of fact internal evidence and external 
testimony alike point to the same cause. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable testimony for the fact that Marcion excised the last two chapters, and 
if we examine the beginning of chap. xv we shall find that as far as regards 
the first thirteen verses hardly any other course was possible for him, if he held 
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(not of this but of Savile’s text which is superior to Montfaucon's), 
by the Rev. 2: B. Morris, was given in the Library of the Fathers, 
vol. vii: Oxford, 1841. The Homilies were delivered at Antioch 
probably between 387-397 A.D. They show the preacher at his 
best and are full of moral enthusiasm and of sympathetic human 
insight into the personality of the Apostle; they are also the work 
of an accomplished scholar and orator, but do not always sound the 
depths of the great problems with which the Apostle is wrestling. 
They have at once the merits and the limitations of Antiochene 
exegesis. 

Tueoporet (Theodrt., Thdrt.) played a well-known moderating 
part in the controversies of the fifth century. He died in 458 a. D. 
As a commentator he is a pediseguus—but one of the best of the 
many pedisegui—of St. Chrysostom. His Commentary on the Ep. 
to the Romans is contained in his Works, ed. Sirmond: Paris, 
1642, Tom. iii. 1-119; also ed. Schulze and Noesselt, Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannes Damascenus (Jo.-Damasc.); died before 754 a.p. His 
commentary is almost entirely an epitome of Chrysostom; it is 
printed among his works (ed. Lequien: Paris, 1712, tom. ii. 
pp. 1-60). The so-called Sacra Parallela published under his 
name are now known to be some two centuries earlier and 
probably in great part the work of Leontius of Byzantium (see the 
brilliant researches of Dr. F. Loofs: Studien uber die dem Johannes 
von Damascus sugeschriebenen Parallelen, Halle, 1892). 

OzcuwENIUS (Oecum.); bishop of Tricca in Thessaly in the 
tenth century. The Commentary on Romans occupies pp. 195- 
413 of his Works (ed. Joan. Hentenius: Paris, 1631). It is prac- 
tically a Catena with some contributions by Oecumenius himself; 
it includes copious extracts from Photius (Phot.), the eminent 
patriarch of Constantinople (c. 820-c. 891) ; these are occasionally 
noted. 

THEOPHYLACT (Theoph.) ; archbishop of Bulgaria under Michael 
VII Ducas (1071-1078), and still living in 1118. His Commentary 
is one of the best specimens of its kind (Opp. ed. Venet., 1754- 
1763, tom. ii. 1-118). 

EuTHYMIUS ZIGABENUS (Euthym.-Zig.) ; living after 1118; monk 
in a monastery near Constantinople and in high favour with the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus. His Commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epistles were not published until 1887 (ed. Calogeras : Athens); 
and as for that reason they have not been utilized in previous 
editions we have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve 
citation by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought, 
but like all the writers of this date they follow closely in the foot- 
steps of Chrysostom. 
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HucH or Sr. Victor (Hugo a S. Victore, Hugh of Paris); 
f. 1097-1141. Amongst the works of the great mystic of the 
twelfth century are published A/llegoriae in Novum Testamentum, 
Lib. VI. Allegoriae im Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Migne, 
P. L. clxxv, col. 879), and Quaestiones el Decisiones in Epistolas 
D. Paul. 1. In Epistolam ad Romanos (Migne, clxxv, col. 431). 
The authenticity of both these is disputed. St. Hugh was a typical 
representative of the mystical as opposed to the rationalizing 
tendency of the Middle Ages. 

PETER ABELARD, 1079-1142. Petri Abaelardi commentariorum 
super S. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos libri quinque (Migne, P. L. 
cixxvii. col. 783). The commentary is described as being ‘literal, 
theological, and moral. The author follows the text exactly, 
explains each phrase, often each part of a phrase separately, and 
attempts (not always very successfully) to show the connexion of 
thought. Occasionally he discusses theological or moral questions, 
often with great originality, often showing indications of the opinions 
for which he was condemned’ (Migne, op. cif. col. 30). So far as 
we have consulted it, we have found it based partly on Origen partly 
on Augustine, and rather weak and indecisive in its character. 

Thomas AQUINAS, c. 1225-1274, called Doctor Angelicus. His 
Expositio in Epistolas omnes Divi Pauli Apostoli (Opp. Tom. xvi. 
Venetiis, 1593) formed part of the preparation which he made for 
his great work the Summa Theologiae—a preparation which consisted 
in the careful study of the sentences of Peter Lombard, the Scriptures 
with the comments of the Fathers, and the works of Aristotle. His 
commentary works out in great detail the method of exegesis started 
by St. Augustine. No modern reader who turns to it can fail to 
be struck by the immense intellectual power displayed, and by the 
precision and completeness of the logical analysis. Its value is 
chiefly as a complete and methodical exposition from a definite 
point of view. That in attempting to fit every argument of 
St. Paul into the form of a scholastic syllogism, and in making 
every thought harmonize with the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
there should be a tendency to make St. Paul's words fit a precon- 
ceived system is not unnatural. 


3. Reformation and Post- Reformation Periods. 


Cozxr, John (c. 1467-1519); Dean of St. Paul's. Colet, the 
friend of Erasmus, delivered a series of lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans about the year 1497 in the University of Oxford. 
These were published in 1873 with a translation by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul's School. They are full of interest 
as an historical memorial of the earlier English Reformation. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 1466-1536. Erasmus’ Greek Testamen 
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(iv) of the Sacraments; (v) of the Roman or false doctrine of Sacraments, 
and (vi) of Christian Liberty or Church Polity. There is just a single para- 
graph on Election. In 1539 he published two things, the Commentary on 
Romans and the and edition of the /nstitwfes. And the latter are greatly 
expanded with all his distinctive doctrines fully developed. Two things are, 

I think, certain: this development was due to his study (1) of Augustine, 

especially the Anti-Pelagian writings, and (2) of St. Paul. But it was St. 

Paul read through Augustine. The exegetical stamp is peculiarly distinct 

in the doctrinal parts of the /nstitutes; and so I should say that his ideas 

were not so much philosophical as theological and exegetical in their basis. 

I ought to add however as indicating his philosophical bent that his earliest 

studies—before he became a divine—were on Seneca, De Clementia.’ 

BzzA, Theodore (1519-1605). His edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with translation and annotations was first published by 
H. Stephanus in 1565, his Adnofationes majores in N. T. at Paris 
ın 1594- 

Arminius (Jakob Harmensen), 1560-1609, Professor at Leyden, 
1603. Asatypical example of the opposite school of interpretation 
to that of Calvin may be taken Arminius. His works were com- 
paratively few, and he produced few commentaries. “Two tracts of 
his however were devoted to explaining Romans vii and ix. He 
admirably illustrates the statement of Hallam that *every one who 
bad to defend a cause, found no course so ready as to explain the 
Scriptures consistently with his own tenets.’ 

The two principal Roman Catholic commentators of the seven- 
teenth century were Estius and Cornelius a Lapide. | 

CoRNELIUS A LaPipE (van Stein), ob. 1637, a Jesuit, published 
his Commen/aria in omnes d. Pauli epistolas at Antwerp in 1614. 

Estius (W. van Est), ob. 1613, was Provost and Chancellor of 
Douay. His ln omnes Pauli ef aliorum apostolor. epistolas com- 
mentar. was published after his death at Douay in 1614-1616. 

Grorius (Huig van Groot), 1583-1645. ‘His Annotationes 
im N. T. were published at Paris in 1644. This distinguished 
publicist and statesman had been in his younger days a pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger at Leyden, and his Commentary on the Bible was 
the first attempt to apply to its elucidation the more exact philo- 
logical methods which he had learnt from his master. He had 
hardly the philological ability for the task he had undertaken, and 
although of great personal piety was too much destitute of dogmatic 
interest. 

The work of the philologists and scholars of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century on the Old and New Testament 
was summed up in Critici Sacri, first published in 1660. It 
contains extracts from the leading scholars from Valla and Erasmus 
to Grotius, and represents the point which philological study in the 
N. T. had up to that time attained. 

Two English commentators belonging to the seventeenth century 
deserve notice 
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Fritzsche on Romans (3 vols. — poda) aote on St, vi ber 
and Bleck on Hebrews, is a vast of materials to 

Fritzsche was one 
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stimulated to self-improvement in this respect. 
Mever, H. A. W. (Mey.), 1800-1873; Consistorialrath in the 
eig aal rie Meyer's famou diocesana ga sda e 
to appear in 1832, were carried on unresting energy in a 
— —— enlarged editions until his death. 
There da: an encelleoe Regtish canales Of thé Conitá de 
Romans published by Messrs, T. and T. Clark under the 
ship of Dr. W. P. Dickson in 1873, 1874. Meyer and De Wette 
may be said to have been the founders of the modern style of 
— A A ae ors scientific, through its 
pplication of grammatical and 


De WETTE, W, M. L. (De W.), 1780-1849; — for a short 
time at Berlin, whence he was dismissed, afterwards at Basel, His 
Kuragefassles exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament first 
appeared in 1836-1848. De Wette was an ardent lover of freedom 
and rationalistically inclined, but his commentaries are models of 
brevity and precision. 

Stuart, Moses, 1780-1852; Professor at Andover, Mass. Comm. 
on Romans first published in 1832 (British edition with preface by 
Dr. Pye-Smith in 1833). At a time when Biblical exegesis was 
not being very actively prosecuted in Great Britain two works ol 
solid merit were produced in America. One of these was by 
Moses Stuart, who did much to naturalize German methods, He 
expresses large obligations to Tholuck, but is independent as 
a commentator and modified considerably the Calvinism of his 
surroundings. 

Hover, Dr, C., 1797- 1878; Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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edition appeared in 1877, the second in 1881, and there have been 
several others since. 

Gober, Dr. F. (Go.), Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sur 
VEptire aux Romains, Paris, &c., 1879, English translation in 
T. and T. Clark's series, 1881. Godet and Oltramare are both 
Franco-Swiss theologians with a German training; and their com- 
mentaries are somewhat similar in character. They are extremely 
full, giving and discussing divergent interpretations under the names 
of their supporters. Both are learned and thoughtful works, 
strongest in exegesis proper and weakest in textual criticism. 

OLTRAMARE, Hugues (Oltr.), 1813-1894; Professor at Geneva. 
Commentaire sur [ Epttre aux Romains, published in 1831, 1882 
(a volume on chaps. i-v. 11 had appeared in 1843). Resembling 
Godet in many particulars, Oltramare seems to us to have the 
stronger grip and greater individuality in exegesis, though the 
original views of which he is fond do not always commend them- 
selves as right, 

Mourz, Rev. H. C. G. (Mou); Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. Mr. Moule's edition (in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools) appeared in 1879. It reminds us of Dr. Vaughan's in 
its elegant scholarship and seeming independence of other com- 
mentaries, but it is fuller in exegesis. The point of view approaches 
as nearly as an English Churchman is likely to approach to Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Moule has also commented on the Epistle in 7% 
Expositors Bible. 

Girrorp, Dr. E. H. (Gif.); sometime Archdeacon of London. 
The Epistle to the Romans in Zhe Speaker's Commentary (1881) 
was contributed by Dr. Gifford, but is also published separately. 
We believe that this is on the whole the best as it is the most 
judicious of all English commentaries on the Epistle. There are 
few difficulties of exegesis which it does not fully face, and the 
solution which it offers is certain to be at once scholarly and well 
considered: it takes account of previous work both ancient and 
modern, though the pages are not crowded with names and 
references. Our obligations to this commentary are probably 
higher than to any other. 

Lippon, Dr. H. P. (Lid.); Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, published posthumously in 1893, after being 
in an earlier form circulated privately among Dr. Liddon’s pupils 
during his tenure of the Ireland Chair (1870-1882). The Analysis 
was first printed in 1876, but after that date much enlarged. It is 
what its name implies, an analysis of the argument with very full 
notes, but not a complete edition. It is perhaps true that the 
analysis is somewhat excessively divided and subdivided; in 
exegesis it is largely based on Meyer, but it shows everywhere the 
band of a most lucid writer and accomplished theologian. 
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Barusy, Dr. James; formerly Principal of Bishop Hatfield's 
Hall, Durham. Dr. Barmby contributed Romans to the Pulpi 
Commentary (London, 1890); a sound, independent and vigorous 
exposition. 

Lrrsius, Dr. R. A. (Lips.), 1830-1892; Professor at Jena. This 
most unwearied worker won and maintained his fame in other 
fields than exegesis. He had however written a popular com- 
mentary on Romans for the Profestantendibel (English translation, 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 1883), and he edited 
the same Epistle along with Galatians and Philippians in the 
Handcommentar zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg i. B., 1891). 
This is a great improvement on the earlier work, and is perhaps 
in many respects the best, as it is the latest, of German commen- 
taries; especially on the side of historical criticism and Biblical 
theology it is unsurpassed. No other commentary is so different 
from those of our own countrymen, or would serve so well to 
supplement their deficiencies. 

ScuAEFER, Dr. A.; Professor at Münster. Dr. Schaefer’s Er- 
klarung d. Briefes an die Rómer (Münster i. W., 1891) may be 
taken as a specimen of Roman Catholic commentaries. lt is 
pleasantly and clearly written, with fair knowledge of exegetical 
literature, but seems to us often just to miss the point of the 
Apostle’s thought. Dr. Schanz, the ablest of Roman Catholic 
commentators, has not treated St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We are glad to have been able to refer, through the kindness of 
a friend, to a Russian commentary. 

THEOPHANES, ob. 1893; was Professor and Inspector in the 
St. Petersburgh Ecclesiastical Academy and afterwards Bishop of 
Vladimir and Suzdal. He early gave up his see and retired to 
a life of learning and devotion. His commentary on the Romans 
was published in 1890. He is described as belonging to an 
old and to a certain extent antiquated school of exegesis. His 
commentary is based mainly on that of Chrysostom. Theophanes 
has both the strength and weakness of his master, Like him he is 
often historical in his treatment, like him he sometimes fails to 
grasp the more profound points in the Apostle's teaching. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


— — 


Ecclesiastical Writers (see p. xcviii ff.). 


Amb. . ° ° . . . Ambrose, 

Ambrstr. < +. e . Ambrosiaster. 

Ath. . ° ° . Athanasius. 

Aug. < oe ° . . Augustine. 

Bas. . ° ° ° . Basil. 

Chrys. ° e « °. + Chrysostom. 
Clem.-Alex. °. we . Clement of Alexandria. 
Clem.-Rom. . | . Clement of Rome. 
Cypr.. . © è à . Cyprian. 

Cyr.-Alex. . V ow š . Cyril of Alexandria. 
Cyr.Jerus. . < e . » Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Epiph. ° ° N . Epiphanius. 

Eus . š . e ° e Eusebius. 
Euthym.-Zig. . e . Euthymius Zigabenus. 
Hippol e è . œ . Hippolytus. 

Ign. . Ç ° ° ° . Ignatius. 

Jer. (Hieron) © + © + Jerome. 

Jos. . . . e > . Josephus 

Method. . è è à . Methodius, 

Novat. ° e e 5. + Novatian. 

Oecum. . «© . . +. Oecumenius 

Orig. ° ° ° ° ° ° Origen. 

Orig-laat . .. e à . Latin Version of Origen 
Pelag. e >o >o > Pelagius. 

Phot. ° ° ° ° ° . Photius. 

Ruf. . . e à . . Rufinus. 

Sedul. . e| ° ° . Sedulius. 

Tert. . ° ° ° ° . Tertullian. 
Theod-Mope . < < + Theodore of Mopsuessia 
Theodrt. ° ° ° ° e Theodoret. 

Theoph. ° ° ° ° ° Theophylact. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Versions (see p. lxvi f.). 
Aegyptt. e e ° e ° Egyptian, 
Boh. ° ° e ° ° Bohairic, 
Sah. ° ° ° ° ° Sahidic. 
Aeth. ° ° e ° ° ° Ethiopic. 
Arm. . e ° ° ° oe Armenias, 
Goth. ° ° ° ° ° ° Gothic. 
Latt. ° ° e e ° ° Latin. 
Lat. Vet. . š ‘ . Vetus Latina. 
Vulg. ° ° ° ° ° Vulgate. 
Syr. . e «© è> +. Syriac. 
Pesh. . ; š i . Peshitto. 
Harcl. . c . ° . Harclean. 
Cov. . š ; š š Coverdale. 
Genev : e ° i . Geneva. 
Rhem. ° ‘ à . . Rheims (or Douay). 
Tyn. . . ° ° ° . Tyndale. 
Wic. ° ° ° ° ° ° Wiclif. 
AV. . . š ° " . Authorized Version. 
RV. . A e . š . Revised Version. 
Editors (see p. cv ff.). 
T.R. W . œ . Textus Receptus. 
Tisch. $ š š ° . Tischendorf. 
Treg. e > « >o » Tregelles 
WH. ë . š e . Westcott and Hort 
Alf. . š ° š š . Alford. 
Beng. ç 75 d * . Bengel. 
Del. . ° ° ° ° . Delitzsch. 
De W. ° e e ° ° De Wette. 
El . i ° ° Š . Ellicott. 
Fi. . . è œ ° . Fritzsche (C. F. A.) 
Gif. ° ° ° ° e ° Giffor d. 
Go. ° ° ° ° ° ° Godet. 
Lf. e e e e ° ° Lightfoot. 
Lid. ° e e e ° ° Liddon. 
Lips. . . o ° ° . Lipsius. 
Mey. . . e o jo « Meyer. 
Mey-W. . è o o « Meyer-Weim, 
Oler. ° ° ° ° ° ° Oltramare. 
Va . ° e 7 s% . Vaughan. 


C.T.G. 9 
C.I.L. ; 
Grm.-Tha». 

Trench, Sys. 
Win. 

Exp. . š 
JBExes. . 
Zw Th. N 
add. . . 
al . . 
cal. (caten.) , 
codd. . š 
edd. . . 
edd. pr . e 


om. . a 
pau . . 


ple . ` ° 
plur . 39 e 
praem. ë 
fel. . š 
2/3, 4/5, &c. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ç “Q . Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum. 

. ° . Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum. 

° ° . Grimm-Thayers Lext- 
con. 

. ° . Trench on Synonyms. 

š e . Winer's Grammar. 


° ® 0 
e e 
* e e 
e e. 
0 e e 
e e ° 
° e ° 
® e. 
» e e. 
e. O ° 
e e 
e e e 
e. e e. 


Expositor. 

Journal of the Society of 
Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. 

Zeitschrift für wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie. 

addit, addunt, &c. 

alii, alibi. 

catena. 

codices. 

editores. 

editores priores (older 
editors). 

omittit, omittunt, &c. 

pauci. 

plerique. 

plures. 

praemittit, praemittunt, 

&c. 

reliqui. 

twice out of three times, 
four out of five times, 

&c. 


In text-critical notes adverbs (dzs, semel, &c.), statistics (3⁄,, “/,) and 
cod. codd., ed. edd., &c., always qualify the word which precedes, not 
that which follows: ‘Vulg. codd? = some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
Epiph. cod. or Epiph. ed.=a MS. or some printed edition of 


Epiphanius. 


N.B.—Tbe text commented upon is that commonly known as the 
Revisers’ Greek Text (i. e. the Greek Text presupposed in the Revised 
Version of 1881) published by the Clarendon Press, The few instanoes 
im which the editors dissent from this text are noted as they ocour. 


THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION, 


1.1,7. * Paul, a divinely chosen and accredited Apostle, 
gives Christian greeting to the Roman Church, itself also 
divinely called. 

"Paul, a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, an Apostle called 
by divine summons as much as any member of the original 
Twelve, solemnly set apart for the work of delivering God's 
message of salvation; *Paul, so authorized and commissioned, 
gives greeting to the whole body of Roman Christians (whether 
Jewish or Gentile), who as Christians are special objects of the 
Divine love, called out of the mass of mankind into the inner 
society of the Church, consecrated to God, like Israel of old, as 
His own peculiar people. May the free unmerited favour of 
God and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him be 
yours! May God Himself, the heavenly Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 


I. 2-0. J preach, in accordance with our Fewish Scrip- 
tures, Fesus the Son of David and Son of God, whose 
commission I bear. 


*The message which I am commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon the world without preparation, 
but rather the direct fulfilment of promises which God had 
inspired the prophets of Israel to set down in Holy Writ. *It 
relates to none other than His Son, whom it presents in a twofold 
aspect ; on the one hand by physical descent tracing His lineage 

* In this one instance we have ventured to break up the long and heavily- 
weighted sentence in the Greek, and to treat its two main divisions separately. 
Bat the second of these is not in the strict sense a parenthesis: the constraction 


of the whole paragraph is continuous. 
B 
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to David, as the Messiah was to do, ‘and on the other hand, in 
virtue of the Holiness inherent in His spirit, visibly designated or 
declared to be Son of God by the miracle of the Resurrection. He, 
I say, is the sum and substance of my message, Jesus, the Jew's 
Messiah, and the Christian's Lord. *And it was through Him that 
I, like the rest of the Apostles, received both the general tokens of 
God's favour in that 1 was called to be a Christian and also the 
special gifts of an Apostle. *My duty as an Apostle is among 
all Gentile peoples, and therefore among you too at Rome, to win 
men over to the willing service of loyalty to Him; and the end 
to which all my labours are directed is the honour of His Holy 
Name. 


1-7. In writing to the Church of the imperial city, which he 
had not yet visited, St. Paul delivers his credentials with some 
solemnity, and with a full sense of the magnitude of the issues in 
which they and he alike are concerned. He takes occasion at 
once to define (i) his own position, (ii) the position of his readers, 
(iii) the central truth in that common Christianity which unites 
them. 

The leading points in the section may be summarized thus: 
(i) I, Paul, am an Apostle by no act of my own, but by the 
deliberate call and in pursuance of the long-foreseen plan of God 
(vv. 1, 7). (ii) You, Roman Christians, are also special objects of 
the Divine care. You inherit under the New Dispensation the 
same position which Israel occupied under the Old (vv. 6, 7). 
(iii) The Gospel which 1 am commissioned to preach, though new 
in the sense that it puts forward a new name, the Name of Jesus 
Christ, is yet indissolubly linked to the older dispensation which 
it fulfils and supersedes (vv. 2, 7; see note on rAnrois dyios). (iv) 
Its subject is Jesus, Who is at once the Jewish Messiah and the 
Son of God (vv. 3, 4). (v) From Him, the Son, and from the Father, 
may the blessedness of Christians descend upon you (ver. 7). 

This opening section of the Epistle affords a good opportunity 
to watch the growth of a Christian Theology, in the sense of 
reflection upon the significance of the Life and Death of Christ 
and the relation of the newly inaugurated order of things to the 
old. We have tu remember (1) that the Epistle was written about 
the year 58 a.D., or within thirty years of the Ascension; (2) that 
in the interval the doctrinal language of Christianity has had to 
be built up from the foundations. We shall do well to note which 
of the terms used are old and which new, and how far old terms 
have had a new face put upon them. We will return to this point 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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Jost about the group 1 and 3 Cor. Rom. there is a certain amount of 
oubt. 

Remembering the Western element which enters into B in Epp. Paul.. it 
looks as if the evidence for xv iv in Cor. Rom. might be entirely Western; 
but that is not quite clear, and the reading may possibly be right. In any 
case it would seem tbat just about this time St. Paul fell into the habit of 
writing Xpords "Ingots. The interest of this would lie in the fact that in 
Xpords 'Inoovs the first word would seem to be rather more distinctly a 
proper name than in "Ingots Xpirrós. No doubt the latter phrase is rapidly 
passing into a proper name, but Xporés would seem to have a little of its 
sense as a title still clinging to it: the phrase would be in fact transitional 
between Xpiorös or ó Xpords of the Gospels and the later Xpords 'IncoUs or 
Xporés simply as a proper name (see Sanday, Bampton Lectures, 2 
and an article by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in Expos. 1888, i. 386 8. 
subject would repay working out on a wider scale of induction. 


xAntds dróorohos. wAncıs is another idea which has its roots in 
the Old Testament. Eminent servants of God become so by an 
express Divine summons. The typical examples would be 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), Moses (Ex. iii. 10), the prophets (Isa. vi. 
8, 9; Jer. i. 4, 5, &c.). The verb xaAei» occurs in a highly typical 
passage, Hos. xi r ¿£ Alyomrov pererádega rà vékva pov. For 
particular form «Anrés we cannot come nearer than the ‘guests’ 
xAnroí) of Adonijah (1 Kings i. 41, 49). By his use of the term 
t. Paul places himself on a level at once with the great Old 
Testament saints and with the Twelve who had been ‘called’ 
expressly by Christ (Mark i. 17; ii. 14 t) The same combina- 
tion «Anrös ander. occurs in 1 Cor. i. r, but is not used elsewhere 
by St. Paul or any of the other Apostles. In these two Epistles 
St. Paul has to vindicate the parity of his own call (on the way 
to Damascus, cf. also Acts xxvi. 17) with that of the elder 
Apostles. 


On the relation of xAgrós to éxAexrós see Lft. on Col. iii. 12. There is 
a difference between the usage of the Gospels and Epistles. In the Gospels 
«Anroí are all who are invited to enter Christ's kingdom, whether or not they 
accept the invitation ; the ¿xAexroí are a smaller group, selected to special 
honour (Matt. xxii. 14). In St. Paul both words are applied to the 
same persons; xAnrós implies that the call has been not only given but 
obeyed. 
ámborohos. It is well known that this word is used in two 
senses; a narrower sense in which it was applied by our Lord 
Himself to the Twelve (Luke vi. 13; Mark iii. 14 v.1.), and a wider 
in which it includes certainly Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 14) and 
probably James, the Lord's brother (Gal. i. rg), Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and many others (cf. ı Cor, xii. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11; Didaché xi, xii, &c.; also esp. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 9a ff. ; 
Harnack in Texte u. Untersuch. ii. 111 ff.). Strictly speaking 
St. Paul could only claim to be an Apostle in the wider accepta- 
tion of the term ; he lays stress, however, justly on the fact that he is 
«Anrós dmócroÀos, i. e. not merely an Apostle by virtue of possessing 
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times in Epp. Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. cnly twice; evay- 
yeAileodas twenty times in Epp. Paul., besides once mid. seven times 
pass.) The disparity between St. Paul and the other N. T. writers 
outside Evv. Synopt. Acts is striking. The use of evayyédiov fot 
a Book lies beyond our limits (Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 317 n.); 
the way is prepared for it by places like Mark i. 1; Apoc. xiv. 6. 

2. wpoermyyefAaro. The words érayyedía, énayycAAeo0a. occur 
several times in LXX, but not in the technical sense of the grea 
‘promises’ made by God to His people. The first instance of 
this use is Ps. Sol. xii. 8 xal siot xupiov KÀnpovopncauy enayyalas 
«upiov: Cf. vii. g rov enoa: róv olxoy 'laxw8 els Quédpay dv 9 émryye o 
avrois, and xvii. 6 ois our emnyyedo, pera Bias adeidovro: a group of 
passages which is characteristic of the attitude of wistful expecta- 
tion in the Jewish people during the century before the Birth of 
Christ. No wonder that the idea was eagerly seized upon by the 
primitive Church as it began to turn the pages of the O. T. and to 
find one feature after another of the history of its Founder and of 
its own history foretold there. 


We notice that in strict accordance with what we may believe to have been 
the historical sequence, neither dwayyeAia nor ¿mayYéAXAeo0a (in the technica? 
sense) occur in the Gospels until we come to Luke xxiv. 49, where éway- 
yeAla is used of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit; but we no sooner cross 
over to the Acts than the use becomes frequent. The words cover (i) the 

romises made by Christ, in particular the promise of the Holy Spirit (which 
is referred to the Father in Acts i. 4); so &rayyeAia three times in the Acts, 
Gal. iii. 14, and Eph. i. 13; (ii) the promises of the O. T. fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity; so éwayyeAia four times in Acts (note esp. Acts xiii, 32, xxvi. O), 
some eight times each in Rom. and Gal., both drayyeAia and ¿ma-ryéAAeo0a, 
repeatedly in Heb., &c. ; (iii) in a yet wider sense of promises, whether as yet 
falfilled or unfulfilled, e.g. 2 Cor. i. 20 dca: yàp &mayyeAiaı Beov (cf. v i. 1); 
I Tim. iv. 8; a Tim. i. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 4 $ &rayyeAla rijs rapovoio, wrod, 


dy ypadais dyiats: perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use 
of this phrase (Philo prefers lepal ypadal, iepai Biros ó lepós Adyos : 
cf. Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 72); but the use is evidently well estab- 
lished, and the idea of a collection of authoritative books goes 
back to the prologue to Ecclus. In ypa$ais dyias the absence of 
the art. throws the stress on dylaıs ; the books are ‘holy’ as con- 
taining the promises of God Himself, written down by inspired 
men (da rà» mpobnrwv aurov), 

8. yevopévov. This is contrasted with dpıodevros, yevouévov denot- 
ing, as usually, ‘transition from one state or mode of subsistence 
to another’ (Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30); it is rightly paraphrased 
‘ [Who] was born, and is practically equivalent to the Johannean 
éAÓóvros els rò» xóa ov. 

dx orépparos Aaßid. For proof that the belief in the descent of 
the Messiah from David was a living belief see Mark xii. 35 ff. 
wes Aéyovsw ol ypauuareis Gre ó Xpioros wes dors Aaßid; (cf. Mark 
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sance), yet in the visible manifestation of Sonship as addressed to 
the understanding of men (cf. esp. Phil. ii. 9 8 xal ó eds aurö» 
ŠmepúVyoce, xai éxupicato avr ró Óvoua rò únip wa» Óvoga). This is 
sufficiently expressed by our word “designated, which might 
perhaps with advantage also be used in the two places in the Acts. 
It is true that Christ decomes Judge in a sense in which He does 
not become Son ; but He is Judge too not wholly by an external 
creation but by an inherent right. The Divine declaration, as it 
were, endorses and proclaims that right. 
The Latin versions are not very helpful. The common rendering was 
en (so expressly Rufinus [Orig.-lat.] ad doc.; cf. Introd. $ 7). 
ilary of Poitiers has destinatus, which Rufinus also prefers. Tertullian 
reads definitus. 
vto Oeo. “Son of God,’ like ‘Son of Man,’ was a recognized 
title of the Messiah (cf. Enoch cv. 2; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29; xiii. 32, 
37, 52; Xiv. 9, in all which places the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as * My Son,’ though the exact phrase ‘Son of God’ does 
not occur). It is remarkable that in the Gospels we very rarely 
find it used by our Lord Himself, though in face of Matt. xxvii. 43, 
John x. 36, cf. Matt. xxi. 37 f. a/, it cannot be said that He did 
not use it. It is more often used to describe the impression made 
upon others (e.g. the demonized, Mark iii. 11, v. 71; the cen- 
turion, Mark xv. 39 1), and it is implied by the words of the 
Tempter (Matt iv. 3, 61) and the voice from heaven (Mark 
i. 11, ix. 74). The crowning instance is the confession of 
St. Peter in the version which is probably derived from the Logra, 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ Matt. xvi. 16. It 
is consistent with the whole of our Lord's method that He should 
have been thus reticent in putting forward his own claims, and that 
He should have left them to be inferred by the free and spon- 
taneous working of the minds of His disciples. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the title should have been chosen by the Early Church 
to express its sense of that which was transcendent in the Person of 
Christ: see esp.the common text of the Gospel of St. Mark, i. 1 (where 
the words, if not certainly genuine, in any case are an extremely 
early addition), and this passage, the teaching of which is very 
direct and explicit. The further history of the term, with its 
strengthening addition povoyevns, may be followed in Swete, Apost. 
Creed, p. 24 ff., where recent attempts to restrict the Sonship of 
Christ to His earthly manifestation are duly weighed and discussed, 
In this passage we have seen that the declaration of Sonship dates 
from the Resurrection: but we have also seen that St. Paul re- 
garded the Incarnate Christ as existing before His Incarnation ; 
and it is as certain that when he speaks of Him as ó Bus vids 
(Rom. viii. 32), ó ¿avroú vids (viii. 3), he intends to cover the period 
of pre-existence, as that St. John identifies the povoyerys with the 
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men’ Wic.) but of a single dead person. We might expect rather 
»expoU OF ér verpav (as in 1 Pet. i, 3); and it is probable that this 
form is only avoided because of ¿£ dvucrdcews coming just before. 
But »expó» coalesces closely in meaning with dvacr., so as to give it 
very much the force of a compound word, ‘by a dead-rising’ 
( Zodtenauferstehung), ‘a resurrection such as that when dead per- 
sons rise. Christ is ‘the first-born from the dead’ (Col. i. 18). 

TOU Kupiou pôv. Although in O. T. regularly applied to God 
as equivalent of Adonat, Jahveh, this word does not in itself 
necessarily involve Divinity. The Jews applied it to their Messiah 
(Mark xii. 36, 371; Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 Bacidevs aùrâv ypiords xúpios) 
without thereby pronouncing Him to be ‘God’; they expressly 
distinguished between the Messiah and the Memra or ‘Word’ of 
Jehovah (Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 178). On the lips of Christians 
Kypwos denotes the idea of ‘Sovereignty,’ primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 18, &c.), but also over all creation 
(Phil. ii. ro, 11; Col. i. 16, 17). The title was given to our Lord 
even in His lifetime (John xiii. 13 ‘Ye call me, Master (ó &dd- 
exaXos), and, Lord (ó Kúpios): and ye say well; for so I am’), but 
without a full consciousness of its significance: it was only after 
the Resurrection that the Apostles took it to express their central 
belief (Phil. ii. 9 f., &c.). 

b. dháBopev. The best explanation of the plur. seems to be that 
St. Paul associates himself with the other Apostles. 

xdpıs is an important word with a distinctively theological use 
and great variety of meaning: (1) objectively, ‘sweetness,’ ‘at- 
tractiveness,’ a sense going back to Homer (Od. viii. 175); Ps. xlv. 
(xliv.) 3 é£exv0n xápis dv xeQ«al. cov: Eccl. x. 12 Adyoı orönaros 
codo xáps: Luke iv. 22 Adyos xápwos : (2) subjectively ‘favour,’ 
‘kindly feeling,’ ‘good will, especially as shown by a superior 
towards an inferior. In Eastern despotisms this personal feeling 
on the part of the king or chieftain is most important: hence 
eipeiv xápw is the commonest form of phrase in the O. T. (Gen. 
vi. 8; xviii. 3, &c.); in many of these passages (esp. in anthropo- 
morphic scenes where God is represented as holding colloquy 
with man) it is used of ‘finding favour’ in the sight of God. Thus 
the word comes to be used (3) of the ‘favour’ or ‘good will’ 
of God; and that (u) generally, as in Zech. xii. 10 é¿xxe@ . . mveUpa 
xápiros kal olkripuov, but far more commonly in N. T. (Luke ii. 40; 
John i. 14, 16, &c.); (8) by a usage which is specially characteristic 
of St. Paul (though not confined to him), with opposition to 
opeidnua, ‘debt’ (Rom. iv. 4), and to épya, ‘ works’ (implying merit, 
Rom. xi. 6), ‘unearned favour’—with stress upon the fact that 
it is unearned, and therefore as bestowed not upon the righteous 
but on sinners (cf. esp. Rom. v. 6 with v. 2). In this sense the 
word takes a prominert place in the vocabulary of Justification. 
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6. ë ols: not merely in a geographical sense of a Jewish com. 
munity among Gentiles, but clearly numbering the Roman Church 
among Gentile communities. 

xAnrol “Incod Xpiaroú: ‘called ones of Jesus Christ’: gen. of 
possession. 

7. dv“Púpy : om. Gg, schol. cod. 47 (rà ¿v "Pan obre dv ry ¿Enyioe 
obre ¿y rà Dur pynpoveves, i. e. some commentator whom the Scholiast 
had before him). G reads mâs: rois odow é dydmp Oeoú (similarly 
d* Vulg. codd. and the commentary of Ambrstr. seem to imply 
macs rois ovow dv ‘Popy év ayann Oeo). The same MS. omits rois 
dv ‘'Papn in ver. 15. These facts, taken together with the fluc- 
tuating position of the final doxology, xvi 25-27, would seem 
to give some ground for the inference that there were in circulation 
in ancient times a few copies of the Epistle from which all local 
references had been removed. It is however important to notice 
that the authorities which place the doxology at the end of ch. xiv 
are quite different from those which omit é “Paup here and in 
ver. I5. For a full discussion of the question see the Introduction, 

9. 

i xAnrois dyíois. KÀnr) dyla represents consistently in LXX the 
phrase which is translated in AV. and RV. ‘an holy convocation’ 
(so eleven times in Lev. xxiii and Ex. xii. 16). The rendering ap- 
pears to be due to a misunderstanding, the Heb. word used being one 
with which the LXX translators were not familiar. Whereas in 
Heb. the phrase usually runs, ‘on such a day there shall be a holy 
convocation,' the LXX treat the word translated convocation as an 
adj. and make ‘day’ the subject of the sentence, ‘such a day 
(or feast) shall be «Anry dyia, i.e. specially appointed, chosen, 
distinguished, holy (day). This is a striking instance of the way 
in which St. Paul takes a phrase which was clearly in the first 
instance a creation of the LXX and current wholly through 
it, appropriating it to Christian use, and recasts its mean- 
ing, substituting a theological sense for a liturgical. Obviously 
«Anroıs has the same sense as «Anrds in ver. 1: as he himself was 
‘called’ to be an Apostle, so all Christians were ‘called’ to be 
Christians; and they personally receive the consecration which 
under the Old Covenant was attached to ‘times and seasons.’ 


For the following detailed statement of the evidence respecting «Ayr» dyla 
we are indebted to Dr. Driver :— 

kAnrí corresponds to NPD, from NIP to call, a technical term almost 
wholly confined to the Priests’ Code, denoting Apparealıy a special religious 
meeting, or ‘convocation,’ held on certain sacred days. 

It is represented by «Anrn, Ex. xii. 16b; Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 27, 35, 36; 
Num. xxviii. 25. Now in all these passages, where the Heb. has ‘on such 
a day there shall be a holy convocation,’ the LXX have “such a day shall 
be xAnrh dyia,’ i.e. they alter the form of the sentence, make day subject, 
and use xArrh with its proper force as an adj. “shall be a called (i.e. 
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would be reflected back over all the lower uses, and the tendency 
would be more and more to assimilate the idea of holiness in 
the creature to that of holiness in the Creator. This tendency 
is formulated in the exhortation, * Ye shall be holy; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy’ (Lev. xix. 2, &c.). 

Such would appear to have been the history of the word up to 
the time when St. Paul made use of it. He would find a series of 
meanings ready to his hand, some lower and some higher; and he 
chooses on this occasion not that which is highest but one rather 
midway in the scale. When he describes the Roman Christians as 
dysos, he does not mean that they reflect in their persons the attri- 
butes of the All-Holy, but only that they are ‘ set apart’ or *conse- 
crated’ to His service. At the same time he is not content to rest 
in this lower sense, but after his manner he takes it as a basis or 
starting-point for the higher. Because Christians are * holy” in the 
sense of ‘consecrated,’ they are to become daily more fit for the 
service to which they are committed (Rom. vi. 17, 18, 22), they are 
to be ‘transformed by the renewing’ of their mind (Rom. xii. 3). 
He teaches in fact implicitly if not explicitly the same lesson as 
St. Peter, ‘As He which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also 
holy in all manner of living (AV. conversation); because it is 
written, Ye shall be holy, for I am holy ' (1 Pet. i. 15, 16). 

We note that Ps. Sol. had already described the Messianic 
people as Aads äyıos (xal auvafeı Aadv Ayıov, où debnynaeraı ev dinacorivy 
xvii. 28; cf. Dan. vii. 18-27; viii. 24). Similarly £noch ciii. 2; 
cviii. 3, where ‘books of the holy ones = the roll of the members 
of the Kingdom’ (Charles). The same phrase had been a designa- 
tion for Israel in O. T., but only in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2, 21; xxvi. 
19; xxvii. 9, varied from Ex. xix. 6 ¿Ovos äyıov). We have thus 
another instance in which St. Paul transfers to Christians a title 
hitherto appropriated to the Chosen People. But in this case the 
Jewish Messianic expectation had been beforehand with him. 


There is a certain element of conjecture in the above sketch, which is 
inevitable from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the word had 
been already gone through when the Hebrew literature begins. The instances 
above given will show this. The main problem is how to account for the 
application of the same word at once to the Creator and to His creatures, 
both things and persons. The common view (accepted also by Delitzsch) is 
that in the latter case it means ‘separated’ or ‘set apart’ for God, and in 
the former case that it means ‘separate from evil’ (sejunctus ab omni vitio, 
labis expers). But the link between these two meanings is little more than 
verbal; and it seems more probable that the idea of holiness in God, whether 
in the sense of exaltedness (Baudissin) or of purity (Delitzsch), is derivative 
rather than primary. "There are a number of monographs on the subject, of 
which perhaps the best and the most accessible is that by Fr. Delitzsch 
in Herzog's Real-Encyklopadie, ed. a, s. v. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes.’ Instruc- 
tive discussions will be found in Davidson, Zeekiel, p. xxxix. f. ; Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 132 ff., 140 (140 ff., 150 ed. 2); Schultz, 
Theology of the Old Testament, ii. 131, 167 ff. A treatise ey Dr. J. Agar 
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Beet is on a good method, but is somewhat affected by critical questions as 
to the sequence of the documents. 


There is an interesting progression in the addresses of St. Paul s 
Epp.: 1, 3 Thess. Gal. rj éxxAncia (rais exxAnciass); 1, a Cor. rn 
éxxd. + veis dyioıs; 1 Cor. Rom. xAnrois áyioss ; Rom. Phil. race rois 
tyias; Eph. Col. rois áyíois xal morois. 

The idea of the local Church, as a unit in itself, is more promi- 
nent in the earlier Epp.; that of individual Christians forming part of 
the great body of believers (the Church Catholic) is more promiuent 
in the later. And it would be natural that there should be some 
such progression of thought, as the number of local churches multi- 
plied, and as the Aposile himself came to see them in a larger 
perspective. It would however be a mistake to argue at once 
from this that the use of éxxAncia for the local Church necessarily 
came first in order of time. On the other side may be urged the 
usage of the O. T., and more particularly of the Pentateuch, where 
éxxAnoía constantly stands for the religious assembly of the whole 
people, as well as the saying of our Lord Himself in Matt. xvi í< 
But the question is too large to be argued as a side issue. 


Rudolf Sohm's elaborate Kirchenrecht (Leipzig, 1892) starts from the 
assumption that the prior idea is that of the Church as a whole. But just 
this part of his learned work has by no means met with general acceptance. 


xdpıs xoi eipnvn. Observe the combination and deepened re- 
ligious significance of the common Greek salutation yaipew, and 
the common Heb. salutation Shalom, ‘Peace.’ xdpıs and elpivn are 
both used in the full theological sense : xapıs = the favour of God 
eipnen = the cessation of hostility to him and the peace of mind 
which follows upon it. 

There are four formulae of greeting in N. T.: the simple 
xaipeıw in St. James; xapıs xai eipn»n in Epp. Paul. (except r, 2 Tim.) 
and in 1,2 St. Peter; xapıs, Arcos, eipnvn in the Epistles to Timothy 
and 2 St. John ; eos xal eiprvn xai aydrn in St. Jude. 

eiphm. We have seen how xápss had acquired a deeper sense in 
N. T. as compared with O. T.; with elpnvn this process had taken 
place earlier. It too begins as a phrase of social intercourse, 
marking that stage in the advance of civilization at which the 
assumption that every stranger encountered was an enemy gave 
place to overtures of friendship (Eipñ»y vo: Jud. xix. 20, &c.). But 
the word soon began to be usedin a religious sense of the cessation 
of the Divine anger and the restoration of harmony between God 
and man (Ps. xxix. [xxviii.] 11 Kúpios eddoynoes róv Aady abroU e» 
elpz»y : ixxxv. [Ixxxiv.] 8 AaAnoe elpnvnv emi róv Aadv avrov : ibid. 10 
Mæœquivn kai epi rarepídnoa»: cxix. [cxviii.] 165 elprvn moAAn rois 
eyawacı rae vópor : Is. liii. § maideia elpnuns quay em’ avróv: Jer. xiv. 
13 Ahhaa» xd) elprvnv dace enl ris yns: Ezek. xxxiv. 25 d:abnoopa 
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rg Aavid Əaónxnv eipmuns (cf. xxxvii. 26]. Nor is this use confined 
to the Canonical Scriptures: cf. Znoch v. 4 (other reff. in Charles, 
ad loc.); Jubilees i. 15, 29; xxii. 9; xxxiii. 12, 30, &c.; it was one 
of the functions of the Messiah to bring ‘peace’ (Weber, Alísyn. 
Theol. p. 363 f.). 

The nearest parallel for the use of the word in a salutation as here is 
Dan. iii. 98 [31]; iv. 34 (LXX); iii. 98 [31]; vi. 25 (Theodot.) elpivy but» 
sAnduv0cín. 
dwd @eoG warpds pay ral Kupiou 'Inooü Xptorod. The juxta- 

position of God as Father and Christ as Lord may be added to the 
proofs already supplied by wv. r, 4, that St. Paul, if not formally 
enunciating a doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, held a view which 
cannot really be distinguished from it. The assignment of the 
respective titles of ‘Father’ and * Lord’ represents the first begin- 
ning of Christological speculation. It is stated in precise terms 
and with a corresponding assignment of appropriate prepositions 
in 1 Cor. viii. 6 GAA’ nuiv els Oeós ó marnp, e£ ob rá mdáyra, xai nueis els 
auröv, kai els Kupios Ino oũs Xpıorös, Ot ob rá mdyra, xal nueis du abro. 
The opposition in that passage between the gods of the heathen 
and the Christians’ God seems to show that yu» = at least primarily, 
‘us Christians’ rather than ‘us men.’ 

Not only does the juxtaposition of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Lord’ mark 
a stage in the doctrine of the Person of Christ ; it also marks an 
important stage in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
found already some six years before the composition of Ep. to 
Romans at the time when St. Paul wrote his earliest extant Epistle 
(1 Thess. i. r; cf. 2 Thess. i. 2). This shows that even at that 
date (A.D. 52) the definition of the doctrine had begun. It 
is well also to remember that although in this particular verse of 
Ep. to Romans the form in which it appears is incomplete, the 
triple formula concludes an Epistle written a few months earlier 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14). There is nothing more wonderful in the history 
of human thought than the silent and imperceptible way in which 
this doctrine, to us so difficult, took its place without struggle and 
without controversy among accepted Christian truths. 

Tarpós per. The singling out of this title must be an echo of 
its constant and distinctive use by our Lord Himself. The doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God was taught in the Old Testament (Ps. 
lxviii. 5; lxxxix. 26; Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. lxiii. 16; lxiv. 8; Jer. 
xxxi. 9; Mal. i. 6; ii. 10); but there is usually some restriction or 
qualification— God is the Father of Israel, of the Messianic King, of 
a particular class such as the weak and friendless. It may also be 
said that the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood is implicitly contained 
in the stress which is laid on the ‘ loving-kindness’ of God (e. g. in 
such fundamental passages as Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7 compared with Ps. 
ciii. 13). But this idea which lies as a partially developed germ ip 
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countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as revealed by or 
inferred from the words and acts of Christ Himself; (5) A some- 
what advanced stage in the discrimination of distinct Persons in 
the Godhead. We observe too how St. Paul connects together 
these groups of ideas, and sees in them so many parts of a vast 
Divine plan which covers the whole of human history, and indeed 
stretches back beyond its beginning. The Apostle has to the full 
that sense which is so impressive in the Hebrew prophets that he 
himself is only an instrument, the place and function of which are 
clearly foreseen, for the accomplishment of God's gracious pur- 
poses (compare e. g. Jer. i. 5 and Gal. i. 15). These purposes are 
working themselves out, and the Roman Christians come within 
their range. 

When we come to examine particular expressions we find that 
a large proportion of them are drawn from the O. T. In some 
cases an idea which has been hitherto fluid is sharply formulated 
(xAntés, djepwpuévos); in other cases an old phrase has been 
adopted with comparatively little modification (urép rot dvóuaros 
avrov, and perhaps eipnn); in others the transference involves 
a larger modification (dovA0s “Incov Xpiorov, xdpis, KAnrol Ayr, 
Kúpios, Oeós rarnp); in others again we have a term which has ac- 
quired a significance since the close of the O. T. which Christianity 
appropriates (émayyeAla [mpoemnyyeidaro |, ypapal &yuu, dvdovacis vexpó», 
dys); in yet others we have a new coinage (amdorodos, ebayyeAıor), 
which however in these instances is due, not to St. Paul or the 
other Apostles, but to Christ Himself. 


ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


I. 8-15. God knows how long I have desired to see you 
—a hope which I trust may at last be accomplished—and 
to deliver to you, as to the rest of the Gentile world, my 
message of salvation. 


*In writing to you I must first offer my humble thanks to 
God, through Him Who as High Priest presents all our prayers 
and praises, for the world-wide fame which as a united Church you 
bear for your earnest Christianity. *If witness were needed to 
show how deep is my interest in you, I might appeal to God Himself 
Who hears that constant ritual of prayer which my spirit addresses 
to Him in my work of preaching the glad tidings of His Son. 
1* He knows how unceasingly your Church is upon my lips, and how 
every time I kneel in prayer it is my petition, that at some near day 
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Himself brought about the fulfilment of the promise, even justifying 
faith may be described as “faith in God” The most conspicuous 
example of this is ch, iv. 5 r$ 9 un épya(ouéro, wıarevorr Bè ¿ml và» 
Bxasovvra róv doeßn, Aoyileraı Y riores avro els dixaLoc Ur». 

9. harpevs connected with Aárpis, ‘hired servant,’ and Aárpo», ‘hire’: 
(i) already in classical Gk. applied to the service of a higher power 
(dià rù» roù Geoú Aarpeiay Plato, Apol. 23 B); (ii) in LXX always of 
the service either of the true God or of heathen divinities. Hence 
Augustine: Aarpeía . . . aut semper así lam frequenter ul fere 
semper, ea dicilur servilus quae pertinet ad colendum Deum (Trench, 
Syn. p. 120f.). 

Aarpevew is at once somewhat wider and somewhat narrower in — 
than Aerrovpyeiv : (i) it is used only (or almost wholly) of the service of G 
where Accroupyeiy (Aevrovpyós) is used also of the service of men (Josh. i. 1 
v.1.; 1 Kings i. 4, xix. 21; a Kings iv. 43, vi. 15, &c.); (ii) but on the other 
hand it is used of the service both of priest and people, esp. of the service 
rendered to Jahveh by the whole race of Israel (Acts xxvi. 7 rò 8SwderáguA oo 
iv ¿xreveía Aarpevov, cf. Rom. ix. 4); Acırovpyeiv is — to the 
ministrations of priests and Levites (Heb. x. 11, &c.). here Aeroupyeir 
(Aesroupyés) is not strictly in this sense, there is yet more or less conscious 
reference to it (e. g. in Rom. xiii. 6 and esp. xv. 16). 


dv rg wvedpari pou. The svepa is the organ of service; the 
evayyo» (= ró xjovyga rov evayyediov) the sphere in which the 
service is rendered. 

(ri Toy mpooeuxür pou: “al my prayers,’ at all my times of prayer 
(cf. r Thess, i. 2; Eph. i. 16; Philem. 4). 


10. e{trws. On the construction see Burton, Moods and Tenses, $ 276. 


Hy word: a difficult expression to render in English; ‘now at 
length’ (AV. and RV.) omits more, just as “in ony maner sumtyme’ 
(Wic.) omits fôn; * sometime at the length’ (Rhem.) is more accu- 
rate, ‘some near day at last” In contrast with vú» (which denotes 
present time simply) #3, denotes the present or near future in 
relation to the process by which it has been reached, and with 
a certain suggestion of surprise or relief that it has been reached so 
soon as it has. So here #Ən = ‘now, after all this waiting’: more 
makes the moment more indefinite. On $37 see Baumlein, Grzech. 
Partikeln, p. 138 ff. 

evodwdoopas. The word has usually dropped the idea of döds 
and means ‘to be prospered’ in any way (e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 2 6 re 
dv evodara, where it is used of profits gained in trade; similarly in 
LXX and Test. XIT. Patr. Jud. 1, Gad 7); and so here Mey. Gif. 
RV. &c. It does not, however, follow that because a metaphor is 
often dropped, it may not be recalled where it is directly suggested 
by the context. We are thus tempted to render with the earlier 
English Versions and Vulg. prosperum ier habeam (‘I have 
a spedi wey’ Wic.). 
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makes rà xar’ dus adverbial, guod in me est promfus sum: so toa 
d e Ambrstr. The objection to this is that St. Paul would have 
written wpö@ypös ciu. Mey. Lips. and others take rò xar’ ¿ue mpóóv- 
pov together as subject of [eorıw] edayyedivaróa:, * hence the eager- 
ness on my part (is) to preach? In Eph. vi. 31; Phil. i 12; Col 
iv. 7 rá xar ¿pé = * my affairs.’ 


THESIS OF THE EPISTLE: THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF GOD BY FAITH. 


I. 16, 17. That message, humble as it may seem, casts 
a new light on the righteousness of God: for it tells how 
His righteousness flows forth and embraces man, when st is 
met by Faith, or loyal adhesion to Christ. 


18 Even there, in the imperial city itself, I am not ashamed of my 
message, repellent and humiliating as some of its features may 
seem. For it is a mighty agency, set in motion by God Himself, 
and sweeping on with it towards the haven of Messianic security 
every believer—first in order of precedence the Jew, and after him 
the Gentile. * Do you ask how this agency works and in what it 
consists? It is a revelation of the righteousness of God, manifested 
in a new method by which righteousness is acquired by man,— 
a method, the secret of which is Faith, or ardent loyalty to Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord; which Faith is every day both widening its 
circles and deepening its hold. It was such an attitude as this 
which the prophet Habakkuk meant when, in view of the desolating 
Chaldaean invasion, he wrote: ‘The righteous man shall save his 
life by his faith, or loyalty to Jehovah, while his proud oppressors 
perish.’ 

16. dwatoydvopas. St, Paul was well aware that his Gospel was 
“unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness ' 
(x Cor. i. 23). How could it be otherwise, as Chrysostom says, he 
was about to preach of One who ‘passed for the son of a carpenter, 
brought up in Judaea, in the house of a poor woman... and who 
died like a criminal in the company of robbers?’ It hardly needed 
the contrast of imperial Rome toemphasize this. On the attraction 
which Rome had for St. Paul see the Introduction, $ r; also Hicks 
in Studia Biblica, iv. 11. 


We have an instance here of a corruption coming into the Greek text 
through the Latin: éwacy. bei edayyéduow G, erubesco super evangelium g, 
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In this latter sense vernpía covers the whole range of the Messianic 
deliverance, both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the 
Wrath under which the whole world is lying (ver. 18 ff.) and in its 
positive aspect as the imparting of ‘eternal life” (Mark x. 301; 
John iii. 15, 16, &c.). Both these sides are already combined in 
the earliest extant Epistle (őr: oix ¿Oero has ó Beös els Gpyny, ddd’ els 
mepuroingiw owrnpius dia roù Kupíov nu» 'Inood Xpiorov, rov amodardvros 
Úrep juo», iva eire ypryopaper eire xabevOwpey Gua a)». aire (nomper 
1 Thess. v. 9, ro). 

Tpórov: om. BG g, Tert. adv. Marc. Lachmann Treg. WH. 
bracket, because of the combination of B with Western authorities , 
but they do no more than bracket because in Epp. Paul. B has aslight 
Western element, to which this particular reading may belong. In 
that case it would rest entirely upon Western authority. Marcion 
appears to have omitted mpéro» as well as the quotation from 
Habakkuk, and it is possible that the omission in this small group 
of Western MSS. may be due to his influence. 

For the precedence assigned to the Jew comp. Rom. iii. 1, ix. 1 ff., 
xi. 16 ff., xv. 9; also Matt. xv. 24; Jo. iv. 22; Acts xiii. 46. The 
point is important in view of Baur and his followers who exaggerate 
the opposition of St. Paul to the Jews. He defends himself and 
his converts from their attacks; but he fully concedes the priority of 
their claim and he is most anxious to conciliate them (Rom. xv. 31 ; 
cf. ix. 1 ff., x. r ff.; xv. 8, &c.: see also Introduction $ 4). 

17. Š,xa,ooúm Oecd. For some time past it has seemed to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition that the * righteous- 
ness of God’ means here ‘a righteousness of which God is the 
author and man the recipient, a righteousness not so much “of 
God” as ‘from God, i.e. a state or condition of righteousness 
bestowed by God upon man. But quite recently two protests 
have been raised against this view, both English and both, as 
it happens, associated with the University of Durham, one by 
Dr. Barmby in the Pulpit Commentary on Romans, and the other 
by Dr. A. Robertson in Zhe Thinker for Nov. 1893 *; comp. also a 
concise note by Dr. T. K. Abbott ad loc. There can be little doubt 
that the protest is justified; not so much that the current view is 
wrong as that it is partial and incomplete. 

The ‘ righteousness of God’ is a great and comprehensive idea 
which embraces in its range both God and man; and in this 
fundamental passage of the Epistle neither side must be lost sight 
of. (1) In proof that the righteousness intended here is primarily 
“the righteousness of God Himself’ it may be urged: (i) that this 
is consistently the sense of the righteousness of God in the Old 
Testament and more particularly in passages closely resembling the 
present, such as Ps. xcviii [xcvii.] 2, ‘The Lord hath made 


* The point is, bowever, beginning to attract some attention in Germany. 
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dx wlorews. This root-conception with St. Paul means in the 
first instance simply the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as Messiah 
and Son of God ; the affirmation of that primitive Christian Creed 
which we have already had sketched in vv.3, 4. Tt is the * Yes’ of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented to 
it. We hardly need more than this one fact, thus barely stated, to 
explain why it was that St. Paul attached su-h immense importance 
to it. It is so characteristic of his habits uf mind to go to the root 
of things, that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of 
his system a principle which is only less prominent in other writers 
because they are content, if we may say so, to take their section of 
doctrine lower down the line and to rest in secondary causes instead 
of tracing them up to primary. Two influences in particular seem 
to have impelled the eager mind of St. Paul to his more penetrative 
view. One was his own experience. He dated all his own spiri- 
tual triumphs from the single moment of his vision on the road to 
Damascus. Not that they were all actually won there, but they 
were all potentially won. That was the moment at which he was 
as a brand plucked from the burning: anything else that came to 
him later followed in due sequence as the direct and inevitable out. 
come of the change that was then wrought in him. It was then 
that there flashed upon him the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he had persecuted as a pretender and blasphemer, was really 
exalted to the right hand of God, and really charged with infinite 
gifts and blessings for men. The conviction then decisively won 
sank into his soul, and became the master-key which he applied to 
the solution of all problems and all struggles ever afterwards. 

But St. Paul was a Jew, an ardent Jew, a Pharisee, who had 
spent his whole life before his conversion in the study of the Old 
Testament. And it was therefore natural to him, as soon as he 
began to reflect on this experience of his that he should go back to 
his Bible, and seek there for the interpretation of it. When he 
did so two passages seemed to him to stand out above all others. 
The words sions, morevw are not very common in the LXX, but 
they occurred in connexion with two events which were as much 
turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing of Chris- 
tianity had been a turning-point for himself. The Jews were in 
the habit of speculating about Abraham’s faith, which was his 
response to the promise made to him. The leading text which 
dealt with this was Gen. xv. 6: and there it was distinctly laid 
down that this faith of Abraham’s had consequences beyond itself : 
another primary term was connected with it: ‘Abraham believed 
God and it (his belief) was reckoned unto him for righteousness.’ 
Again just before the beginning of the great Chaldaean or Baby- 
lonian invasion, which was to take away their ‘ place and nation’ 
from the Jews but which was at the same time to purify them in 
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relation. It was like magnetism which begins to act as soon as 
the connexion is complete. Accordingly we find that stress is 
constantly laid upon this first moment—the moment of being 
‘baptized into Christ’ or * putting on Christ,’ although it is by no 
means implied that the relation ceases where it began, and on the 
contrary it is rather a relation which should go on strengthening. 
Here too the beginning is an act of faith, but the kind of faith 
which proceeds «x miorews els wiorw. We shall have the process 
described more fully when we come to chapters vi-viii, 

dk riorews eis wiorw. The analogy of Ps, ]xxxiii. 8 (Ixxxiv. 7) 
dx Suvdpews els duvanım, and of 2 Cor. ii. 16 ex Gavárov els Gávaro» ... 
ex (wns els (any, seems to show that this phrase should be taken as 
widely as possible. It is a mistake to limit it either to the deepen- 
ing of faith in the individual or to its spread in the world at large 
(ex fide predicantium in fidem credentium Sedulius): both are 
included: the phrase means ' starting from a smaller quantity of 
faith to produce a larger quantity, at once intensively and ex- 
tensively, in the individual and in society. 

6 Sixaros ¿x miorews. Some take the whole of this phrase 
together. ‘The man whose righteousness is based on faith,’ as if 
the contrast (not expressed but implied) were between the man 
whose righteousness is based on faith and one whose righteousness 
is based on works. It is true that this is quite in harmony with 
St. Paul's teaching as expressed more fully in Rom. iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. ii. 16: but it was certainly not the meaning of Habakkuk, 
and if St. Paul had intended to emphasize the point here it lay 
very near at hand to write d dd ex wiorews B3ixaws, and so remove all 
ambiguity. It is merely a question of emphasis, because in the 
ordinary way of taking the verse it is implied that the ruling 
motive of the man, the motive which gives value to his righteous- 
ness and gains for him the Divine protection, is his faith. 


A few authorities (C*, Vulg. codd. non opt. Harcl., Orig.-lat. Hieron.) 
insert pov (å 8è Six. pov ¿k wlorews, or 6 52 din. ix wloreoss pov (noeras) from 
the LXX. Marcion, as we should expect, seems to have omitted not only 
wpwroy but the quotation from Habakkuk; this would naturally follow 
from his antipathy to everything Jewish, though he was not quite consistent 
in cutting out all quotations from the O. T. He retains the same quotation 
(not, however, as a quotation) in Gal. iii. 4, the context of which he is able 
to turn against the Jews. For the best examination of Marcion’s text see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Neutest Kanons, ii. 515 fl. 


The word dixaos and tts cognates. 


Slxaros, Suraroorúvn. In considering the meaning and application of these 
terms it is important to place ourselves at the right point of view—at the 
int of view, that is, of EL Paul himself, a Jew of the Jews, and not either 
Greek or mediaeval or modern. Two main facts have to be borne in mind 
in regard to the history of the words disasos and 3uasoovvy. The first is that 
although there was a sense in which the Greek words covered the whole 
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of the religious leaders of a nation devoting themselves with so much earnest- 
ness and zeal to the study of a law which they believed to come, and which 
in a certain sense and measure really did come, from God, and yet failing so 
disastrously as their best friends allow that they did fail in grasping the 
law's true spirit. No one felt more keenly than St. Paul himself the fall 
pathos of the situation. His heart bleeds for them (Rom. ix. 2); he cannot 
withhold his testimony to their zeal, though unhappily it is not a zeal 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). 

Hence it was that all this mass—we must allow of honest though ill- 
directed effort—needed reforming. The more radical the reformation the 
better. There came One Who laid His finger upon the weak place and 
pou out the remedy—at first as it would seem only in words in which the 

pture-loving Rabbis had been before Him: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind... 
and... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 37, 39 ID, 
and then more searchingly and with ter fulness of illustration and 
application, * There is nothing from without the man that going into him 
can defile him: but the things which proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man (Mark vii. 15 ||); and then yet again more searchingly still, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden... Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me... For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light’ 
(Matt. xi. 28-30). 

So the Master; and then came the disciple. And he too seized the heart 
of the secret. He too saw what the Master had refrained from putting with 
a degree of emphasis which might have been misunderstood (at least the 
majority of His reporters might leave the impression that this had been the 
case, though one, the Fourth Evangelist, makes Him speak more plainly). 
The later disciple saw that, if there was to be a real reformation, the first 
thing to be done was to give it a personal ground, to base it on a personal 
relationship. And therefore he lays down that the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be a ‘righteousness of faith.’ Enough will have been said in 
the next note and in those on ¿x sicrews and ĉıxairocúry Oeod as to the 
nature of this righteousness. It is sharply contrasted with the Jewish con- 
ception of righteousness as obedience to law, and of course goes far deeper 
than any Pagan conception as to the motive of righteousness. The specially 
Pauline feature in the conception expressed in this passage is that the 
‘declaration of righteousness’ on the part of God, the Divine verdict of 
acquittal, runs is» advance of the actual practice of righteousness, and comes 
forth at once on the sincere embracing of Christianity. 

Sucarodv, SuxarolcOa, The verb dinuouv means properly ‘to pronounce 
righteous.’ It has relation to a verdict pronounced by a judge. In so far as 
the person ‘ pronounced righteous’ is not really righteous it the sense of 
‘amnesty’ or ‘forgiveness.’ But it cannot mean to ‘make righteous.’ 
There may be other influences which go to make a person righteous, but 
they are not contained, or even hinted at, in the word 9waiotv. That word 
means ‘to declare righteous,’ ‘to treat as righteous’; it may even mean ‘to 
prove righteous’; but whether the person so declared, treated as, or proved 
to be righteous is really so, the word itself neither affirms nor denies. 

This rather sweeping proposition is made good by the following con- 
siderations :— 

(i) By the nature of verbs in -óv: comp. Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vi. II 
‘How can dixcuoũy possibly signify “to make righteous?” Verbs indeed of 
this ending from adjectives of Physical meaning may have this use, e.g. 
rupAocúv, “to make blind.” But when such words are derived from adjectives 
of moral meaning, as d£fıovv, ócioUv, &xaioty, they do by usage and must 
from the nature of things signify to deem, to account, to prove, or to fecal 
as worthy, holy, righteous.’ 
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The last of these senses is the one most common in the Synoptic 
‘Faith’ is there usually “belief in the miracle-working power of Christ or of 
God through Christ.’ It is (a) the response of the applicant for relief— 
whether for himself or another—to the offer pe y or implied of that 
relief by means of miracles (Mark v. 3418; x. 521). The effect of the 
miracle is usually proportioned to the strength of this response (Matt, ix. 29 
tard ri)» rior Lue yevnórro buiv: for degrees of faith see Matt. viii. 10, 
26; Luke xvii. 5, &c.). In Acts iii. 16 the faith which has just before been 
described as “ faith in the Name” (of Christ) is spoken of as “faith brought 
into being by Christ’ (9 miorıs 4 di’ abrov). Faith is also (8) the confidence 
of the disciple that he can exercise the like miracle-working power when ex- 
pressly conferred upon him (Mark xi. 22-24 |). This kind of faith our Lord 
in one place calls ‘faith in God’ (Mark xi. 22). There is one instance of 
“faith” used in a more general sense. When the Son of Man asks whether 
when He comes He shall find faith on the earth (Luke xviii. 8) He means 
‘faith in Himself.’ 

Faith in the performance of miracles is a sense which naturally 
over into the Acts (Acts iii. 16; xiv.9). We find in that book also ‘ he faith’ 
(4 riores Acts vi. 7; xiii. 8; xiv. 22; xvi. 5; xxiv. 24), i.e. “the faith distinctive 
of Christians,’ belief that Jesus is the Son of God. ‘A door of faith’ (Acts 
xiv. 37) means ‘an opening for the spread of this belief.’ When sions is 
used as an attribute of individuals (wAnpns wioreos Acts vi. 5 of Stephen; xi. 
24 of Barnabas) it has the Pauline sense of the enthusiasm and force of 
character which come from this belief in Jesus. 

In the Epistle of St. James sions is twice applied to prayer (Jas. i. 6; v. 
15), where it means the faith that God will grant what is prayed for. Twice 
it means ‘Christian faith’ (Jas. i. 3; ii. 1). In the controversial passage, 
Jas. ii. 14-26, where Faith is contrasted with Works, the faith intended is 
‘faith in God.’ One example of it is the ‘ belief that God is One’ (Jas. ii. 
19); another is the trust in God which led Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Jas. ii. 
21), and to believe in the promise of his birth (Jas. ii. 23). Faith with 
St. James is more often the faith which is common to Jew and Christian ; 
even where it is Christian faith, it stops short of the Christian enthusiasm. 

In St. Jude, whose Epistle must on that account be placed late in the 
Apostolic age, faith has got the concrete sense of a ‘body of belief’—not 
necessarily a large or complete body, but, as we should say, ‘the essentials 
of Christianity. As the particular point against which the saints are to 
contend is the denial of Christ, so the faith for which they are to contend 
would be the (full) confession of Christ (Jude 3 f., 20). 

In the two Epistles of St. Peter faith is always Christian faith (1 Pet. i. 5, 
7-9; ii.6; 2 Pet. i. 1, 5), and usually faith as the foundation of character. 
When St. Peter speaks of Christians as ‘guarded through faith unto salva- 
tion’ (I Pet. i. 5) his use approaches that of St. Paul; faith is treated as the 
‘one thing needful.’ 

St. John, as we have seen, very rarely uses the word wloris (1 Jo. v. 4), 
though he makes up by his fondness for moredw. With him too faith is 
a very fundamental thing; it is the ‘victory which overcometh the world.’ 
It is defined to be the belief ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ (1 Jo. v. 5). 
Compared with St. Paul’s conception we may say that faith with St. John is 
rather contemplative and philosophic, where with St. Paul it is active and 
enthusiastic. In the Apocalypse faith comes nearer to fidelity; it is belief 
steadfastly held (Rev. ii. 13, 19; xiii. 10; xiv. 12; cf. also morós i. 5; ii. 
10, &c.). 

The distinctive use of ‘faith’ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is for faith in 
the fulfilment of God's promises, a firm belief of that which is still future and 
unseen (¿Ami (ouévaw Uwógraou, mpayparav éAevyxos ob Bheropévor Heb. xi. 1). 
This use not only runs through ch. xi, but is predominant in all the places 
where the word occurs (Heb. iv. a; vi. 1; x. 22 f.; xii. 2; xiii. 7): it is not 
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27 ff.; v. 1, 3). We have seen that it is not merely assent or adhesion but 
enthusiastic adhesion, personal adhesion; the highest and most effective 
motive-power of which human character is capable. It is well to remember 
that St. Paul has all these meanings before him; and he glances from one to 
another as the hand of a violin-player runs over the strings of his violin. 


The Righteousness of God. 


The idea of the righteousness of God, imposing as it is in the 
development given to it in this Epistle, is by no means essentially 
a new one. It is one of those fundamental Biblical ideas which 
run through both Testaments alike and appear in a great variety of 
application. The Hebrew prophets were as far as possible from 
conceiving of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction. The 
I AM THAT I AM of the Book of Exodus is very different from 
the Sros 8», the Pure Being, without attributes because removed 
from all contact with matter, of the Platonizing philosophers. The 
essential properties of Righteousness and Holiness which charac- 
terized the Lord of all spirits contained within themselves the 
springs of an infinite expansiveness. Having brought into existence 
a Being endowed with the faculty of choice and capable of right 
and wrong action they could not rest until they had imparted to 
that Being something of themselves. The Prophets and Psalmists 
of the Old Testament seized on this idea and gave it grand and 
far-reaching expression. We are apt not to realize until we come 
to look to what an extent the leading terms in this main pro- 

sition of the Epistle had been already combined in the Old 

estament. Reference has been made to the triple combination of 
‘righteousness, ‘salvation’ and ‘revelation’ in Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] a: 
similarly Is. lvi. x * My salvation is near to come, and My righteous- 
ness to be revealed.’ The double combination of ‘ righteousness’ 
and ‘salvation’ is more common. In Ps. xxiv. [xxiii] g it is 
slightly obscured in the LXX: ‘He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord and righteousness (dAenuoovvnv) from the God of his 
salvation (mapa «o? ewrzpos avrov). In the Second Part of Isaiah 
it occurs frequently: Is. xlv. 31-25 * There is no God beside Me ; 
a just God and a Saviour (8ixasos xai corp) Look unto Me and 
be ye saved... .the word is gone forth from My mouth in righteous- 
ness and shall not return (or righteousness is gone forth from My 
mouth, a word which shall not return R. V. marg.) ... Only in 
the Lord shall one say unto Me is righteousness and strength. ... 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified (¿mó Kupiow 
dixarwÓncovras), and shall glory”: Is. xlvi. 13 ‘I bring near My 
righteousness; it shall not be far off, and My salvation shall not 
tarry: and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel My glory”: Is. 
li. 8, 6 ‘My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth... 
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Here we reach a fundamental conception with St. Paul, and one 
which dominates all this part of the Epistle to the Romans, so that 
it may be well to dwell upon it in some detail. 

We have seen that a process of transference or conversion 
takes place; that the righteousness of which St. Paul speaks, though 
it issues forth from God, ends in a state or condition of man. How 
could this be? The name which St. Paul gives to the process 
is dixaiwoss (iv. 25, v. 18). More often he uses in respect to 
it the verb diaoveda (iii 24, 28, v. 1, 9, viii. 30, 33). The full 
phrase is xaroba: dx wicrews: which means that the believer, by 
virtue of his faith, is *accounted or treated as if he were righteous' 
in the sight of God. More even than this: the person so “ac- 
counted righteous” may be, and indeed is assumed to be, not 
actually righteous, but de«87s (Rom. iv. 5), an offender against 
God. 

There is something sufficiently startling in this. “The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that 
the fact is questioned, and that another sense is given to the words 
—that dirawvodaı is taken to imply not the attribution of righteous- 
ness in idea but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts 
of language, however, are inexorable: we have seen that Suaiov», 
dxaroŭo la: have the first sense and not the second; that they are 
rightly said to be ‘forensic’; that they have reference to a judicial 
verdict, and to nothing beyond. To this conclusion we feel bound 
to adhere, even though it should follow that the state described 
is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is regarded as dealing 
with men rather by the ideal standard of what they may be than by 
the actual standard of what they are. What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed 
to start on his career with a clean record; his sin-stained past 
is not reckoned against him. The change is the great thing; it 
is that at which God looks. As with the Prodigal Son in the 
parable the breakdown of his pride and rebellion in the one cry, 
“Father, I have sinned” is enough. The father does not wait 
to be gracious. He does not put him upon a long term of 
probation, but reinstates him at once in the full privilege of 
sonship. The justifying verdict is nothing more than the “best 
robe” and the ‘ring’ and the “fatted calf’ of the parable (Luke 
Xv. 22 f.). 

When the process of Justification is thus reduced to its simplest 
elements we see that there is after all nothing so very strange 
about it. It is simply Forgiveness, Free Forgiveness. The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son is a picture of it which is complete on two 
of its sides, as an expression of the attitude of mind required in 
the sinner, and of the reception accorded to him by God. To 
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quences which flowed from it (v. 1-21). But with ch. vi another 
factor is introduced, the Mystical Union of the Christian with the 
Risen Christ. This subject is prosecuted through three chapters, 
vi-viii, which really cover (except perhaps the one section vii. 
7-25)—and that with great fulness of detail—the whole career 
of the Christian subsequent to Justification. We shall speak of 
the teaching of those chapters when we come to them. 

It is no doubt an arguable question how far these later chapters 
can rightly be included under the same category as the earlier. 
Dr. Liddon for instance summarizes their contents as * Justification 
considered subjectively and in its effects upon life and conduct. 
Moral consequences of Justification. (A) The Life of Justification 
and sin (vi. 1-14). (B) The Life of Justification and the Mosaic 
Law (vi. 15—vii. 35). (C) The Life of Justification and the work 
of the Holy Spirit (viii.). The question as to the legitimacy of 
this description hangs together with the question as to the meaning 
of the term Justification. If Justification= /wstitía infusa as well 
as impulala, then we need not dispute the bringing of chaps. vi-viii 
under that category. But we have given the reasons which compel 
us to dissent from this view. The older Protestant theologians dis- 
tinguished between Justification and Sanctification; and we think 
that they were right both in drawing this distinction and in 
referring chaps. vi-viii to the second head rather than to the first. 
On the whole St. Paul does keep the two subjects separate from 
each other; and it seems to us to conduce to clearness of thought 
to keep them separate. 

At the same time we quite admit that the point at issue is rather 
one of clearness of thought and convenience of thinking than 
anything more material. Although separate the two subjects run 
up into each other and are connected by real links. There is an 
organic unity in the Christian life. Its different parts and functions 
are no more really separable than the different parts and functions 
of the human body. And in this respect there is a true analogy 
between body and soul. When Dr. Liddon concludes his note 
(p. 18) by saying, ‘Justification and sanctification may be dis- 
tinguished by the student, as are the arterial and nervous systems 
in the human body; but in the living soul they are coincident and 
inseparable,” we may cordially agree. The distinction between 
Justification and Sanctification or between the subjects of chaps. 
i. 16—v, and chaps. vi-viii is analogous to that between the arterial 
and nervous systems; it holds good as much and no more—no 
more, but as much. 

A further question may be raised which the advocates of the 
view we have just been discussing would certainly answer in the 
affirmative, viz. whether we might not regard the whole working 
out of the influences brought to bear upon the Christian in chaps. 


L. 18-33.] FAILURE OF THE GENTILES 39 


vi-viii, as yet a fifth great expression of the Righteousness of God 
as energizing amongst men. We too think that it might be so 
regarded. It stands quite on a like footing with other manifesta- 
tions of that Righteousness. All that can be said to the contrary 
is that St. Paul himself does not explicitly give it this name, 


THE UNIVERSAL NEED: FAILURE OP 
THE GENTILES. 


I. 18-82. This revelation of Righteousness, issuing forth 
from God and embracing man, has a dark background in 
that other revelation of Divine Wrath at the gross wicked- 
ness of men (ver. 18). 

There are three stages: (1) the knowledge of God which 
all might have from the character imprinted upon Creation 
(vv. 19-20); (2) ¿he deliberate ignoring of this knowledge 
and idle speculation ending in idolatry (vv. 21-23); (3) the 
judicial surrender of those who provoke God by idolatry te 
every kind of moral degradation (vv. 24-32). 


» This message of mine is the one ray of hope for a doomed 
world. The only other revelation, which we can see all around 
us, is a revelation not of the Righteousness but of the Wrath 
of God breaking forth—or on the point of breaking forth—from 
heaven, like the lightning from a thundercloud, upon all the 
countless offences at once against morals and religion of which 
mankind are guilty. They stifle and suppress the Truth within 
them, while they go on still in their wrong-doing (ev ddex.). "It is 
not merely ignorance, All that may be known of God He has 
revealed in their hearts and consciences. * For since the world 
has been created His attributes, though invisible in themselves, 
are traced upon the fabric of the visible creation. I mean, His 
Power to which there is no beginning and those other attributes 
which we sum up under the common name of Divinity. 

So plain is all this as to make it impossible to escape the 
responsibility of ignoring it. ” The guilt of men lay not in their 
ignorance; for they had a knowledge of God. But in spite of 
that knowledge, they did not pay the homage due to Him as 
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God: they gave Him no thanks; but they gave the rein to futile 
speculations; they lost all intelligence of truth, and their moral 
sense was obscured. * While they boasted of their wisdom, they 
were turned to folly. ™In place of the majesty of the Eternal 
God, they worshipped some fictitious representation of weak and 
perishable man, of bird, of quadruped or reptile. 

* Such were the beginnings of idolatry. And as a punishment 
for it God gave them up to moral corruption, leaving them to 
follow their own depraved desires wherever they might lead, even 
to the polluting of their bodies by shameful intercourse. * Repro- 
bates, who could abandon the living and true God for a sham 
divinity, and render divine honours and ritual observance to the 
creature, neglecting the Creator (Blessed be His name for ever !). 

* Because of this idolatry, I repeat, God gave them up to the 
vilest passions. Women behaved like monsters who had forgotten 
their sex. * And men, forsaking the natural use, wrought shame 
with their own kind, and received in their physical degradation 
a punishment such as they deserved. 

* They refused to make God their study: and as they rejected 
Him, so He rejected them, giving them over to that abandoned 
mind which led them into acts disgraceful to them as men: 
* replete as they were with every species of wrong-doing; with 
active wickedness, with selfish greed, with thorough inward de- 
pravity : their hearts brimming over with envy, murderous thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness, treacherous deceit, rank ill-nature; backbiters, 
% slanderers; in open defiance of God, insolent in act, arrogant in 
thought, braggarts in word towards man; skilful plotters of evil, 
bad sons, * dull of moral apprehension, untrue to their word, 
void of natural duty and of humanity: * Reprobates, who, knowing 
full well the righteous sentence by which God denounces death 
upon all who act thus, are not content with doing the things which 
He condemns themselves but abet and applaud those who practise 
them. 

18. There is general agreement as to the structure of this 
part of the Epistle. St. Paul has just stated what the Gospel 
is; he now goes on to show the necessity for such a Gospel. 
The world is lost without it. Following what was for a Jew 


the obvious division, proof is given of a complete break-down in 
regard to righteousness (i) on the part of the Gentiles, (ii) on the 
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part of the Jews. The summary conclusion of the whole section 
i 18—iii. 20 is given in the two verses iii. 19, 20: it is that the 
whole world, Gentile and Jew alike, stands guilty before God. 
Thus the way is prepared for a further statement of the means of 
removing that state of guilt offered in the Gospel. 


Marcion retained ver. 18, omitting @cod, perapi through some accident 
on bis own part or in the MS. which he copied (Zahn, s sp. p. 516; the 
rather important cursive 47 has the same omission). The rest of the chapter 
with iL I he seems to have excised. He may have been jealous of this 
trenchant attack upon the Gentiles. 


"Awoxahiwreras. How is this revelation made? Is the reference 
to the Final Judgement, or to the actual condition, as St. Paul 
saw it, of the heathen world? Probably not to either exclusively, 
but to both in close combination. The condition of the world 
seems to the Apostle ripe for judgement; he sees around him 
on all hands signs of the approaching end. In the latter half 
of this chapter St. Paul lays stress on these signs: he develops 
the dwoxadumreras, present. In the first half of the next chapter 
be brings out the final doom to which the signs are pointing. 
Observe the links which connect the two sections: droxakúrreras 
i 18 = dzoxdÀvyas ii. 5; opyn L 18, ii. 5,8; avamoAdynros i. 20, 
i. 1. 

¿pyh 9«oó. (1) In the O. T. the conception of the Wrath of 
God has special reference to the Covenant-relation. It is inflicted 
either (a) upon Israelites for gross breach of the Covenant (Lev. 
x. 1, 2 Nadab and Abihu; Num. xvi. 33, 46 ff. Korah; xxv. 3 
Baal-peor), or (8) upon non-Israelites for oppression of the Chosen 
People (Jer. L 11-17; Ezek. xxxvi. 5). (2) In the prophetic 
writings this infliction of ‘wrath’ is gradually concentrated upon 
a great Day of Judgement, the Day of the Lord (Is. ii. 10-22, &c.; 
Jer. xxx. 7, 8; Joeliii. 12 ff. ; Obad. 8 ff. ; Zeph. iii. 8 ff.). (3) Hence 
the N. T. use seems to be mainly, if not altogether, eschatological : 
cf, Matt. iii. 7; 1 Thess. i. ro; Rom. ii. 5, v. 9; Rev. vi. 16, 17. 
Even ı Thess. ii. 16 does not seem to be an exception: the state 
of the Jews seems to St. Paul to be only a foretaste of the final 
woes. See on this subject esp. Ritschl, Rechtfertigung u. Versöh- 
sung, ii. 124 ff. ed. 2. 


Similarly Euthym.-Zig. ‘AwowaAdwrerac«.t.Ar. dv uipa 55Xovóri wpicees. 
We mast remember however that St. Paul regarded the Day of Judgement as 
near at hand. 


dv bizig, “living in unrighteousness /Ae while’ Moule. 

zarexörrwr. xaréxew = (i) ‘to hold fast’ Lk. viii. 15; 1 Cor. xi. 2, 
xv. 3, &c.; (ii) ‘to hold down, ‘hold in check’ 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 
where rà xarexov, é xaréxev=the force of [Roman] Law and Order 
by which Antichrist is restrained: similarly here but in a bad 
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sense; it is the truth which is “held down, hindered, thwarted, 
checked in its free and expansive operation. 

19. 9ión: always in Gk. Test. = ‘ because.” There are three uses: 
(i) for àr 8 rs = propter quod, quamobrem, ° wherefore,’ introducing 
a consequence; (ii) for ds rovro Sri = propterea quod, or quia, 
“because,” giving a reason for what has gone before; (iii) from 
Herod. downwards, but esp. in later Gk. = drs, ‘that.’ 

Tò yvworöv. This is a similar case to that of ebo3o650opa: above : 
yrwords in Scripture generally (both LXX and N. T.) means as 
a rule ‘known (e.g. Acts i. 19, ii. 14, xv. 18, &c.); but it does 
not follow that it may not be used in the stricter sense of 
‘knowable, ‘what may be known’ (‘the intelligible nature’ 
T. H. Green, Zhe Witness of God, p. 4) where the context favours 
that sense: so Orig. Theoph. Weiss. Gif., against Chrys. Mey. 
De W. Va. There is the more room for this stricter use here 
as the word does not occur elsewhere in St. Paul and the induction 
does not cover his writings. 

dv arois, ‘within them.’ St. Paul repeatedly uses this preposi- 
tion where we might expect a different one (cf. Gal. i. 16; Rom. 
ii 15): any revelation must pass through the human conscious- 
ness: so Mey. Go. Oltr. Lips., not exactly as Gif. (‘in their very 
nature and constitution as men’) or Moule (‘ among them). 


Compare also Luther, Zad/e Talk, Aph. dxlix: * Melanchthon discoursi 
with Luther touching the prophets, who continually boast thus: “ Thus sai 
the Lord,” asked whether God in person spoke with them or no. Lather 
replied : ** They were very holy, spiritual people, who seriously contemplated 
upon holy and divine things: therefore God spake with them in their 
consciences, which the prophets held as sure and certain revelations.” ’ 

It is however possible that allowance should be made for the wider 
Hebraistic use of dv, as in the phrase AaAe ¿y rox (Habak. ii. 1 drooxo- 
suco tov ló«y ri AaAnoe dy lpol: cf. Zech. i. 9,13, 14, 19; 11.3; iv. 4. 5; 
V. 5, 10; Vi. 4; also 4 Ezr. v. 15 angelus gus loquebatur in me. In that 
case too much stress must not be laid on the preposition as describing an 
internal process. At the same time the analogy of AaAety ¿y does not cover 
the very explicit pavepúy larw dy aúrois: and we must remember that 
St. Paul is writing as one who had himself an ‘abundance of revelations’ 
(2 Cor. xii. 7), and uses the language which corresponded to his own 
experience. 


20. ¿mà xricews xéopov. Gif. is inclined to translate this ‘from 
the created universe,’ ‘creation’ (in the sense of “things created ’) 
being regarded as the source of knowledge: he alleges Vulg. 
a creatura mundi. But it is not clear that Vulg. was intended 
to have this sense; and the parallel phrases dx’ apxìs xócpow 
(Matt. xxiv. 21), darò xaraßoAns kóruov (Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; 
Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8), dm’ dpyzs xriceos (Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; 2 Pet. 
iii, 4), seem to show that the force of the prep. is rather temporal, 
‘since the creation of the universe’ (d$' ob xpóvov é dpards ékricÓ 
eócuos Euthym.-Zig.) The idea of knowledge being derived from 
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the signification of 3ófa, the divine glory or splendour. It is suggested 
that this word was not used because it seemed inadequate to describe the 
uniqueness of the Divine Nature (Rogge, Die Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus 
von d. religiös-sittl. Charakt. d. Heidentums, Leipzig, 1883, p. ro £) 


eis rd elvat: eis rd denotes here not direct and primary purpose 
but indirect, secondary or conditional purpose. God did not 
design that man should sin; but He did design that if they sinned 
they should be without excuse: on His part all was done to 
give them a sufficient knowledge of Himself. Burton however 
(Moods and Tenses, $ 411) takes eis ró here as expressing not 
purpose but result, because of the causal clause which follows. 
‘This clause could be forced to an expression of purpose only by 
supposing an ellipsis of some such expression as xal oros elei», 
and seems therefore to require that eis rd elvas be interpreted as 
expressing result.’ There is force in this reasoning, though the use 
of eis ró for mere result is not we believe generally recognized. 

21. ¿dótavav. ds0fd{w is one of the words which show a deepened 
significance in their religious and Biblical use. In classical Greek 
in accordance with the slighter sense of éga it merely = ‘to form 
an opinion about’ (8o£a(ónevos ddixos, ‘held to be unrighteous,’ Plato, 
Rep. 588 B); then later with a gradual rise of signification * to do 
honour to’ or ‘praise’ (ém' dpery dedofaopevos ävdpes Polyb. VI. liii. 
10). And so in LXX and N. T. with a varying sense according 
to the subject to whom it is applied: (i) Of the honour done by 
man to man (Esth. iii. r éBófacev ó Baoidevs 'Aprafép£ns 'Andy); 
(ii) Of that which is done by man to God (Lev. x. 3 é ráop rp 
cvvayoyr dofaróncopas) ; (iii) Of the glory bestowed on man by God 
(Rom. viii. 30 obs de edixaiwoe, rovrovs xal éddface) ; (iv) In a sense 
specially characteristic of the Gospel of St. John, of the visible 
manifestation of the glory, whether of the Father by His own act 
(Jo. xii. 28), or of the Son by His own act (Jo. xi. 4), or of the Son 
by the act of the Father (Jo. vii. 39; xii. 16, 23, &c.), or of the 
Father by the Incarnate Son (Jo. xiii. 31; xiv. 13; xvii. 1, 4, &c.). 

dpararóðnoav, ‘were frustrated,’ ‘rendered futile, In LXX ra 
paraa = ‘idols’ as ‘things of nought.’ The two words occur 
together in 2 Kings xvii. 15 xal emopeudnoav ómice rà» paraiwy xai 
€parawOnoay, 

Stadoyiopois: as usually in LXX and N. T. in a bad sense of 
* perverse, self-willed, reasonings or speculations’ (cf. Hatch, Ess. 
m Bibl. Gk. p. 8). 


Comp. Enoch xcix. 8, 9 * And they will become godless by reason of the 
foolishness of their hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the fear of 
their hearts and through visions in their dreams. Through these they will 
become godless and fearful, because they work all their works in a lie and 
they worship a stone.’ 


xapdia : the most comprehensive term for the human faculties, 
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the seat of feeling (Rom. ix. 2; x. 1); will (1 Cor. iv. 5; vii. 37; 
cf. Rom. xvi. 18); thoughts (Rom. x. 6, 8). Physically xapdia 
belongs to the owAdyyva (a Cor. vi. 11, 12); the conception of its 
functions being connected with the Jewish idea that life resided in 
the blood: morally it is neutral in its character, so that it may be 
either the home of lustful desires (Rom. i. 24), or of the Spirit 
(Rom. v. 5). 

28. ¡Aafar dv: an imitation of a Heb. construction: cf. Ps. 
cvi. (cv.) ao ; also for the expression Jer. ii. 11 (Del, ad loc.) &c. 

Sófar = ‘manifested perfection.’ See on iii. 23. 


Comp. with this verse Philo, Vit. Mos. iii. 30 (Mang. id. 161) of rov 
dA m605 Cedr xaraluróvres rovs Yevdandnovs ¿8nutovp'yyncay, pPOaprais xal *yevrrais 
obolaıs T)» rou d-yevijrov kal áQ6áprov wpóopnaw impnuicarres : also De Ebriet. 
28 (Mang. i. 374) wap’ Š xal Oeorhacreív áptápuevos d-yaA uáTomw xal £oávorr xal 

poplew dgiSpuparaw únals Bhapóposs rerexuitevpévaw karémAngoe ri) 

. . . Karepryácaro TÒ ¿yayr[oy od wpooedönngev, dyri óctórnros 

do (Ba ay-—rà yap soXU0«or ¿y rais Tv áppóvov yvxats d0eórns, xal Oeo rıans 

di¡oyovoiw ol TY Oynra 0e.Goayres—ols oix ifhpmeaev fAlov xal aeAMfjyns . . . 

elaóvas harhácacdas, GAA’ ón xal dAbyoıs (wos wal purois ris roy dea pre 
runs peridocay. 


24. vapéboxev: three times repeated, here, in ver. 26 and in 
ver. 28. These however do not mark so many distinct stages in 
the punishment of the heathen; it is all one stage. Idolatry leads 
to moral corruption which may take different forms, but in all is 
a proof of God's displeasure. Gif. has proved that the force of 
rapédexey is not merely permissive (Chrys. Theodrt. Euthym.-Zig.*), 
through God permitting men to have their way; or privative, 
through His withdrawing His gracious aid; but judicial, the appro- 
priate punishment of their defection: it works automatically, one 
evil leading to another by natural sequence. 


This is a Jewish doctrine: Pirgé Aboth, iv. a * Every fulfilment of duty is 
rewarded by another, and every transgression is punished by another’; S. 
bath 104° * Whosoever strives to keep himself pure receives the power to do 
so, and whosoever will be impure to him is it [the door of vice] thrown 
open’; Jerus. Talmud, ‘He who erects a fence round himself is fenced, and 
he who gives himself over is given over’ (from Delitzsch, Notes on Heb. 
Version of Ep. to Rom.). The Jews held that the heathen because of their 
rejection of the Law were wholly abandoned by God: the Holy Spirit was 
withdrawn from them (Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 66). 


dy aírois NA BC D*, several cursives; év éavros De EFG K LP, 
&c., printed editions of Fathers, Orig. Chrys. Theodrt., Vulg. (s 
conlumeliis adfician! corpora sua in ipsis). The balance is strongly 


9 Similarly Adrian, an Antiochene writer (c. 440 A.D.) in his Elcayery) els 
rds eias papas, a classified collection of figures and modes of speech em- 
ployed in Holy Scripture, refers this verse to the head Ti» ¿ni ram dvOpuniver 
aan ovyxupnow TOY Geov ws wpafır abrou Adyar’ breidh xernAvoas Swvayevos, 
Toure ob wes. 
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in favour of avrois. With this reading drındfeoda: is pass., and e» 
aúrois = ‘among them’: with €» éavrois, dri. is mid. (as Vulg.). 

On the forms, abro), avrod and dauvroú see Buttmann, Gr. of N. T. GÀ. (tr. 
Thayer) P. 111; Hort, /ntrod., Notes on Orthography. p. 144. 

In N. T. Greek there is a tendency to the disuse of strong reflexive forms. 
Simple possession is most commonly expressed by abroú, avris, &c.: only 
where the reflexive character is emphasized (not merely summ, but ssewm 
ipsius) is avroð used (hence the importance of such phrases as 7d» davrov 
vlöv wéwlas Rom. viii. 3). Some critics have denied the existence in the 
N. T. of the aspirated abro : and it is true that there is no certain proof of 
aspiration (such as the occurrence before it of ovx or an elided preposition ; 
in early MSS. breathings are rare), but in a few strong cases, where the 
omission of the aspirate would be against all Greek usage, it is retained by 
WH. (e.g. in Jo. ii. 34; Lk. xxiii. 12). 


25. oirwes: dors, often called ‘rel. of quality, (i) denotes 
a single object with reference to its kind, its nature, its capacities, 
its character (‘one who,’ * being of such a kind as that”); and thus 
(ii) it frequently makes the adjectival sentence assign a cause for 
the main sentence: it is used like quz, or guippe qui, with subj. 

riv dAnderar ... To peúdes : abstr. for concrete, for rò» aAndırör 
Ocón . . . rois Wevdecr Gevis, Cf. 1 Thess. i. 9. 

dceBácÓncav. This use of c«Sá(ecÓa. is an åra Acydpevoy ; the 
common form is o¢Bec6a (see Va.). 

wapd röv krícavra = not merely ‘ more than the Creator” (a force 
which the preposition might bear), but ‘passing by the Creator 
altogether,’ ‘to the neglect of the Creator.’ 


Cf. Philo, De Mund. Opif. 2 (Mangey, i. 2) rıvds yàp rà» xócpor padXor À 
và» xocuoroidy Óavpácarres (Loesner). 


3s ¿oru eúdoynrós. Doxologies like this are of constant occurrence 
in the Talmud, and are a spontaneous expression of devout feeling 
called forth either by the thought of God's adorable perfections or 
sometimes (as here) by the forced mention of that which reverence 
would rather hide. 

27. dwodapBdvovres : dro). — (i) ‘to receive back” (as in Luke vi. 
34); (ii) ‘to receive one’s due” (as in Luke xxiii. 41); and so here. 

28. oxipacay: dorpalw = (i) ‘to test’ (1 Cor. iii. 13, £c.); 
(ii) ‘to approve after testing’ (so here; and ii. 18; xiv. 22, &c.); 
similarly adóxiuov = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobate.’ 

dv émyvdce: ériyvwos = ‘ after knowledge’: hence (i) recogni- 
tion (vb. = ‘to recognize,’ Matt. vii. 16; xvii. 12, &c.); (ii) *ad- 
vanced’ or ‘further knowledge,’ ‘full knowledge.’ See esp. Sp. 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xiii. 12; Lft. on Phil. i. 9. 

voy = the reasoning faculty, esp. as concerned with moral 
action, the intellectual part of conscience: voùs and ovveidnors are 
combined in Tit. i. 15: vois may be either bad or good ; for the 
good sense see Rom. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 23. 
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which follow remind us of the bullies and braggarts of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. For the distinction between them see Trench, Syn. 
P. 95 f. 


It is well preserved in the Cyprianic Latin, iniuriosi, superbi, dactantes sui. 
For the last phrase Lucif. has gloriantes ; either would be better than the 
common rendering e/atos (Cod. Clarom. Cod. Boern. Ambrstr. Aug. Vulg.). 

—— Mayor (on Jas. iv. 6) derives this word from the adjectival 
form twepos (rather than ówép Trench) and $aíro, comparing ¿Xa$TBóXos from 
apos and BáAAe: he explains it as meaning * conspicuous beyond others,’ 
*outshining them,’ and so * proud,’ ‘haughty’: see his note, and the exx. 
there quoted from Ecclus. and ss. Sol. 

81. : dowveıönrovs (* without conscience ”) Euthym.-Zig. How 
closely the two words cúveo:s and awelöncıs are related will appear from 
fob XVIII. xxvi. 13 oudels obras obre uáprvs tori poBepds obre xartyopos 
Üewós ds $ avvecius $ byearowxovoa rais ixacrow Wuxais. [But is not this 
a gloss. on the text of Polyb.? It is found in the margin of Cod. Urbin.] 


douvdérous, ‘ false to their engagements’ (suvórxas) ; cf. Jer. iii. 7, 
X 


&cwóvBous after dorópyovs (Trench, Sys. p. 95 ff.) is added 
from 2 Tim. iii. 3 [C K L P]. 

82. oínves : see on ver. 25 above. 

v) Sinaiwpa: prob. in the first instance (i) a declaration that 
a thing is dixasor [o dixalcoua roù vóuov = “that which the Law lays 
down as right,’ Rom. viii. 4]; hence, ‘an ordinance’ (Luke i. 6 ; 
Rom. ii. 26; Heb. ix. 1, 10); or (ii) ‘a declaration that a person 
is dixaos, ‘a verdict of not guilty, ‘an acquittal’: so esp. in 
St. Paul (e. g. Rom. v. 16). But see also note on p. 31. 


bim qvóvres : émpráckorres (B) 80, WH. marg. 


movovow . . . auveudoxovos. There has been some disturbance of 
the text here: B, and apparently Clem. Rom., have sowürres ... 
avvevdoxovvres ; and so too D E Vulg. (am. fuld.) Orig.-lat. Lucif. 
and other Latin Fathers, but inserting, mom tntellexerunt (oix 
évónoay D). WH. obelize the common text as prob. corrupt: they 
think that it involves an anticlimax, because to applaud an action 
in others is not so bad as to do it oneself; but from another point 
of view to set up a public opinion in favour of vice is worse than 
to yield for the moment to temptation (see the quotation from 
Apollinaris below). If the participles are wrong they have probably 
been assimilated mechanically to mpáccovres. Note that momir = 
facere, to produce a certain result ; mpávoew = agere, to act as 
moral agent: there may be also some idea of repeated action. 

cuveubokoüs: denotes ‘hearty approval’ (Rendall on Acts xxii. 
20, in Expos. 1888, ii. 209); cf. 1 Macc. i. 57 ovvevdonet rp vópq : 
the word occurs four times besides in N. T. (Luke, Epp. Paul.). 


dupdérepo: 32 wornpol, wal ó xaráptas, xa ó cuvbpaydmw. vo) 82 votei 
và cuvevioneiy xeipov Tino, zard TÓ Aeyönevor, el ¿0empers KAdaTED, 
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evrávpexes abTQ. ó pir yàp sour, peOiow T råbe, Hrrara: ris rprteos" 
& 82 cvrevbogGw, lurós dv ToU náÜovs, rovnpig xpupevos, avrrpéxe TQ ax 
(Apollinaris in Cramer's Catena). 


St. Paul's Description of the Condition of the 
Heathen World. 


It would be wrong to expect from St, Paul an investigation of 
the origin of different forms of idolatry or a comparison of the 
morality of heathen religions, such as is now being instituted in the 
Comparative Science of Religion. For this it was necessary to 
wait for a large and comprehensive collection of data which has 
only become possible within the present century and is still far from 
complete. St. Paul looks at things with the insight of a religious 
teacher ; he describes facts which he sees around him ; and he con- 
nects these facts with permanent tendencies of human nature and 
with principles which are apparent in the Providential government 
of the world. 

The Jew of the Dispersion, with the Law of Moses in his hand, 
could not but revolt at the vices which he found prevailing among 
the heathen. He turned with disgust from the circus and the 
theatre (Weber, Alísyn. Theol. pp. 58, 68). He looked upon the 
heathen as given over especially to sins of the flesh, such as those 
which St. Paul recounts in this chapter. So far have they gone as 
to lose their humanity altogether and become like brute beasts 
(sb:d. p. 67 f.). The Jews were like a patient who was sick but 
with hope of recovery. Therefore they had a law given to them to 
be a check upon their actions. The Heathen were like a patient 
who was sick unto death and beyond all hope, on whom therefore 
the physician put no restrictions (sd. p. 69). 

The Christian teacher brought with him no lower standard, and 
his verdict was not less sweeping. “The whole world,” said St. 
John, ‘lieth in wickedness,’ rather perhaps, “in [the power of] the 
Wicked One’ (r Jo. v. 19). And St. Paul on his travels must 
have come across much to justify the denunciations of this chapter. 
He saw that idolatry and licence went together. He knew that 
the heathen myths about their gods ascribed to them all manner 
of immoralities. The lax and easy-going anthropomorphism of 
Hellenic religion and the still more degraded representations, with 
at times still more degraded worship, of the gods of Egypt and the 

E 
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East, were thrown into dark relief by his own severe conception of 
the Divine Holiness. It was natural that he should give the 
account he does of this degeneracy. The lawless fancies of men 
invented their own divinities. Such gods as these left them free to 
follow their own unbridled passions. And the Majesty on High, 
angered at their wilful disloyalty, did not interfere to check their 
downward career. 

It is all literally true. The human imagination, following its 
own devices, projects even into the Pantheon the streak of evil by 
which it is itself disfigured. And so the mischief is made worse, 
because the worshipper is not likely to rise above the objects of 
his worship. It was in the strict sense due to supernatural influ- 
ence that the religion of the Jew and of the Christian was kept 
clear of these corrupt and corrupting features. The state of the 
Pagan world betokened the absence, the suspension or with- 
holding, of such supernatural influence; and there was reason 
enough for the belief that it was judicially inflicted. 

At the same time, though in this passage, where St. Paul is 
measuring the religious forces in the world, he speaks without 
limitation or qualification, it is clear from other contexts that con- 
demnation of the insufficiency of Pagan creeds did not make him 
shut his eyes to the good that there might be in Pagan characters. 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of Gentiles 
who being without law are a law unto themselves, and who find in 
their consciences a substitute for external law (ii. 14, 15). He 
frankly allows that the ‘ uncircumcision which is by nature’ put to 
shame the Jew with all his greater advantages (ii. 26-29). We 
therefore cannot say that a prior: reasoning or prejudice makes 
him untrue to facts. The Pagan world was not wholly bad. It 
had its scattered and broken lights, which the Apostle recognizes 
with the warmth of genuine sympathy. But there can be equally 
little doubt that the moral condition of Pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove his main proposition, that Paganism was 
unequal to the task of reforming and regenerating mankind, 

There is a monograph on the subject, which however does not 
add much beyond what lies fairly upon the surface: Rogge, Die 
Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus von d. religiös-silllichen Charakter d 
Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888. 
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If the statements of St. Paul cannot be taken at once as supplying the place 
of scientific inquiry from the side of the Comparative History of Religion, so 
neither can they be held to furnish data which can be utilized just as they 
stand by the bistorian. The standard which St. Paul applies is not that of 
the historian but of — He does not judge by the average level of 
moral attainment at different epochs but by the ideal standard of that which 
ought to be attained. A calm and dispassionate weighing of the facts, with 
due allowance for the nature of the authorities, will be found in Friedlander, 


Sittengsschichte Roms, Leipzig, 1869-1871. 


Use of the Book of Wisdom in Chapter I. 

L 18-33. In two places in Epist. to Romans, ch. i and ch. ix, there are 
clear indications of the use by the Apostle of the Book of Wisdom. Such 
indications are not wanting elsewhere, but we have thought it best to call 
attention to them especially at the points where they are most continuous and 


most striking. We begin by placing side by side the language of St. Paul 
and that of the earlier work by which it is illustrated. 
Romans. Wisdom. 


L 20. rd ydp dópara abroú dwd sri- 
gen ada now TOS FORMAT: yoovpeva 
eaboparas, 


€ re áfxos adroó 8Érajus xal Oadryr 


els rà elvas abrobs dvarodoyhrovr 


31. tparadOncay dy Trois Saloyıo- 
pos alrav. xal loxoricón 4 dcvveros 
abro sapia. 

22. pacuorres divas copol lpepár- 
$3ce»- 


33. wal fAMata» ri M (av rou de 
Saprov Geow i» ópowopar. elnuvos 40ap- 
vou dróparsov xal werevüw xal verpa- 
wétew zal ¿prerón. 


9 The more recent editors as a rule 
read läörnros with the uncials and 
Gen. i. 36f.; bat it is by no means clear 
that they are right: Cod. 248 em- 
bodies very ancient elements and the 
context generally favours di&örnros. 
it still would not be certain that St. 


xiii, I. xal ix r&v öpwmudvom dyadav 
olx loxvoay eldéva: rÓv óvra obre rois 
ipyos wpooexovres tuéyvwgay dy 
TEXVITNV, 

xiii. 5. ¿< yàp pey¿0ovs xal xadAovís 
ariouatov dávadóyos Ó ‘yeveoroupyds 
abray Hewpeiru. 

ii. 23. [6 Ocds Eerice . . . rdv ávOpo- 
wov . . . elxdva rhs lölas didicrnTos $ 
(Cod. 248 a/., Method. Athan. Epiph. ; 
l&órmros NAB, Clem.-Alex.  &c.) 
troínoey.] 

xviii. 9. row THs Oevórnros vópov. 

xiii. 8. máy 52 où’ aúrol cuyyrve- 
oroi. 

xiii. 1. páraco: ydp wdvres Zy0peamo, 
puse, ols wupny 0coU dyvacia t. 


xii. 24. xal ydp r&v wAávys ddan 
paxpórepov dwAarhdnoav 0coUs bnodap- 
Bavovres rd xal ¿y (gos ray ¿x0p2y 
ärıpa, vqwiow Sixny dopóvowv Wevoder- 
Tes. 

xii. I. 7d ápO0apróv cov meva. 

xiv. 8. rd 54 p0aprdv Beus voud- 
005. 

xiii. 10. raAaimwpoı 82 xal ¿y vexpois 
al é\mides atray, oirıves dxáAecar 


Ocoùs pya xeipay ávyOpársov. 


Paul had this passage in his mind. 

+ The parallel bere is not quite 
exact. St. Paul says, * They did know 
but relinquished their knowledge,’ 
Wisd. ‘They ought to have know» 
bat did not.’ 
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35. olrwes parfXAatay rip dd cua» 
TOU Oeo? ¿y TQ yevde:, ral ¿ceBác0n= 
cav xal ¿AáTpeucay TÜ wrice: wapd Tòr 
sTioayre, 


34. 5 wapddenev x. T. À. 
26. 3d rovro wapétoxer g. 7. À. 


werAnpwudvovs sáoy ddızla, To- 
mnpiq, wAcovefig, kariq, perros POdvov, 
póvov, Epdos, 8óNow, xaxondeías, Yıdv- 
moräs, xa ovs, Oeoorvycis, bBpi- 
orás, brepnpavous, dAa(óvas, épevperds 
KaKwy, yovevow dwedes, douvérous, 
dow@érous, dorépyous, áveA efjuovas. 
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[I. 18-33. 


xiii. 13, 14. dwelxacey abro elgóm 
áyOpwrov, Š (wy Tirè cúredel dpoiwoer 
abro. 

xiii. 17 sqq. oùs aloxweru TÚ 
ayy wpocAaAcv: xal wept ev iyıelas 
TO doGeves émixareira:, wept 82 [ars TÒ 
vexpuy d£iot x. T. À. 

xiv. II. 3d rovro xal åy elbános 
var imaxowh ¿oras, Sri by eric uar: 
Geo els BSéAUypa &yerndncarv. 

xiv. 21. TÓ dxowdvyrov óvopa Aldoıs 
«al túÀots wepıddeoar. 

xiv. I2. dpxh ydp wopvelas $ imívosa 
elöwAwv, edptoes 32 abra popa (args. 

xiv. 16. elra dv xpóvg xparurOey r 
doeBis £0os ws vópos EpvAayOn. 

xiv. 22. elr' olx %pxeoe TO whayá- 
cba wept TÀ” rou Ocot yrucıw, dAAd xal 
¿y peydrAg (Gvres dyvolas wordy rd 
rocavra ward elphyny wpocayopevovoır, 
23. Š ydp rexvodórovs TeAeràs $Š] xpúpia 
nvorhpa  tupoveis ¿¿áMw Seopa 
eupous Gyovres, 24. obre Bious obre 
yápovs xadapods Er: puÀdcooucgu, Ere- 
pos 8’ črepov Š Aoxâw drape $ voOcóon 
¿duvá. 

25. wávra 32 imf xe alpa mai 
póvos Aor kal 56Aos, $0opá, dmoria, 
rüpaxos, ¿mopria, O0bpuBos dyadam, 
26. xáperos durncía, ay puacuós, 
eyevéaeos (sex) ¿vada yí, yá poo drafia, 
poıxeia «al dodAyeıa, 


27. ) ydp ray dvawvúpe ella 
Opnoxela rayrds dpxi) xaxov «al airío 
wai wépas dariv. 


It will be seen that while on the one hand there can be no question of 


direct quotation, on the other hand the resemblance is so strong both as to 
the main lines of the argument (i. Natural religion discarded, ii. idolatry, 
iii. catalogue of immorality) and in the details of thought and to some 
extent of expression as to make it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul 
must have bestowed upon the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of 
study. 

(Compare the note on ix. 19-29 below, also an essay by E. Grafe in 
Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weissácher gewidmet, Freiburg, i. B. 1893, 
p. 251 ff. In this essay will be found a summary of previous discussions of 
the question and an estimate of the extent of St. Paul's indebtedness which 
agrees substantially with that expressed above. It did not extend to any of 
the leading ideas of Christianity, and affected the form rather than the 
matter of the arguments to which it did extend. Rom. i. 18-32, ix. 19-23 
are the most conspicuous examples.] 


t A.V. expands this as ‘ [spiritual] 
fornication’; and so most moderns. 
But even so the phrase might have 


had something to do in suggesting the 
thought of St. Paul 
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TRANSITION FROM GENTILE TO JEW. BOTH 
ALIKE GUILTY. 


II. 1-16. This state of things puts out of court the | Jewish] 
critic who is himself no better than the Gentile. He can 
claim no exemption, but only aggravates his sin by im- 
penitence (vv.1-5). Strict justice will be meted out to all — 
the Few coming first then the Gentile (vv. 6-11). The Few, 
will be judged by the Law of Moses, the Gentile by the Law 
of Conscience, at the Great Assize which Christ will hold 
(vv. 12-16). 


3 The Gentile sinner is without excuse; and his critic—who- 
ever he may be—is equally without excuse, even though [like 
the Jew] he imagines himself to be on a platform of lofty superiority. 
No such platform really exists. In fact the critic only passes 
sentence upon himself, for by the fact of his criticism he shows that 
he can distinguish accurately between right and wrong, end his 
own conduct is identical with that which he condemns. * And we 
are aware that it is at his conduct that God will look. The 
standard of His judgement is reality, and not a man’s birth or 
status as either Jew or Gentile. *Do you suppose—you Jewish 
critic, who are so ready to sit in judgement on those who copy your 
own example—do you suppose that a special exemption will be 
made in your favour, and that you personally (ov emphatic) will 
escape? ‘Or are you presuming upon all that dbundant goodness, 
forbearance, and patience with which God delays His punishment 
ofsin? If so, you make a great mistake. The object of that long- 
suffering is not that you may evade punishment but only to induce 
you to repent. * While you with that callous impenitent heart of 
yours are heaping up arrears of Wrath, which will burst upon you 
in the Day of Wrath, when God will stand revealed in His character 
as the Righteous Judge. * The principle of His judgement is clear 
and simple. He will render to every man his due, by no fictitious 
standard (such as birth or status) but strictly according to what 
he has done. To those who by steady persistence in a life-work 
of good strive for the deathless glories of the Messianic Kingdom, 
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He will give that for which they strive, viz. eternal life. * But to 
those mutinous spirits who are disloyal to the right and loyal only 
to unrighteousness, for such there is in store anger and fury, 
* galling, nay crushing, pain: for every human being they are in 
store, who carries out to the end his course of evil, whether he 
be Jew or whether he be Gentile—the Jew again having prece- 
dence. On the other hand the communicated glory of the Divine 
Presence, the approval of God and the bliss of reconciliation with 
Him await the man who labours on at that which is good—be he 
Jew or Gentile; here too the Jew having precedence, but only 
precedence : * for God regards no distinctions of race. 

12 Do not object that the Jew has a position of privilege which 
will exempt him from this judgement, while the Gentile has no law 
by which he can be judged. The Gentiles, it is true, have no law; 
but as they have sinned, so also will they be punished without one 
[see vv. 14, 15]. The Jews live under a law, and by that law they 
will be judged. "For it is not enough to hear it read in the 
synagogues. That does not make a man righteous before God. 
His verdict will pronounce righteous only those who have done 
what the Law commands. ™% I say that Gentiles too, although 
they have no written law, will be judged. For whenever any of 
them instinctively put in practice the precepts of the Law, their 
own moral sense supplies them with the law they need. ™ Be- 
cause their actions give visible proof of commandments written not 
on stone but on the tables of the heart. These actions themselves 
bear witness to them; and an approving conscience also bears 
them witness; while in their dealings with one another their inward 
thoughts take sometimes the side of the prosecution and some- 
times (but more rarely) of the defence. ** These hidden workings 
of the conscience God can see; and therefore He will judge 
Gentile as well as Jew, at that Great Assize which I teach that He 
will hold through His Deputy, Jesus Messiah. 

1. The transition from Gentile to Jew is conducted with much 
thetorical skill, somewhat after the manner of Nathan’s parable 
to David. Under cover of a general statement St. Paul sets be- 
fore himself a typical Jew. Such an one would assent cordially 
to all that had been said hitherto (p. 49. sup.). It is now turned 


against himself, though for the moment the Apostle holds in 
suspense the direct affirmation, * Thou art the man.’ 
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vul! pro exigere ; et multae misericordiae, quoniam multiplicat magis miseri- 
cordias his qui praesentes sunt et qui praeterierunt es qui futuri sunt: si 
enim non multiplicaverit, non vivificabitur saeculum cum his qui inkahitant 
in eo ; et donator, quoniam si non donaverit de bonitate sua ut alleveniur hi 
qui iniquitatem fecerunt de suis iniquitatibus, non poterit decies millesima 
pars vivificari hominum. 

xaadpoveis : cf. Apoc. Baruch. xxi. 20 /nnotescat potentia tua iilis gui 
putant longanimilatem tuam esse infirmitatem. 


eis perdvovav ce äyeı : its purpose or tendency is to induce you 
to repent. 


“The Conative Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort when used in a tense which implies action 
in progress, and hence incomplete, naturally suggests the idea of attempt * 
(Burton, $ 11). 

“According to R. Levi the words (Joel ii. 13] mean: God removes to 
a distance His Wrath. Like a king who had two fierce legions. If these, 
thought he, encamp near me in the country they will rise against my subjects 
when they provoke me to anger. Therefore 1 will seni them far away. 
Then if my subjects provoke me to anger before Isend for them (the legions) 
they may appease me and I shall be willing to be appeased. So also said 
God: Anger and Wrath are the messengers of destruction. 1 will send them 
far away to a distance, so that when the Israelites provoke Me to anger, they 
may come, before 1 send for them, and repent, and 1 may accept their 
repentance (cf. Is. xiii 5). And not only that, said R. Jizchak, but he 
locks them up (Anger and Wrath) out of their way; see Jer. l. 25, which 
means: Until He opens His treasure-chamber and shuts it again, man 
returns to God and He accepts him’ (7ract. Thaansth ii. 1 ap. Winter u. 
Wünsche, /sd. Litt. i. 207). 


5. rará : “in accordance with,’ secundum duritiam tuam Vulg. 

@pyñv : see on i. 18 above. 

dpyiy dv ñudpq ópyñs: to be taken closely together, ‘ wrath (to 
be inflicted) in a day of wrath.’ 


The doctrine of a * day of the Lord” as a day of judgement is taught by 
the Prophets from Amos onwards (Amos v. 18 ; Is. ii. 12 ff.; xiii. 6 ff.; xxiv. 
31; Jer. xlvi. 10; Joelii. 1 ff.; Zeph.i. 7 ff. ; Ezek. vii. 7 ff.; xxx. 3 ff.; Zech. 
xiv. 1; Mal.iii. 3; iv. 1. It also enters largely into the pseudepigraphic 
literature: Enoch xlv. 2 ff. (and the passages collected in Charles’ Note) ; 
Ps. Sol. xv. 13 f. ; 4 Ezr. vi. 18 ff., 77 ff. (vii. 102 ff. ed. Bensly]; xii. 34; 
Apoc. Baruch. li. 1; lv. 6, &e. 


Sixacoxptoiag : not quite the same as diralıs rpioews 2 Thess. i. 5 
(cf. justi judicii Vulg.), denoting not so much the character of the 
judgement as the character of the Judge (dixaoxpırns 2 Macc. xii. 
41 ; cf. ó dixcios «peras 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

The word occurs in the Quinta (the fifth version included in Origen's 

Hexapla) of Hos. vi. 5; it is also found twice in Test. XJ/ Patriarch. Levi 3 

Ó Beurepos Exes vüp, xióra, kpóaraAAor Éroipa els hudpay wpoorayparos Kupiov 

dy rp Sixasoxpicig rov Geo. Jbid. 15 Afjjea0€ dvadıoudv xal aloxóvgy aliwioy 

wapa rs dieaoxpicias ToU eov. 


6. 6s dvobóce«: Prov. xxiv. 12 (LXX). The principle here laid 
down, though in full accord with the teaching of the N. T. 
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generally (Matt. xvi. 27; 2 Cor. v. ro; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; 
Col. iii. 24, 25; Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12; xxii. 12), may seem at first 
sight to conflict with St. Paul's doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
But Justification is a past act, resulting in a present state: it 
belongs properly to the beginning, not to the end, of the Christian's 
career (see on dixawwOncovra: in ver. 13). Observe too that there is 
no real antithesis between Faith and Works in themselves. Works 
are the evidence of Faith, and Faith has its necessary outcome in 
Works. The true antithesis is between earning salvation and 
receiving it as a gift of God's bounty. St. Paul himself would 
have allowed that there might have been a question of earning 
salvation if the Law were really kept (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12). 
But as a matter of fact the Law was not kept, the works were not 
done. 

7. xaf Öwoportv Epyou dyadoú: collective use of ¿pyo», as in 
ver. 15, ‘a lifework,’ the sum of a man’s actions. 

8. rots Se ¿£ dpibeías: “those whose motive is factiousness,” opp. 
to the spirit of single-minded unquestioning obedience, those who 
use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to contest or evade com- 
mands which they ought to obey. From ép:6os ‘a hired labourer’ 
we get épidevo “to act as a hireling,’ épi&evouas a political term 
for ‘hiring paid canvassers and promoting party spirit:’ hence 
dp.Ócía = the spirit of faction, the spirit which substitutes factious 
opposition for the willing obedience of loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of heaven. See Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20, but esp. Fri. 
ad loc. 


The ancients were strangely at sea about this word. Hesychius (cent. 5) 
derived ¿pedos from épa “earth”; the Etymologicum Magnum (a compilation 
perhaps of the eleventh century) goes a step further, and derives it from ¿pa 
Ofs agricola mercede conductus; Greg. Nyssen. connects it with por ‘ wool’ 
(¿pidos was used specially of woolworkers) ; but most common of all is the 
connexion with dps (so Theodrt. on Phil. ii. 3; cf. Vulg. Ass gui ex con- 
tentione [per contentionem Phil. ii. 3; rixae Gal. v. 20)). There can be 
little doubt that the use of &pdeia was affected by association with épis, 
though there is no real connexion between the two words (see notes on 
bwapaOnoay xi. 7, rarayúfeos xi. 8). 
dpyh - - . Oupds : see Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20; Trench, Syn. 


p. 125: dpyn is the settled feeling, Gvuós the outward manifestation, 
‘outbursts’ or ‘ ebullitions of wrath.’ 


òp Bé lori ó dwépevos rois duaprávovoiv lm) ripwpig wóvos. Ovpdy 82 
Spi{ovra: ópy)» dvabuuapérny wal Biosdaivovoav Orig. (in Cramer's Catena). 


9. Otis nai orevoxepia : /ribulafro ( pressura in the African form 
of the Old Latin) e/ angustia Vulg., whence our word ‘ anguish’: 
ereroxep(a is the stronger word=' torturing confinement ' (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8). But the etymological sense is probably lost in usage: 
calamilas el angustiae h.e. summa calamitas Fri. p. 106. 
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heard (#öid.). If he commits sin and repents, that too does not help him 
(Pesikta 156%). Even for his alms he gets no credit (Pesikta 12). ‘In 
their books’ (i.e. in those in which God sets down the actions of the 
heathen) ‘there is no desert’ (Shir Rabba 86°). See Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 
p. 66f. Christian theologians have expressed themselves much to the same 
effect. Their opinions are summed up concisely by Mark Pattison, Essays, 
ii. 61. “In accordance with this view they interpreted the passages in 
St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathep; e.g. Rom. ii. I+ 
Since the time of Augustine ‘De Spir. ef Lit. $ 27) the orthodox interpreta- 
tion had applied this verse, either to the Gentile converts, cr to the favoured 
few &mong the heathen who had extraordinary divine assistance. The 
Protestant expositors, to whom the words ** do by nature the things containeo 
in the law " could never bear their literal force, sedulously preserved the 
Augustinian explanation. Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor is obliged to 
gloss the phrase ‘‘ by nature,” thus: “ By fears and secret opinions which the 

pirit of God, who is never wanting to men in things necessary, was pleased 
to put inte the hearts of men” (Duct. Dubit. Book II. ch. 1, $ 3). The 
rationalista, however, find the expression “ by nature,” in its literal sense, 
exactly conformable to their own views (John Wilkins [1614-1672], Of Nat. 
Kel. LL c. 9), and have no difficulty in supposing the acceptableness of those 
works, and the salvation of those who do them. Burnet, on Art. XVIII, 
in his usual confused style of eclecticism, suggests both opinions without 
— to see that they are incompatible relics of divergent schools of 

octrine. 


18, ofrives: see on i. 25. 

dvdeixvuvrar: ivödafıs implies an appeal to facts; demonsiratto 
rebus gestis facta (P. Ewald, De Vocis tvres8noews, &c., p. 16 n.). 

TÓ Epyov ToU vopou: “the work, course of conduct belonging to’ 
oe in this context ‘required by’ or ‘in accordance with ’) ‘the 

aw’: collective use of ¿pyov as in ver. 7 above. 


[Probably not as Ewald of. cit. p. 17 after Grotius, opus legis est id, quod 
lex in Judaeis efficit, nempe cognitio licets et illiciti.) 


cuppaptupovons aórQv ris cuveib/ceus. This phrase is almost 
exactly repeated in ch. ix. I ovuuapr. pot ras cuyed. pov. In both 
cases the conscience is separated from the self and personified as 
a further witness standing over against it. Here the quality of the 
acts themselves is one witness, and the approving judgement passed 
upon them by the conscience is another concurrent witness. 


oweiönoeor. Some such distinction as this is suggested by the original 
meaning and use of the word ouveidnors, which = * co-knowledge,' the know- 
ledge or reflective judgement which a man has dy the side of or in conjunction 
with the original consciousness of the act. This second consciousness is easily 
projected and personified as confronting the first. 

The word is quoted twice from Menander (342-291 B. C.), Monost. 597 
(cf. 654) dwaow uv $ cuvelbnodo 0eós (ed. Didot, pp. 101,103). It is sig- 
nilicant that both the word and the idea are completely absent from Aristotle. 
They rise into philosophical importance in the more introspective moral 
teaching of the Stoics. The two forms, rd cuvedés and $ cvveíŠnco appear 
to be practically convertible. Epictetus (Fragm. 17) compares the con. 
science to a ra:3ayoyós in a passage which is closely parallel to the comment 
of Origen on this verse of Ep. Rom. (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 107) spirites . .. 
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velut pacdagogus es (sc. animae) quidam sociatus et rector set cam de melioribus 
moneat vel de culpis castigel et arguat. 

In Biblical Greek the word occurs first with its full sense in Wisd. xvii. 10. 

11) del 82 wpoaelAgoe rá xaAXera [wovnpia] ovvexoutvn TD ovvednoe. In 
o rá ovvadds is the form used. In N. T. the word is mainly Pauline 
(occurring in the speeches of Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; Rom. 1 and 2 Cor., 
Past. Epp., also in Heb.) ; elsewhere only in 1 Pet. and the e. adult. 
obn viii 9. It is one of the few technical terms in St. Paul which seem to 
ve Greek rather than Jewish affinities. 

The ‘Conscience’ of St. Paul is a natural faculty which belongs to all 
men alike ( Cos ii. 15), and pronounces upon the character of actions, both 
their own (2 Cor. i. 12) and those of others (2 Cor. iv. 3, v. 11). It can be 
over-scrupulous (1 Cor. x. 35), but is blunted or ‘seared’ by neglect of its 
warnings (1 Tim. iv. 2). 

The usage of St. Paul corresponds accurately to that of his Stoic con- 
tem ies, but is somewhat more restricted than that which obtains in 
modern times. Conscience, with the ancients, was the faculty which passed 
judgment upon actions a/fer they were done (in technical language the con- 
scientia comsequems moralis), not so much the general source of moral 
obligation. In the passage before us St. Paul speaks of such a source 
(davrois elo: vópos) ; but the law in question is rather generalized from the 
dictates of conscience than antecedent to them. See on the whole subject 
a treatise by Dr. P. Ewald, De Vocis Xvrebijocos apud script. N. T. vi ac 


potestate (Lipsiae, 1883). 


peratd Adler. This clause is taken in two ways: (i) of the 
‘thoughts,’ as it were, personified, Conscience being in debate 
with itself, and arguments arising now on the one side, and now on 
the other (cf. Shakspeare's * When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought, I summon up remembrance of things past"); in this case 
perafú dAAnAw» almost = ‘alternately, ‘in mutual debate’; (ii) 
taking the previous part of the verse as referring to the decisions 
of Conscience when in private it passes in review a man’s own 
acts, and this latter clause as dealing rather with its judgements on 
the acts of the others; then peratú aAAnAor will = ‘between one 
another, ‘between man and man,’ ‘in the intercourse of man 
with man’; and Acyoper wil be the ‘arguments’ which now 
take one side and now the other. The principal argument in 
favour of this view (which is that of Mey. Gif. Lips.) is the em- 
phatic position of peraĝù aXAnAoy, which suggests a contrast between 
the two clauses, as if they described two different processes and 
not merely different parts or aspects of the same process. 


There is a curious parallel to this description in Assump. Moys. i. 13 
Creavit enim orbem terrarum. propter plebem. suam, et non coepit eam 
éstceptionem creaturae . . . palam facere, ut in ea gentes arguantur et humili- 
ter inter se dispulationibus arguant se. 

Té» Aoyıopwr : the Acywpoi are properly ‘thoughts’ conceived in 
the mind, not ‘ arguments’ used in external debate. This appears 
from the usage of the word, which is frequently combined with 
aapdiq (zoXXoi hoysauol ey xapdia av8pós Prov. xix. 21; cf. Ps. xxxii. 11; 
Prov. vi. 18): it is used of secret ‘plots’ (Jer. xviii. 18 devre 
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Aoyicoueda drì "Iepeulay Xoyuruóy, * devise devices’), and of the Divine 
intentions (Jer. xxix [xxxvi] 11 Aoyıoüpas eb’ Unas Aoyeopor eipiyns). 
an the present passage St. Paul is describing an internal process, 
though one which is destined to find external expression ; it is the 
process by which are formed the moral judgements of men upon 
their fellows. 


* The conscience’ and “the honein ” both belong to the same persons. 
This is rightly seen by Klópper, who has written at length on the passage 
before us (Paulinische Studien, Königsberg, 1887, p. 10); but it does not 
follow that both the conscience and the thoughts are exercised upon the same 
objects, or that uera£ü dAAnAwy must be referred to the thoughts in the 
sense that influences from without are excluded. The parallel quoted in 
support of this (Matt. xviii. 15 uera£ü cov xal avrod  uórvov) derives that part 
of its meaning from pórov, not from perat. 


4 wai: “or even, ‘or it may be,’ implying that droà. is the ex- 
ception, xarny. the rule. 

10. The best way to punctuate is probably to put (in English: 
a colon after ver. 13, and a semi-colon at the end of ver. 15: ver 
16 goes back to 3ixawwOjoovra: in ver. 13, or rather forms a conclu- 
sion to the whole paragraph, taking up again the ev nuépa of ver. 5. 
The object of vv. 13-15 is to explain how it comes about that 
Gentiles who have no law may yet be judged as if they had one: 
they have a second inferior kind of law, if not any written precepts 
yet the law of conscience; by this law they will be judged when 
quick and dead are put upon their trial. 


Orig., with his usual acuteness, sees the difficulty of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. 15, and gives an answer which is substantially right. The ‘thoughts 
— and condemning’ are not conceived as rising up at the last day but 
now. They leave however marks behind, velut in ceris, ita im corde nostro 
These marks God can see (ed. Lomm. p. 109). 

dv pépa Ste (e£ WH. marg): ird ipa B, WH. text: iv huépa Y A. 
Pesh. Boh. a/., WH. marg. 

Sud "Incot Xproroú (e WH. marg.\: 31d Xporov ‘Ingo’ NB, Orig., Tisch. 
WH. text. 

Kpuvet: might be xp(ve, as RV. marg., fut. regarded as certain. 

xarà TÓ evayyéhióv pou. The point to which St. Paul's Gospel, 
or habitual teaching, bears witness is, not that God will judge the 
world (which was an old doctrine), but that He will judge it shrough 
Jesus Christ as His Deputy (which was at least new in its applica- 
tion, though the Jews expected the Messiah to act as Judge, Enoch 
xlv, xlvi, with Charles’ notes). 

The phrase xard rò evayy. pov occurs Rom. xvi. 25, of the specially 
Pauline doctrine of ‘free grace’; 2 Tim. ii. 8, (i) of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, (ii) of His descent from the seed of David. 

We note in passing the not very intelligent tradition (introduced by paoi 
84, Eus. Æ. £. III. iv. 8), that wherever St. Paul spoke of ‘his Gospel he 
meant the Gospel of St. Luke. 
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fulfils the Law, his example will (by contrast) condemn you who 
with the formal advantages of a written law and circumcision, only 
break the law of which you boast. ™ For it is not he who has the 
outward and visible marks of a Jew who is the true Jew; neither 
is an outward and bodily circumcision the true circumcision. 
* But he who is inwardly and secretly a Jew is the true Jew; and 
the moral and spiritual circumcision is that which really deserves 
the name. The very word ‘ Jew'—descendant of Judah—means 
‘praise’ (Gen. xxix. 35). And such a Jew has his ‘praise,’ not 
from man but from God. 


17. EL 8€ NA B D* al., Latt. Pesh. Boh. Arm. Aeth., &c.: “Ide 
De L al., Harcl., Chrys. al. The authorities for el 3é include all the 
oldest MSS., all the leading versions, and the oldest Fathers: ie is 
an itacism favoured by the fact that it makes the construction 
slightly easier. Reading el 38é the apodosis of the sentence begins 
at ver. 21. 

"loudatos: here approaches in meaning (as in the mouth of a Jew 
it would have a tendency to do) to 'IopanAirns, a member of the 
Chosen People, opposed to the heathen. 


Strictly speaking, ‘ESpatos, opp. “EAAnyvicrhs, calls attention to language; 
"lovdaios, opp. “EAAn», calls attention to nationality ; 'IcpagAírgs = a member 
of the theocracy, in possession of full theocratic privileges (Trench, Sy». 
$ xxxix, p. 132 ff.). The word "Iovdaios does not occur in LXX (though 
lovato ude is found four times in 2 Macc.), but at this date it is the common 
word ; “ESpaios and 'IopanAÍrgs are terms reserved by the Jews themselves, 
the one to distinguish between the two main divisions of their race (the 
Palestinian and Greek-speaking), the other to describe their esoteric status. 

For the Jew's pride in his privileges comp. 4 Ezra vi. 55f. haec autem 
omnia dixi coram te, Domine, quoniam dixisti eas (sc. gentes) nil esse, et 

iam salivae assimilatae sunt, et quasi stillicidium de vase similasti 
undantiam eorum. 


¿rrovopály : * bearest the name’: érovouá(ew = “to impose a name, 
pass. ‘to have a name imposed.’ 

¿ravarraúy vópe : “have a law to lean upon”: so (without art.) 
NABD*; but it is not surprising that the later MSS. should 
make the statement more definite, ‘lean upon fhe Law. For érov. 
(requiescts Vulg.) cf. Mic. iii. 11; Ezek. xxix. 7: the word implies 
at once the sense of support and the saving of ill-directed labour 
which resulted to the Jew from the possession of a law. 

«nuxácat dv Bew: suggested by Jer. ix. 24 ‘let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that I am 
the Lord.' 


xavxáca: : for xavxd, stopping at the first step in the process of con- 
traction (*ovxáecgas, savxacaı, xavxG). This is one of the forms which used 
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expression of Divine truth, so far as it went. It is more difficult to 

account for 2 Tim. iii. § éyovres uópiociv ciceBelas T)» de Dira» 
eris npynpevos. 

See however Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philol. (1857) Hi. 115 

* They will observe that in two passages where St. Paul does speak of that 

which is unreal or at least external, and does not employ ex7ya, he still 

avoids using uop$f as inappropriate, and adopts uóppeors instead (Rom. ii. 


20; 2 Tim. iii. 5), where the termination -was denotes “the aiming after or 
affecting the RP. "' Can this quite be made good t 


21. oöv: resumptive, introducing the apodosis to the long pro- 
tasis in vv. 17-20. After the string of points, suspended as it were 
in the air, by which the Apostle describes the Jew's complacency, 
he now at last comes down with his emphatic accusation. Here 
is the * Thou art the man' which we have been expecting since 
ver. I. 


«Aérrrew : infin. because rnpúcoew contains the idea of command. 


22. BŠeNucoópevos: used of the expression of physical disgust, 
esp. of the Jew's horror at idolatry. 


Note the piling up of phrases in Deut. vii. 26 æa? oüx elaolaeıs B3éAvypa 
[here of the gold and silver plates with which idols were overlaid] els 
TÒ» olxóv cov, xal top dvá0nua Sowep roUro. spocoxicpart spocoxheis xal 
B3eXúy ari B8edvEp, rt dyá0nyá doriv. Comp. also Dan. xii. 11; Matt. xxiv. 
15, &c. One of the ignominies of captivity was to be compelled to an 
the idols of the heathen: Assump. Moys. viii. 4 cogentur palam baiulare 
eorum quinata. 


leposvAets. The passage just quoted (Deut. vii. 26 with 25), 
Joseph. An. IV. viii. 10, and Acts xix. 37 (where the town-clerk 
asserts that St. Paul and his companions were ‘ nof lepdavios) show 
that the robbery of temples was a charge to which the Jews were 
open in spite of their professed horror of idol-worship. 


There were provisions in the Talmud which expressly guarded against 
this: everything which had to do with an idol was a 85éAvypa to him unless 
it had been previously desecrated by Gentiles. But for this the Jew might 
have thought that in depriving the heathen of their idol he was doing a good 
work. See the passages in Delitzsch ad loc.; also on leposvAla, which must 
not be interpreted too narrowly, Lft., Zss. om Supern. Rel. p. 299 £; 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, P. 144 n., where it is noted 
that lepoovAia was just one of the crimes which a provincial governor could 
proceed against by his own imperium. 

The Eng. Versions of iepoovAeis group themselves thus: ‘robbest God of 
his honour’ Tyn. Cran. Genev.; ‘doest sacrilege’ (or equivalent) Wic. 
Rhem. AV. RV. marg.; ‘dost rob temples’ RV. 


23. It is probably best not to treat this verse as a question. 
The questions which go before are collected by a summary accu- 
sation. Gif., with a delicate sense of Greek composition, sees 
a hint of this in the change from participles to the relative ane 
indic. (ó &8dexov . . . ds kavyàca:). 
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compare Phil. iii. 3, where St. Paul claims that Christians represent 
the true circumcision. 
28. 3 iv te davepó. The Greek of this and the next verse is 

aid there is some ambigi ax to Low much belongs to the subject how 

much to the predicate. Even accomplished scholars like Dr. Gifford and 

Dr. Vanghan differ. The latter has some advantage in symmetry, making 

the missing words in both clauses belong to the subject (‘Not he who is 

a Jew) outwardly isa Jew... but he who is [a Jew] in secret rl al 
t it is a drawback to this view of the construction that it 

and sapNas: Gif. as it seems to us rightly, combines these ("he which is 

inwardly a Jew (is truly a Jew I ino circumcision of heart . . . (is troe 

circumcision ”]). Similarly Lips. Weiss (but not Mey.). 

29. weptroph xapdias. The idea of a spiritual (heart-) circum- 
cision goes back to the age of Deuteronomy; Deut. x. 16 seprre- 
wciode ri» oxAnpoxapsiay ipa»: Jer. iv. 4 weperuñónre re Bea põr, xai 
seperépegÜe rj» oxAnpoxapdiay inar: cf. Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; 
Acts vii. gr. Justin works out elaborately the idea of the Christian 
circumcision, Dial. e. Tryph 114. 

$ dwawos. We believe that Dr. Gifford was the first to point 
out that there is here an evident play on the name ‘ Jew’: Judah 
=“ Praise ' (cf. Gen. xxix. 35; xlix. 8). 


CASUISTICAL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


III. 1-8. This argument may suggest three objections: 
(i) Zf the moral Gentile is better off than the immoral Few, 
what becomes of the Few's advantages ?—ANSWER. He still 
has many. His (e. g.) are the promises (vv. 1-2). (ii) But 
has not the Fews unbelief cancelled those promises ?— 
ANSWER. No unbelief on the part of man can affect the 
pledged word of God: it only serves to enhance His faithful- 
ness (vv. 3, 4). (iii) Zf that is the result of his action, why 
should man be judged ?’—ANSWER. He certainly will be 
judged: we may not say (as I am falsely accused of saying), 
Do evil that good may come (vv. 5-8). 


' If the qualifications which God requires are thus inward and 
spiritual, an objector may urge, What becomes of the privileged 
position of the Jew, his descent from Abraham, and the like? 
What does he gain by his circumcision? * He does gain much 
on all sides. The first gain is that to the Jews were committed 
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the prophecies of the Messiah. [Here the subject breaks off; 
a fuller enumeration is given in ch. ix. 4, 5.] 

* You say, But the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
share in those prophecies. And I admit that some Jews have 
rejected Christianity, in which they are fulfilled. What then? 
The promises of God do not depend on man. He will keep His 
word, whatever man may do. ‘To suggest otherwise were 
blasphemy. Nay, God must be seen to be true, though all man- 
kind are convicted of falsehood. Just as in Ps. li the Psalmist 
confesses that the only effect of his own sin will be that (in 
forensic metaphor) God will be ‘ declared righteous’ in His sayings 
[the promises just mentioned], and gain His case when it is brought 
to trial. 

*A new objection arises. If our unrighteousness is only 
a foil to set off the righteousness of God would not God be unjust 
wbo punishes men for sin? (Speaking of God as if He were man 
can hardly be avoided.) *'That too were blasphemy to think! If 
any such objection were sound, God could not judge the world. 
But we know that He will judge it. Therefore the reasoning must 
be fallacious. 

"If, you say, as in the case before us, the truthfulness of 
God in performing His promises is only thrown into relief by my 
infidelity, which thus redounds to His glory, why am I still like 
other offenders (xai) brought up for judgement as a sinner? 

* So the objector. And I know that this charge of saying 
* Let us do evil that good may come’ is brought with slanderous 
exaggeration against me—as if the stress which I lay on faith 
compared with works meant, Never mind what your actions are, 
provided only that the end you have in view is right. 

All I will say is that the judgement which these sophistical 
reasoners will receive is richly deserved. 


1ff It is characteristic of this Epistle that St. Paul seems 
to imagine himself face to face with an opponent, and that he 
discusses and answers arguments which an opponent might bring 
against him (so iii. 1 ff, iv. 1 ff, vi. 1 ff, 15 ff, vi. 7 f). No 
doubt this is a way of presenting the dialectical process in his own 
mind. But at the same time it is a way which would seem to 
have been suggested by actual experience of controversy with 
Jews and the narrower Jewish Christians. We are told expressly 
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that the charge of saying ‘Let us do evil that good may come’ 
was brought as a matter of fact against the Apostle (ver. 8). And 
vi. 1, 16 restate this charge in Pauline language. The Apostle 
as it were takes it up and gives it out again as if it came in the 
logic of his own thought. And the other charge of levelling down 
all the Jew's privileges, of ignoring the Old Testament and dis- 
paraging its saints, was one which must as inevitably have been 
brought against St. Paul as the like charges were brought against 
St. Stephen (Acts vi. 13 f). It is probable however that St. Paul 
had himself wrestled with this question long before it was pointed 
against him as a weapon in controversy; and he propounds it in 
the order in which it would naturally arise in that stress of reason- 
ing, pro and con., which went to the shaping of his own system. 
The modified form in which the question comes up the second 
time (ver. y) shows—if our interpretation is correct—that St. Paul is 
there rather following out his own thought than contending with 
an adversary. 

l. 13 xepiocóv. That which encircles a thing necessarily 
lies outside it. Hence repi would seem to have a latent meaning 
‘beyond,’ which is appropriated rather by répa, mepav, but comes out 
in weptoods, “that which is in excess,’ ‘over and above.’ 

2. wpérov adv: intended to be followed by érera 3é, but the line 
of argument is broken off and not resumed. A list of privileges 
such as might have followed here is given in ch. ix. 4. 


wpurov plv yap: om. yép B D* E G minusc. pauc., verss. piur., Chrys. 
Orig.-lat. al., (yap) WH. 

é UÜncav. wiorevo, in the sense of ‘ entrust,’ ‘confide,’ takes acc. of 
the thing entrusted, dat. of the person; e.g. Jo. ii. a4 ó 32 'Igcovs oùs ési- 
orevev davröv [rather avrdy or abróv] abrois. In the passive the dat. 
becomes nom., and the acc. remains unchanged ( Buttmann, pp. 175, 189, 190; 
Winer, xxxii. § [p. 287]; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17; Gal. ii. 7). 


rá Aóyva. St. Paul might mean by this the whole of the O. T. 
regarded as the Word of God, but he seems to have in view rather 
those utterances in it which stand out as most unmistakably Divine; 
the Law as given from Sinai and the promises relating to the 
Messiah. 


The old account of Adyiov as a dimin. of Adyos is probably correct, though 
Mey.-W. make it neut. of Aöyıos on the ground that Aoyíbior is the proper 
dimin. The form Aoyldıov is rather a strengthened dimin., which by a process 
common in language took the place of Aöyıov when it acquired the special 
sense of ‘oracle. From Herod. downwards Adyioy = ‘oracle’ as a brief 
condensed saying; and so it came to = any ‘inspired, divine utterance’: 
e. g. in Philo of the ‘ prophecies’ and of the ‘ten commandments’ (wept raw 
dixa Aoylew is the title of Philo's treatise). So in LXX the expression is 
used of the ‘word of the Lord’ five times in Isaiah and frequently in the 
Psalms (no less than seventeen times in Ps. cxix (cxviii]). From this usage 
it was natural that it should be transferred to the ‘sayings’ of the Lord 
Jesus (Polyc. ad Phil. vii. 1 ds dy pebodevy rd Adyıa rod Kupiov: cf. Iren. 
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Wevorns : in asserting that God's promises have not been fulfilled. 

xadws yéyparra: : * Even as it stands written.’ The quotation is 
exact from LXX of Ps. li [1]. 6. Note the mistranslations in LXX 
(which St. Paul adopts), »xnons (or woes) for insons sis, dv tå 
«piverdas (pass.) for in iudicando or dum tudicas. The sense of the 
original is that the Psalmist acknowledges the justice of God's 
judgement upon him. The result of his sin is that God is pro- 
nounced righteous in His sentence, free from blame in His judging. 
St. Paul applies it as if the Most High Himself were put upon trial 
and declared guiltless in respect to the promises which He has 
fulfilled, though man will not believe in their fulfilment. 


Emos dv: dy points to an unexpressed condition, ‘in case a decision is 

given. 

SixnarwOys: ‘that thou mightest be pronounced righteous’ by 
the judgement of mankind; see p. 30 f. above, and compare Matt. xi. 
19 xai ébixaiwÓn Y copia and rà» Zpyov (v.l. réxvev : cf. Lk. vii. 35) 
avr)s. Test. XII Patr. Sym. 6 önos drama dro ris dpaprías ræv 
wvxé» vuà». Ps. Sol. ii. 16 ¿yë Buaioco ae ó Ocós. The usage 
occurs repeatedly in this book ; see Ryle and James ad loc. 

dv rots Adyots cov: not ‘pleadings’ (Va.) but ‘sayings,’ i.e. the 
Adyıa just mentioned. Heb. probably = * judicial sentence.’ 

vucjoys : like vincere, of ° gaining a suit, opp. to grrácOas : the 
full phrase is vexay ri» 8ixy» (Eur. El. 955, &c.). 


vechons, B G K L &c.; voas N A D E, minuse. alig. Probably vurjcen 
is right, because of the agreement of N A with the older types of Western 
Text, thus representing two great families, The reading yumoys in B appa- 
rently belongs to the small Western element in that MS., which would seem 
to be allied to that in G rather than to that in D. There is a similar 
fluctuation in MSS. of the LXX : manops is the reading of NB (def. A), 
manoes of some fourteen cursives. The text of LXX used by St. Paul differs 
not seldom from that of the great ancials. 


xpivesda: : probably not mid. (‘to enter upon trial,’ ‘go to law,’ 
lit. * get judgment for oneself’) as Mey. Go. Va. Lid., but pass. 
as in ver. 7 (so Vulg. Weiss Kautzsch, &c.; see the arguments 
from the usage of LXX and Heb. in Kautzsch, De Vet. Test. Locis 
a Paulo allegatis, p. 24 n.). 

5. 4 àábuia Haar: a general statement, including dmeria. In 
like manner O©eov $awcvvg is general, though the particular 
instance which St. Paul bas in his mind is the faithfulness of God 
to His promises. 

owiormor: cuviorns (cvnoráve) has in N. T. two conspicuous 
meanings: (i) ‘to bring together” as two persons, ‘to introduce’ 
or ‘commend’ to one another (e.g. Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. r; iv. 2; 
V. I2, &c.; cf. ovorarixal émorodai 2 Cor. iii. 1); (ii) ‘to put 
together’ or ‘make good” by argument, ‘to prove,’ “establish ' 
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(compositis collechisque quae rem contineant argumentis aliquid doceo 
Fritzsche), as in Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. vii. rr ; Gal. ii. 18 (where see 
Lft. and EIl.). 


Both meanings are recognized by Hesych. (cunorhvew ¿maryety, pavepovy, 
B«Basovv, waparıdlvaı) ; but it is strange that neither comes out clearly in the 
uses of the word in LXX ; the second is found in Susann. 61 úvéorncar ¿m 
rods Bio speoBuras, ÖT: avréa rgoev abroüs Aavın\ yevüopaprvpioarras (Theod.). 


Tí épotpev: another phrase, like un yevoiro, which is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle, where it occurs seven times; not elsewhere 
in N. T. 

ph dbixos : the form of question shows that a negative answer is 
expected (uj originally meant ‘ Don't say that,” &c.). 

ë ¿m.béper riv Əópyñv : most exactly, ‘the inflicter of the anger’ 
(Va.). The reference is to the Last Judgement: see on i. 18, 
xii. 19. 

Barton however makes j isiQépor strictly equivalent to a relative clause, 


and like a relative clause suggest a reason (' Who visiteth' =“ because He 
visiteth”) M. and T. $ 428. : 


ward ürÜpewor Aéye: a form of phrase which is also charac- 
teristic of this group of Epistles, where the eager argumentation of 
the Apostle leads him to press the analogy between human and 
divine things in a way that he feels calls for apology. The exact 
phrase recurs only in Gal. iii. 15; but comp. also 1 Cor. ix. 8 
py xarà á»Üpemov ravra AaÀà; 3 Cor. xi. 17 ô AaÀo, ov xarà Kúpio» 
hades. 

6. wei wis xpwei: St. Paul and his readers alike held as axio- 
matic the belief that God would judge the world. Butthe objection 
just urged was inconsistent with that belief, and therefore must 
fall to the ground. 


éwel : “since, if that were so, if the inflicting of punishment necessarily 

implied injustice.’ ‘Ewei gets the meaning “if so,’ “if not’ (‘or else’), from 

the context, the clause to which it points being supposed to be repeated: 

a ind > el ddınos ¿oras ó impépero riy» öpyip (cf. Buttmann, Gr. of N. T. 
P. 359). 


tò ndopor: all mankind. 


7. The position laid down in ver. 8 is now discussed from the side 
of man, as it had just been discussed from the side of God. 
d 86 N A minusc. pauc., Vulg, cod. Boh.. Jo.-Damasc., Tisch. WH. text. 


RV. text.; el yáp BD E G K L P &c., Vulg. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. al., WH. 
marg. RV. marg. The second reading may be in its origin Western. 


dhideia: the truthfulness of God in keeping His promises; 
Yeirua, the falsehood of man in denying their fulfilment (as 
in ver. 4). 

adys: ‘I too, as well as others, though my falsehood thus 
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that the Jew too might have his mouth stopped from all excuse, 
and that all mankind might be held accountable to God. 

% This is the conclusion of the whole argument. By works of 
Law (i. e. by an attempted fulfilment of Law) no mortal may hope 
to be declared righteous in God's sight. For the only effect of 
Law is to open men's eyes to their own sinfulness, not to enable 
them to do better. That method, the method of works, has 
failed. A new method must be found. 


9. ti oöv; * What then [follows]?' Not with mpoexdpeda, because 
that would require in reply ovde» rávros, not où rávros. 
zpoexöneda is explained in three ways: as intrans. in the same 
sense as the active mpoéxe, as trans. with its proper middle force, 
and as passive. (i) mpoexóueda mid. = spoéxouev ( praecellimus cos 
Vulg.; and so the majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
"Apa mepıaoöy ¿xopev mapa tods "EAAnvas; Euthym.-Zig. éxouév ri mAdor 
xai evdoxuoduev ol 'Iovdaios ; "Theoph. * Do we think ourselves better ?' 
Gif.). But no examples of this use are to be found, and there 
seems to be no reason why St. Paul should not have written 
mpoéxoyev, the common form in such contexts. (ii) mpoexdpeda trans. 
in its more ordinary middle sense, ‘put forward as an excuse or 
pretext’ (‘Do we excuse ourselves?’ RV, marg., ‘Have we any 
defence?’ Mey. Go.). But then the object must be expressed, 
and as we have just seen ri ody cannot be combined with rpoexópeĝa 
because of où mávrwes. (iii) mpoexdueba passive, * Are we excelled?’ 
‘Are we Jews worse off (than the Gentiles)?’ a rare use, but still 
one which is sufficiently substantiated (cf. Field, Of. Norv. III ad 
loc.). Some of the best scholars (e. g. Lightfoot, Field) incline to 
this view, which has been adopted in the text of RV. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is from the context. St. Paul has just asserted 
(ver. 2) that the Jew has an advantage over the Gentile: how then 
does he come to ask if the Gentile has an advantage over the Jew? 
The answer would seem to be that a different kind of ‘advantage’ 
is meant. The superiority of the Jew to the Gentile is Ass/orzc, it 
lies in the possession of superior privileges; the practical equality 
of Jew and Gentile is in regard to their present moral condition 
ch. ii. 17-29 balanced against ch. i. 18-32). In this latter respect 
t. Paul implies that Gentile and Jew might really change places 
(ii. 25-29). A few scholars (Olsh. Va.Lid.) take mpoexdueda as pass., 
but give it the same sense as mpoéxoue», ‘Are we (Jews) preferred 
(to the Gentiles) in the sight of God?’ 


vpoexóne0a : v. l. wpoxaréxouey wepioody D* G, 31; Antiochene Fathers 
(Chrys. (ed. Field] Theodt. Severianus', also Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. (some MSS. 
but cot the best, /enemus amplins): a gloss explaining spoex. in the same 
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Psalter reproduces Coverdale (A.D. 1537), and also into the * Great Bible” 
(first issued by Cromwell in 1539, and afterwards with a preface by Cranmer, 
whence it also bears the name of Cranmer's Bible, in 1540). The Psalter of 
the Great Bible was incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
it was retained as being familiar and smoother to sing, even in the later 
revision which substituted elsewhere the Authorized Version of 1611. The 
editing of the Great Bible was due to Coverdale, who put an * to the 
found in the Vulgate but wanting in the Hebrew. These marks 
however had the same fate which befell the obeli of Jerome. They were 
not repeated in the Prayer-Book; so that English Churchmen still read the 
interpolated verses in Ps. xiv with nothing to distinguish them from the rest 
of the text. Jerome himself was well aware that these verses were no part 
of the Psalm. In his commentary on Isaiah, lib. xvi, he notes that St. Paul 
quoted Is. lix. 7, 8 in Ep. to Rom., and he adds, quoJ multi ignorantes, de 
tertio decimo psalmo sumptum putant, qui versus |orixo in editione Vulgata 
(i. e. the «own of the LXX) additi sunt el im Hebraico nom kabentur (Hieron. 
Opp. ed. Migne, iv. 601 ; comp. the preface to the same book, ibid. col. 568 f. ; 
the newly discovered Commentarioli in Psalmos, ed. Morin, 1895, p. 34 £). 


10. Some have thought that this verse was not part of the 
quotation, but a summary by St. Paul of what follows. It does 
indeed present some variants from the original, dixaos for row» 
xpnorérnra and ovde els for ove fori dos dvds. In the LXX this clause 
is a kind of refrain which is repeated exactly in ver. 3. St. Paul 
there keeps to his text; but we cannot be surprised that in the 
opening words he should choose a simpler form of phrase which 
more directly suggests the connexion with his main argument. 
The dixaros ‘shall live by faith’; but till the coming of Christianity 
there was no true dixaos and no true faith. The verse runs too 
much upon the same lines as the Psalm to be other than a 
quotation, though it is handled in the free and bold manner which 
is characteristic of St. Paul. 


ll. oók €orw ô cundy: non est qui intelligat (rather than gui 
imtelligit); Anglict, ‘there is none to understand’ [But A BG, 
and perhaps Latt. Orig.-lat. Ambrstr., WH. /ex/ read susu, as also 
(B)C WH. Zx! éx(yrà», without the art. after LXX. This would = 
non est intelligens, non est requirens Deum (Vulg.) ‘There is 
no one of understanding, there is no inquirer after God.’ | 

Š aunóv : on the form see Win. Gr. $ xiv, 16 (ed. 8; xiv, 3 E. T.); Hort, 

Intr. Notes on Orthog. p. 167; also for the accentuation, Fri. p. 174 f. 

Both forms, cu: ée and owvio, are found, and either accentuation, owıwr or 


owviav, may be adopted: probably the latter is to be preferred; cf. fose from 
dgiw Mk. i. 34, xi. 16. 


12. dua: “one and all.’ 
Aixperódnoav: Heb. = ‘to go bad, ‘become sour, like milk; 
comp. the dxpeios doidos of Matt. xxv. 30. 
adv (sine artic.) À B G &c. WH. text. 


Xpnorórqra = ‘ goodness’ in the widest sense, with the idea ol 
“utility ' rather than specially of * kindness,’ as in ii. 4. 
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tos ivós: cp. the Latin idiom ad unum omnes (Vulg. literally ssgue ad 
unun). B67, WH. marg. omit the second obs forw (oix ¿ori moan 
xpnorörnra ion dvós). The readings of B and its allies in these verses are 
open to some suspicion of assimilating to a text of LXX, In ver. 14 Bry 

= "itd (de rà arópa abrav) corresponding to abro) in B's text of Ps. x. 7 

ix. 28). 

18. ré$os . . . @oħočsar. The LXX of Ps. v. 9 [ro] corre- 
sponds pretty nearly to Heb. The last clause = rather linguam 
suam blandam reddunt ( poliunf), or perhaps lingua sua blandiuntur 
(Kautzsch, p. 34): ‘their tongue do they make smooth’ Cheyne; 
' smooth speech glideth from their tongue? De Witt. 


¿SoJuodgay : Win. Gr. $ xiii, 14 (ed. 8; xiii, 3 f. E. T.). The termina- 
tion -sa», extended from imperf. and 2nd aor. of verbs in -pu to verbs in -o, is 
widely found ; it is common in LXX and in Alexandrian Greek. but by no 
means confined to it; it is frequent in Boeotian inscriptions, and is called by 
one grammarian a * Boeotian ' form, as by others ‘ Alexandrian.’ 


lds dowidwr: Ps. cxl. 3[cxxxix. 4]. The position of the poison- 
bag of the serpent is rightly described. The venom is more 
correctly referred to the bite (as in Num. xxi. 9; Prov. xxiii. 32), 
than to the forked tongue (Job xx. 16): see art. ‘Serpent’ in 
D. B. 

14. Ps. x. 7 somewhat freely from LXX [ix. 28]: oð apas rò 
srópa avrov yépet kal mırplas kai 8ddov. St. Paul retains the rel. but 
changes it into the plural: eróua airay B 17, Cypr, WH. marg. 

muapía : Heb. more lit. = fraudes. 

15-17. This quotation of Is. lix. 7, 8 is freely abridged from the 
LXX; and as it is also of some interest from its bearing upon 
the text of the LXX used by St. Paul, it may be well to give the 
original and the quotation side by side. 


Rom. iii. 15-17. Is. lix. 7, 8. 

¿tes ol wößes avróv éxyéai aipa’ ol M wédes adráv [eri movnpia» 
everpiupa real talaswpia dv rai — vpéxovai] raxwol éxxéas alpa [xal ol 
dBois arre», ral ¿doy elpnyns ovx dtadoytopot avr diahoyiapol aso 
éyrega». $óvov]. wüvrpıupa ral radaimropía 

dv rais d80is avrà» rai dddv elpmms 
our oldacı [xai oix ors xpiois dv 
rais óðois avr]. 
alpa dvaíriov Theodotion, and probably also Aquila and Symmachus, 
(From the Zexapla this reading has got into several MSS. of LXX 


depóverm (for ámd Qóro»v) AN: cidad: N! B Q*, &c.: ¿yvacay A Q marg. 
(Q = Cod. Marchalianus, XII Holmes) minusc. alig. 


19. What is the meaning of this verse? Does it mean that the 
passages just quoted are addressed to Jews (é »ómos = O. T.; 
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vóuo» Tri» waXaii» ypadiy óvoud(e, $s pépos rà epoprrizá Euthym.- 
Zig.), and therefore they are as much guilty before God as the 
Gentiles? So most commentators. Or does it mean that the 
guilt of the Jews being now proved, as they sinned they must also 
expect punishment, the Law (ó »ópos = the Pentateuch) affirming 
the connexion between sin and punishment. So Gif. Both interpre- 
tations give a good sense. [For though (i) does not strictly prove 
that all men are guilty but only that the Jews are guilty, this was 
really the main point which needed proving, because the Jews were 
apt to explain away the passages which condemned them, and held 
that—whatever happened to the Gentiles—they would escape.) 
The question really turns upon the meaning of ó »ópos. It is 
urged, (i) that there is only a single passage in St. Paul where 
ó vónos clearly= O. T. (1 Cor. xiv. 21, a quotation of Is. xxviii. 11): 
compare however Jo. x. 34 (= Ps. lxxxii. 6), xv. 25 (= Ps. 
xxxv. 19); (ii) that in the corresponding clause, rois dv rẹ »óue 
must = the Law, in the narrower sense; (iii) that in ver. 21 the 
Law is expressly distinguished from the Prophets. 

Yet these arguments are hardly decisive: for (i) the evidence is 
sufficient to show that St. Paul might have used é »óuos in the wider 
sense; for this one instance is as good as many ; and (ii) we must 
not suppose that St. Paul always rigidly distinguished which sense 
he was using ; the use of the word in one sense would call up the 
other (cf. Note on ó &draros in ch. v. 12). 


Oltr. also goes a way of his own, but makes ó vöuos = Law in the 
abstract (covering at once for the Gentile the law of conscience, and for the 
Jew the law of Moses), which is contrary to the use of ô »dpos. 


Mya . . . AaNet: Aéyei calls attention to the substance of what 
is spoken, AaAei» to the outward utterance; cf. esp. McClellan, 
Gospels, p. 383 ff. 

épayy : cf. dvaroddyyros i. 20, ii. r; the idea comes up at each 
step in the argument. 

úróduxos: not exactly ‘guilty before God,’ but ‘answerable to 
God.’ úródixos takes gen. of the penalty; dat. of the person injured 
to whom satisfaction is due (r&v dimdAacio» úridios Cero rp Bhapóévr: 
Plato, Legg. 846 B). So here: all mankind has offended against 
God, and owes Him satisfaction, Note the use of a forensic 
term. 

20. ırı: ‘because,’ not ‘therefore, as AV. (see on i. 19). 
Mankind is liable for penalties as against God, because there is 
nothing else to afford them protection. Law can open men's 
eyes to sin, but cannot remove it. Why this is so is shown in 
vii. 7 ff. 

 .xoo07ñoerac: ‘shall be pronounced righteous, certainly not 
“shall be made righteous’ (Lid.) ; the whole context (iva war aroma 
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Peor, úróðixos, dvamıov avrov) has reference to a judicial trial and 
verdict. 
ju cápf: man in his weakness and frailty (1 Cor. i. 29; 1 Pet. 
L 24). 

émtyywous : ‘clear knowledge’; see on i. 28, 32. 


THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 21-26. Here then the new order of things comes in. 
In st ts offered a Righteousness which comes from God but 
embraces man, by no deserts of his but as a free gift on the 
part of God. This righteousness, (i) though attested by the 
Sacred Books, is independent of any legal system (ver. 21); 
(ii) st is apprehended by faith in Christ, and is as wide as 
man's need (vv. 22, 23); (iii) i£ ts made possible by the 
propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ (vv. 24, 25); which Sacrifice 
at once explains the lenient treatment by God of past sin 
and gives the most decisive expression to His righteousness 
(vv. 25, 26). 


"It is precisely such a method which is offered in Christianity. 
We have seen what is the state of the world without it. But now, 
since the coming of Christ, the righteousness of God has asserted 
itself in visible concrete form, but so as to furnish at the same 
time a means of acquiring righteousness to man — and that in 
complete independence of law, though the Sacred Books which 
contain the Law and the writings of the Prophets bear witness to 
it. *This new method of acquiring righteousness does not turn 
upon works but on faith, i.e. on ardent attachment and devotion to 
Jesus Messiah. And it is therefore no longer confined to any 
particular people like the Jews, but is thrown open without distinc- 
tion to all, on the sole condition of believing, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. "The universal gift corresponds to the universal need. 
All men alike have sinned ; and all alike feel themselves far from 
the bright effulgence of God's presence. * Yet estranged as they 
are God accepts them as righteous for no merit or service of theirs, 
by an act of His own free favour, the change in their relation to 
Him being due to the Great Deliverance wrought at the price of the 
Death of Christ Jesus. * When the Messiah suffered upon the 

o 
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Cross it was God Who set Him there as a public spectacle, to 
be viewed as a Mosaic sacrifice might be viewed by the crowds as- 
sembled in the courts of the Temple. The shedding of His Blood 
was in fact a sacrifice which had the effect of making propitiation 
or atonement for sin, an effect which man must appropriate through 
faith. The object of the whole being by this public and decisive 
act to vindicate the righteousness of God. In previous ages the 
sins of mankind had been passed over without adequate punishment 
or atonement: * but this long forbearance on the part of God had in 
view throughout that signal exhibition of His Righteousness which 
He purposed to enact when the hour should come as now it has 
come, so as to reveal Himself in His double character as at once 
righteous Himself and pronouncing righteous, or accepting as 
righteous, the loyal follower of Jesus. 


21. vuvi $4 : ‘now, under the Christian dispensation. Mey. De 
W. Oltr. Go. and others contend for the rendering ‘as it is,’ on the 
ground that the opposition is between two s/a/es, the state under 
Law and the state without Law. But here the two states or 
relations correspond to two periods succeeding each other in order 
of time; so that vuví may well have its first and most obvious 
meaning, which is confirmed by the parallel passages, Rom. xvi. 
25, 26 pvormpiov . . . Puvepobévros . . . viv, Eph. ii. 12, 13 rum 
de . . . eyernOnre eyyús, Col. i. 26, 27 pvornpıow ró aroxexpuppevoy . . . 
vuy de ebavepwPn, 2 Tim. i. 9, IO xápw rr» 9oeicav . . . mpd xpovoey 
alwvioy QavepoÜeicav de viv, Heb. ix. 26 vuri de Arak emi ovvredeig 
rày alóve» . . . mebavépora. It may be observed (i) that the N. T. 
writers constantly oppose the pre-Christian and the Christian 
dispensations to each other as periods (comp. in addition to the 
passages already enumerated Acts xvii. 30; Gal. iii. 23, 25, 
iv. 3, 4; Heb. i. 1); and (ii) that davepovoba is constantly used 
with expressions denoting time (add to passages above Tit. i. 3 
xaipois ¡Bíows, 1 Pet. i. 20 em eoxárov rev xpóvev). The leading 
English commentators take this view. 


An allusion of Tertullian's makes it probable that Marcion retained this 
verse ; evidence fails as to the rest of the chapter, and it is probable that he 
cut out the whole of ch. iv, along with most other references to the history 
of Abraham (Tert. on Gal. iv. 31-26, Adv. Marc. v. 4). 


xwpis vópou: “apart from law, ‘independently of it, not as 
& subordinate system growing out of Law, but as an alternative for 
Law and destined ultimately to supersede it (Rom. x. 4). 

$uxaiocórq Geos: see on ch. i. 17. St. Paul goes on to define 
his meaning. The righteousness which he has in view is essentially 
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the righteousness of God; though the aspect in which it is 
regarded is as a condition bestowed upon man, that condition is 
the direct outcome of the Divine attribute of righteousness, working 
its way to larger realization amongst men. One step in this 
realization, the first great objective step, is the Sacrificial Death of 
Christ for sin (ver. 25); the next step is the subjective apprehension 
of what is thus done for him by faith on the part of the believer 
(ver. 22). Under the old system the only way laid down for man to 
attain to righteousness was by the strict performance of the Mosaic 
Law; now that heavy obligation is removed and a shorter but at 
the same time more effective method is substituted, the method of 
attachment to a Divine Person. 


wegavépwra:. Contrast the completed davépwois in Christ and 
the continued dwoxadvyis in the Gospel (ch. i. 16): the verb 
$arepovodaı is regularly used for the Incarnation with its accompani- 
ments and sequents as outstanding facts of history prepared in the 
secret counsels of God and at the fitting moment ‘manifested’ to 
the sight of men; so, of the whole process of the Incarnation, 
r Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 10; r Pet. i. 20; 1 Jo. iii. 5, 8: of the 
Atonement, Heb. ix. 36: of the risen Christ, Mark xvi. 12, 14; 
John xxi. 14: of the future coming to Judgement, r Pet. v. 4; 
1 Jo. ii. 28. The nearest parallels to this verse which speaks of 
the manifestation of Divine ' righteousness' are 2 Tim. i. ro, which 
speaks of a like manifestation of Divine “grace, and 1 Jo. i. a, 
which describes the Incarnation as the appearing on earth of the 
principle of * life.’ 

paptupoundyy x. r. à.: another instance of the care with which 
St. Paul insists that the new order of things is in no way contrary 
to the old, but rather a development which was duly foreseen and 
provided for: cf. Rom. i. a, iii. 31, the whole of ch. iv, ix. 25-33; 
X. 16-21; xi. I- 10, 26-29; xv. 8-12; xvi. 26 &c. 

22. é turns to the particular aspect of the Divine righteousness 
which the Apostle here wishes to bring out; it is righteousness 
apprehended by faith in Christ and embracing the body of believers. 
The particle thus introduces a nearer definition, but in itself only 
marks the transition in thought which here (as in ch. ix. 30; r Cor. 
ii. 6; Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 8) happens to be from the general to the 
particular. 

wiorews 'Inooú Xpiorod: gen. of object, “faith in Jesus Christ.’ 
This is the hitherto almost universally accepted view, which has 
however been recently challenged in a very carefully worked out 
argument by Prof. Haussleiter of Greifswald (Der Glaube Jesu 
Christi u. der christliche Glaube, Leipzig, 1891). 

Dr. Haussleiter contends that the gen. is subjective not objective, that like 
the ‘faith of Abraham’ in ch. iv. 16, it denotes the faith (in God: which 

Christ Himself maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, that 
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this faith is here put forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and 
that it is to be grasped or appropriated by the Christian in a similar manner 
to that in which he reproduces the faith of Abraham. If this view held 
good, a number of other passages (notably i. 17) would be affected by it. 

ut, although ably carried out, the interpretation of some of these passages 
seems to us forced; the theory brings together things, like the siores "Ipso 
Xparov here with the sions @eo@ in iii. 3, which are really disparate; and 
it has so far, we believe, met with no acceptance. 

'Inco0 Xpiorod. B, and apparently Marcion as quoted by Tertullian, 
drop 'Incoú es too WH. marg.); A reads ¿y Xpore 'Inoov. 

kal ¿ml Távras om. N* ABC, 47. 67**, Boh. Aeth. Arm., Clem.-Alex. 
Orig. Did. Cyr..Alex. Aug.: ins. DE FG KL &c. inm wávras alone is 
found in Jo. Damasc. Vulg. codd., so that els rávras xal isi rávras would 
seem to be a conflation, or combination of two readings originally alterna- 
tives. If it were the true reading els would express “destination for” all 
believers, ¿zí ‘ extension to’ them. 


23. od ydp don &acroMj. The Apostle is reminded of one of 
his main positions. The Jew has (in this respect) no real advantage 
over the Gentile; both alike need a righteousness which is not their 
own; and to both it is offered on the same terms. 

fpoprov In English we may translate this ‘have sinned’ in 
accordance with the idiom of the language, which prefers to use 
the perfect where a past fact or series of facts is not separated by 
a clear interval from the present : see note on ii. 12. 

dorepoúvras : see Monro, Homeric Grammar, $ 8 (3); mid. voice = 
‘feel want.’ Gif. well compares Matt. xix. 20 ri čr: torepa; 
Pec “What, as a matter of fact, is wanting to me?") with 

uke xv. I4 «al aùròs Apfaro vorepeiodas (subjective, the Prodigal 
begins to feel his destitution). 

Tis óns. There are two wholly distinct uses of this word: 
(1) = “opinion” (a use not found in N. 2 and thence in 
particular ‘favourable opinion,’ ‘reputation’ (Rom. ii. 7, 10; 
ohn xi. 43 &c.); (2) by a use which came in with the 
XX as translation of Heb. 7122 = (i) ‘visible brightness or 
splendour’ (Acts xxii. rr; I Cor. xv. 40 ff.); and hence 
(ii) the brightness which radiates from the presence of God, 
the visible glory conceived as resting on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 16), in the pillar of cloud (Ex. xvi. zo), in the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 34) or temple (r Kings viii. rr; 2 Chron. v. 14), and 
specially between the cherubim on the lid of the ark (Ps. Ixxx. 1; 
Ex. xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 4 &c.); (iii) this visible splendour 
symbolized the Divine perfections, *the majesty or goodness of 
God as manifested to men” (Lightfoot on Col. i. 11; comp. Eph. 
i 6, 12, 17; iii. 16); (iv) these perfections are in a measure 
communicated to man through Christ (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
iii. 18) Both morally and physically a certain transfiguration 
takes place in the Christian, partially here, completely hereafter 
(comp. e.g. Rom. viii. 30 «0ó£ace» with Rom. v. 2 én’ nid: vi 
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irregular for St. Paul. “The Apostle frequently gives a new turn to 
a sentence under the influence of some expression which is really 
subordinate to the main idea. Perhaps as near a parallel as any 
would be 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19 ouveréudauev de rò» ddeAddy . . . où 
ó @mauos dy ra ayydlo . . . ob pdvow de, dÀÀà xal xesporornbeis (as if 
ês éraweira: had preceded). 

$opeàr TÜ adroú xdpırı. Each of these phrases strengthens the 
other in a very emphatic way, the position of abro? further laying 
stress on the fact that this manifestation of free favour on the part 
of God is unprompted by any other external cause than the one 
which is mentioned (8:4 rìs drodurpdcews). 

dwolurpwcews. It is contended, esp. by Oltramare, (i) that 
Avrpóe and dmoAvrpóe in classical Greek = not ‘to pay a ransom, 
but ‘to take a ransom,’ ‘to put to ransom,’ or ‘release on ransom,’ 
as a conqueror releases his prisoners (the only example given of 
awodvrpwors is Plut. Pomp. 24 wodéev alxualórov drohurpódes, where 
the word has this sense of ‘ putting to ransom’); (ii) that in LXX 
Aurpovodas is frequently used of the Deliverance from Egypt, the 
Exodus, in which there is no question of ransom (so Ex. vi. 6, 
xv. I3; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5, &c.: cf. also droÀvrpóce 
Ex. xxi. 8, of the “release” of a slave by her master). "The subst. 
drokúrpeois occurs only in one place, Dan. iv. 30 [29 or 32], LXX 
$ xpóvos pov ris dmoÀvrpoceos Ade of Nebuchadnezzar's recovery 
from his madness. Hence it is inferred (cf. also Westcott, Heb. 
p. 296, and Ritschl, Rechéfert. u. Versöhn. ii. 220 ff.) that here and 
in similar passages amoAurpwoss denotes ‘ deliverance’ simply without 
any idea of “ransom. "There is no doubt that this part of the 
metaphor might be dropped. But in view of the clear resolution of 
the expression in Mark x. 45 (Matt. xx. 38) dotvas rn» Yuxnv avrov 
Aurpov avri moÀAóv, and in 1 Tim. ii. 6 ó doùs éaurdy dvridurpov dep 
mdvrov, and in view also of the many passages in which Christians 
are said to be ‘bought,’ or ‘bought with a price’ (1 Cor. vi. 20, 
vii. 23; Gal. iii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. v. 9: cf. Acts xx. 38; 
r Pet. i. 18, rg), we can hardly resist the conclusion that the idea 
of the Aurpov retains its full force, that it is identical with the ru, 
and that both are ways of describing the Death of Christ. The 
emphasis is on the cost of man's redemption. We need not press 
the metaphor yet a step further by asking (as the ancients did) to 
whom the ransom or price was paid. It was required by that 
ultimate necessity which has made the whole course of things what 
it has been; but this necessity is far beyond our powers to grasp 
or gauge. 


vis dv XpvrrQ 'InooQ9. We owe to Haussleiter (Der Glaube Jes Christi, 
p. 116) the interesting observation that wherever the phrase ¿y Xporg@ or ¿y 
Xpor ‘Incov occurs there is no single instance of the variants ¿y 'Incov ot 
dy "Incoú XpirrQ. This is significant, because in other combinations the 
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supported (esp. by the leading German commentators, De W. Fri. 
Mey. Lips.). But there seems to be no clear instance of Daorapro» 
used in this sense. Neither is there satisfactory proof that Daer. 
(subst.) = in a general sense ‘instrument or means of propitiation.' 
It appears therefore simplest to take it as adj. accus. masc. added 
as predicate to ó», There is evidence that the word was current as 
an adj. at this date (Daoripio» priua Joseph. Antt. XVI. vii. 1; 
Daornpiov Öayirov 4 Macc. xvii. 22*, and other exx). The 
objection that the adj. is not applied properly to persons counts 
for very little, because of the extreme rarity of the sacrifice of 
a person. Here however it is just this personal element which is 
most important. lt agrees with the context that the term chosen 
should be rather one which generalizes the character of propitiatory 
sacrifice than one which exactly reproduces a particular feature of 
such sacrifice. 


The Latin versions do not help us: they give all three renderings, pro- 
Ben ropitiatorem, and froßitialionem. Syr. is also ambiguous. 

he Coptic clearly favours the masc. rendering adopted above. 

It may be of some interest to compare the Jewish teaching on the subject 
of Atonement. “When a man thinks, I will just go on sinning and repent 
later, no help is given him from above to make him repent. He who 
thinks, I will but just sin and the Day of Atonement will bring me forgive- 
ness, such an one gets no forgiveness through the Day of Atonement 
Offences of man against God the Day of Atonement can atone; offences of 
man against his fellow-man the Day of Atonement cannot atone until he has 
given satisfaction to his fellow-man ' ; and more to the same effect (Mishnah, 
Tract. Joma, viii. 9, ap. Winter u. Wünsche, Jid. Lit. p. 98). We get 
a more advanced system of casuistry in Tosephta, Zvact. Joma, v: ‘R. Ismael 
said, Atonement is of tour kinds. He who transgresses a positive command 
and repents is at once forgiven according to the Scripture, “ Return, ye back- 
sliding children, I will heal your backslidings” (Jer. iii. 33 (22]). He who 
transgresses a negative command or prohibition and repents has the atone- 
ment held in suspense by his repentance, and the Day of Atonement makes 
it effectual, according to the Scripture, “ For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you” (Lev. xvi. 30). If a man commits a sin for which is decreed 
extermination or capital punishment and repents, his repentance and the 
Day of Atonement together keep the atonement in suspense, and suffering 
brings it home, according to the Scripture, ‘‘I will visit their transgression 
with the rod and their iniquity with stripes” (Ps. Ixxxix. 33 [32]). But 
when a man profanes the Name of God and repents, his repentance has not 
the power to keep atonement in suspense, and the Day of Atonement has 
not the power to atone, but repentance and the Day of Atonement atone 
one third, suflerings on the remaining days of the year atone one third, and 
the day of death completes the atonement according to the Scripture, 
** Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till you die” (Is. xxii. 14). 
This teaches that the day of death completes the atonement. Sin-offering 
and trespass-offering and death and the Day of Atonement all being no 
atonement without repentance, because it is written in Lev. xxiii. a1 (?) 
“ Only,” i.e. when he turns from his evil way does he obtain atonement, 
otherwise he obtains no atonement’ (of. cif. p. 154). 


* Some MSS. read bere did ... vov lAaornpiov roU Gavárov abràv (O. F. 
Fritzsche ed /oc.). 
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had vhs wloreus: Bd riorews NC* D* FG 67%* al., Tisch. WH. text. 
The art. seems here rather more correct, pointing back as it would do to dd 
zícrews 'L X. in ver. 22; it is found in B and the mass of later authorities, 
but there is a strong phalanx on the other side; B is not infallible in such 
company (cf. xi. 6). 


dv re aúroú aljar: not with sicrews (though this would be 
a quite legitimate combination ; see Gif. ad /oc.), but with mpoé6ero 
Daornpios: the shedding and sprinkling of the blood is a principal 
idea, not secondary. 

The significance of the Sacrificial Bloodshedding was twofold. 
The blood was regarded by the Hebrew as essentially the seat of 
life (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23). Hence the death 
of the victim was not only a death but a setting free of life; the 
application of the blood was an application of life; and the 
offering of the blood to God was an offering of life. In this lay 
more especially the virtue of the sacrifice (Westcott, Ef. Jo. p. 34 ff. ; 
Heb. p. 293 f.). l 

For the prominence which is given to the Bloodshedding in 
connexion with the Death of Christ see the passages collected 
below. 

eis ddew: els denotes the final and remote object, mpós the 
nearer object. The whole plan of redemption from its first 
conception in the Divine Mind aimed at the exhibition of God's 
Righteousness. And the same exhibition of righteousness was 
kept in view in a subordinate part of that plan, viz. the forbearance 
which God displayed through long ages towards sinners. For the 
punctuation and structure of the sentence see below. For &95e«£o 
see on ch. ii. 15: here too the sense is that of * proof by an appeal 
to fact.' 

eig dvdeıfır ris Sirarocúrys adroú. In what sense can the Death 
of Christ be said to demonstrate the righteousness of God? It 
demonstrates it by showing the impossibility of simply passing over 
sin. It does so by a great and we may say cosmical act, the 
nature of which we are not able wholly to understand, but which 
at least presents analogies to the rite of sacrifice, and to that 
particular form of the rite which had for its object propitiation. 
The whole Sacrificial system was symbolical; and its wide diffusion 
showed that it was a mode of religious expression specially 
appropriate to that particular stage in the world's development. 
Was it to lapse entirely with Christianity? The writers of the 
New Testament practically answer, No. The necessity for it still 
existed; the great fact of sin and guilt remained ; there was still the 
same bar to the offering of acceptable worship. To meet this fact 
and to remove this bar, there had been enacted an Event which 
possessed the significance of sacrifice. And to that event the N. T. 
writers appealed as satisfying the conditions which the righteousness 
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of God required. See the longer Note on ‘The Death of Christ 
considered as a Sacrifice’ below. 

Sid thy wdpeow: not ‘for the remission,’ as AV., which gives 
a somewhat unusual (though, as we shall see on iv. 25, not 
impossible) sense to da, and also a wrong sense to mdpecw, but 
‘because of the pretermission, or passing over, of foregone sins.’ 
For the difference between rápeois and dpecis see Trench, Syn. 
p. 110 ff.: smdpeors = ‘ putting aside, temporary suspension of 
punishment which may at some later date be inflicted; adeoıs = 
‘putting away,’ complete and unreserved forgiveness. 

It is possible that the thought of this pas may have been suggested by 
Wisd. xi. 33 [24] «al wapopgs duaprhuara ávOpámwow els perávosay. There 
will be found in Trench, of. cit. p. 111, an account of a controversy which 

beriani 


arose out of this verse in Holland at the end of the sixteenth and 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


épaprnpdrwy: as contrasted with ágapría, áuáprnua = the single 
act of sin, duapria = the permanent principle of which such an act 
is the expression. 

dv t dvoxf: « either (i) denotes motive, as Mey., &c. (Grimm, 
Lex. s. v. év, 5e); or (ii) it is temporal, * during the forbearance of 
God.’ Of these (i) is preferable, because the whole context deals 
with the scheme as it lay in the Divine Mind, and the relation of 
its several parts to each other. 

&voxn: see on ii. 4, and note that dvoyy is related to sápecw as 
xápıs is related to deos. 

26. mpös riv ¿vdeugiv: to be connected closely with the preceding 
clause: the stop which separates this verse from the last should be 
wholly removed, and the pause before d4 rj» sápecw somewhat 
lengthened; we should represent it in English by a dash or semi- 
colon. We may represent the various pauses in the passage in some 
such way as this: ‘Whom God set forth as propitiatory—through 
faith—in His own blood—for a display of His righteousness ; 
because of the passing-over of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
God with a view to the display of His righteousness at the present 
moment, so that He might be at once righteous (Himself) and 
declaring righteous him who has for his motive faith in Jesus.’ Gif. 
seems to be successful in proving that this is the true construction : 
(i) otherwise it is difficult to account for the change of the preposi- 
tion from eis to mpés ; (ii) the art. is on this view perfectly accounted 
for, ‘the same display’ as that just mentioned ; (iii) rà» spoyeyo- 
»órov duaprnudray seems to be contrasted with ev rà viv xaipé ; (iv) the 
construction thus most thoroughly agrees with St. Paul's style 
elsewhere: see Gifford’s note and compare the passage quoted 
Eph. iii. 3—5, also Rom. iii. 7, 8, ii. 14-16. 

Sixatoy kai Sixacoüvra, This is the key-phrase which establishes 
the connexion between the dsxawovrn O«ov, and the kaocúm en 
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Many of these passages besides the mention of bloodshedding 
and the death of the victim (Apoc. v. 6, 12, xiii. 8 dpviov dopayuévov : 
cf. v. 9) call attention to other details in the act of sacrifice (e. g. 
the sprinkling of the blood, favriruós 1 Pet. i 2; Heb. xii. 24; 
cf. Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21). 

We observe also that the Death of Christ is compared not only 
to one but to several of the leading forms of Levitical sacrifice: to 
the Passover (John i. 29, xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 8, and the passages 
which speak of the ‘lamb’ in 1 Pet. and Apoc.); to the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (so apparently in the passage from which 
we start, Rom. iii, 25, also in Heb. ii. 17; ix. 12, 14, 15, and 
perhaps 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 24); to the ratification of the 
Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.; Heb. ix. 15-22); to the sin-offering 
(Rom. vii. 3; Heb. xiii. rr; r Pet. iii. 18, and possibly if not 
under the earlier head, 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

(2) In a number of these passages as well as in others, both 
from the Epistles of St. Paul and from other Apostolic writings, 
the Death of Christ is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins (e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28; Acts v. 30 f., apparently; r Cor. xv. 3; 
a Cor. v. 21; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14 and 20; Tit. ii. 14; Heb. i. 3, 
ix. 28, x. 12 al.; 1 Pet. ii. 24, iii. 18; 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. ro; Apoc.i. g). 
The author of Ep. to Hebrews generalizes from the ritual system 
of the Old Covenant that sacrificial bloodshedding is necessary in 
every case, or nearly in every case, to place the worshipper in a 
condition of fitness to approach the Divine Presence (Heb. ix. 23 
xai oxedöv dv aiuars mávra xadapileraı xarà rdv vópov, xai Xepie 
aiparexyvaiae ov yiveras decis). The use of the different words 
denoting ‘propitiation ’ is all to the same effect (Daornpiov Rom. 
iii. 25; (Aacuós 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10; Adoreoda Heb. ii. 17). 

This strong convergence of Apostolic writings of different and 
varied character seems to show that the idea of Sacrifice as applied 
to the Death of Christ cannot be put aside as a merely passing 
metaphor, but is interwoven with the very weft and warp of 
primitive Christian thinking, taking its start (if we may trust our 
traditions) from words of Christ Himself. What it all amounts to 
is that the religion of the New Testament, like the religion of the 
Old, has the idea of sacrifice as one of its central conceptions, not 
however scattered over an elaborate ceremonial system but concen- 
trated in a single many-sided and far-reaching act. 

It will be seen that this throws back a light over the Old 
Testament sacrifices—and indeed not only over them but over the 
sacrifices of ethnic religion—and shows that they were something 
more than a system of meaningless butchery, that they had a real 
spiritual significance, and that they embodied deep principles of 
religion in forms suited to the apprehension of the age to which they 
were given and capable of gradual refinement and purification. 
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from idea into reality, and embodied in marvellous perfection upon 
Calvary. 

Following the example of St. Paul and St. John and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we speak of something in this great Sacrifice, which 
we call *Propitiation, We believe that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through these writers, and that it was His Will that we should use 
this word. But it is a word which we must leave it to Him to 
interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The 
awful processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient 
for us to know that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our 
sacrifices are accepted, that the barrier which Sin places between us 
and God is removed, and that there is a ‘ sprinkling ° which makes 
us free to approach the throne of grace. 

This, it may still be objected, is but a ‘fiction of mercy.’ All 
mercy, all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in 
treating men better than they deserve. And if we “being evil' 
exercise the property of mercy towards each other, and exercise it 
not rarely out of consideration for the merit of someone else than 
the offender, shall not our Heavenly Father do the same? 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 27-31. Hence it follows (1) that no claim can be 
made on the ground of human merit, for there ts no merit 
in Faith (vv. 27, 28); (2) that Yeu and Gentile are on the 
same footing, for there is but one God, and Faith is the only 
means of acceptance with Him (vv. 29, 30). 

An objector may say that Law is thus abrogated. On the 
contrary its deeper principles are fulfilled, as the history of 
Abraham will show (ver. 31). 


* There are two consequences which I draw, and one that an 
objector may draw, from this. The first is that such a method of 
obtaining righteousness leaves no room for human claims or merit. 
Any such thing is once for all shut out. For the Christian system 
is not one of works—in which there might have been room for 
merit—but one of Faith. * Thus (oiv, but see Crit. Vote) we believe 
that Faith is the condition on which a man is pronounced righteous, 
and not a round of acts done in obedience to law. 

% The second consequence [already hinted at in ver. 22] is that 
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Jew and Gentile are on the same footing. If they are not, then 
God must be God of the Jews in some exclusive sense in which 
He is not God of the Gentiles. ™Is that so? Not if I am right 
in affirming that there is but one God, Who requires but one 
condition—Faith, on which He is ready to treat as ‘righteous’ 
alike the circumcised and the uncircumcised—the circumcised with 
whom Faith is the moving cause, and the uncircumcised with whom 
the same Faith is both moving cause and sole condition of their 


acceptance. 
n The objector asks: Does not such a system throw over Law 


altogether? Far from it. Law itself (speaking through the Penta- 
teuch) lays down principles (Faith and Promise) which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity. 


27. dfexdeicOy : an instance of the ‘summarizing’ force of the 
aorist; “it is shut out once for all,’ * by one decisive act.’ 
St. Paul has his eye rather upon the decisiveness of the act than upon its 


continued result. In English it is more natural to us to express decisiveness 
by laying stress upon the result—‘ ss shut out.’ 


Sid wolou vönou : vópov here may be paraphrased ‘ system,’ * Law” 
being the typical expression to the ancient mind of a ‘ constituted 
order of things.'—Under what kind of system is this result obtained ? 
Under a system the essence of which is Faith. 

Similar metaphorical uses of vóuos would be ch. vii. 21, 23; viii. 2; x. 31, 
on which see the Notes. 

28. oóv recapitulates and summarizes what has gone before. 
The result of the whole matter stated briefly is that God declares 
righteous, &c. But it must be confessed that ydp gives the better 
sense. We do not want a summary statement in the middle of an 
argument which is otherwise coherent. The alternative reading, 
Aoyı(öueda yáp, helps that coherence. [The Jew’s] boasting is 
excluded, decause justification turns on nothing which is the peculiar 
possession of the Jew but on Faith. And so Gentile and Jew are 
on the same footing, as we might expect they would be, seeing 
that they have the same God. 

c» B C D*K LP &c.; Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.); Chrys. Theodrt. a/.; Weiss 
RV. WH. marg.: yop W À D* E F G al. plur.; Latt. (Vet.-Valg.) Boh. 
Arm. ; Orig.-lat. Ambrst. Aug.; Tisch. WH. texf RV. marg. The evidence 
for yap is largely Western, but it is combined with an element (N A, Boh.) 
which in this instance is probably not Western; so that the reading would 
be carried back beyond the point of divergence of two most ancient lines of 
text. On the other hand B admits in this Epistle some comparatively late 
readings (cf. xi. 6) and the authorities associated with it are inferior (B C in 
Epp. is not so strong a combination as BC in Ges$9.). We prefer the 
seading yap. 
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Sixarovoda:: we must hold fast to the rendering ‘is declared 
righteous, not ‘is made righteous’; cf. on i. 17. 

avópwrov: any human being. 

29. 1j presents, but only to dismiss, an alternative hypothesis on 
the assumption of which the Jew might still have had something to 
boast of. In rejecting this, St. Paul once more emphatically 
asserts his main position. There is but one law (Faith), and there 
is but one Judge to administer it, Though faith is spoken of in 
this abstract way it is of course Christian faith, faith in Christ. 

Br uóvow B al. plur., WH. marg.; perhaps assimilated to ‘Tovdalar 
e... VOV, 

80. «rep : decisively attested in place of éwelwep. The old distinction 
drawn between el wep and el ye was that el wep is used of a condition which 
is assumed without implying whether it is rightly or wrongly assumed, el ye 
of a condition which carries with it the assertion of its own reality (Hermann 
on Viger, p. 831; Báumlein, Griech. Partikeln, p. 64). It is doubtful 
whether this distinction holds in Classical Greek; it can hardly hold for 
N.T. But in any case both el wep and ei ye lay some stress on the condition, 
as a condition: cf. Monro, Homeric Grammar, $8 353, 354 * The Particle 
vép is evidently a shorter form of the Preposition wép:, which in its adverbial 
use has the meaning beyond, exceedingly. Accordingly wép is snfemstve, 
denoting that the word to which it is subjoined is true in a high degree, in 
its fullest sense, &c. ... ye is used like rép to emphasize a particular word 
or phrase. It does not however sntensify the meaning, or insist on the fact 
as (rue, but only calls attention to the word or fact... . In a Conditioral 
Protasis (with ds, öre, el, &c.), ye emphasizes the condition as such: hence 
ei ye sf only, always supposing that. On the other hand el wep means 
supposing ever so much, hence sf really (Lat. si quidem). 
€x míoreos ... dd Tis miorews: ex denotes ‘ source, did ‘ attend- 

ant circumstances. The Jew is justified ¿c miorews dtd repirouns : 
the force at work is faith, the channel through which it works is 
circumcision. The Gentile is justified ex ríreos xal dia rhs nloreos : 
no special channel, no special conditions are marked out; faith is 
the one thing needful, it is itself * both law and impulse.’ 

Sia Tis wiotews = ‘the same faith, ‘the faith just men- 
tioned.’ 

31. xatapyotpey: see on ver. 3 above. 

vópov iorúpev. If, as we must needs think, ch. iv contains the 
proof of the proposition laid down in this verse, vóuov must = ulti- 
mately and virtually the Pentateuch. But it = the Pentateuch not 
as an isolated Book but as the most conspicuous and representative 
expression of that great system of Law which prevailed everywhere 
until the coming of Christ, 

The Jew looked at the O. T., and he saw there Law, Obedience 
to Law or Works, Circumcision, Descent from Abraham. St. Paul 
said, Look again and look deeper, and you will see—not Law but 
Promise, not works but Faith—of which Circumcision is only the 
seal, not literal descent from Abraham but spiritual descent AD 
these things are realized in Christianity. 
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And then further, whereas Law (all Law and any kind of 
Law) was only an elaborate machinery for producing right action, 
there too Christianity stepped in and accomplished, as if with the 
stroke of a wand, all that the Law strove to do without success 
(Rom. xiii. 10 wAnpepa ody vöpov 9 ayáwņ compared with Gal. v. 6 
siovss de dydsns évepyovpérn). 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM, 


IV. 1-8. Take the crucial case of Abraham. He, like 
the Christian, was declared righteous, not on account of his 
works—as something earned, but by the free gift of God in 
response to his faith. And David describes a similar state 
of things. The happiness of which he speaks ts due, not to 
sinlessness but to God's free forgiveness of sins. 


1Osyectror. You speak of the history of Abraham. Surely 
he, the ancestor by natural descent of our Jewish race, might plead 
privilege and merit. *If we Jews are right in supposing that God 
accepted him as righteous for his works—those illustrious acts of 
his—he has something to boast of. 

St. PAUL. Perhaps he has before men, but not before God. 
° For look at the Word of God, that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture, Gen. xv. 6. What do we find there? Nothing about works, 
but * Abraham put faith in God,’ and it (i. e. his faith) was credited 
to him as if it were righteousness. 

* This proves that there was no question of works. For a work- 
man claims his pay as a debt due to him; it is not an act of 
favour. *But to one who is not concerned with works but puts 
faith in God Who pronounces righteous not the actually righteous 
(in which there would be nothing wonderful) but the ungodly—to 
such an one his faith is credited for righteousness. 

* Just as again David in Ps. xxxii describes how God ‘pro- 
nounces happy’ (in the highest sense) those to whom he attributes 
righteousness without any reference to works : 7‘ Happy they,’ he 
says,—not ‘who have been guilty of no breaches of law,’ but 
‘whose breaches of law have been forgiven and whose sins are 
veiled from sight. *A happy man is he whose sin Jehovah will 
not enter in His book.’ 

= 
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1ff The main argument of this chapter is quite clear but 
the opening clauses are slightly embarrassed and obscure, due 
as it would seem to the crossing of other lines of thought with 
the main lines. The proposition which the Apostle sets him- 
self to prove is that Law, and more particularly the Pentateuch, 
is not destroyed but fulfilled by the doctrine which he preaches. 
But the way of putting this is affected by two thoughts, which still 
exert some influence from the last chapter, (i) the question as to 
the advantage of the Jew, (ii) the pride or boasting which was 
a characteristic feature in the character of the Jew but which 
St. Paul held to be ‘excluded.’ Hitherto these two points have 
been considered in the broadest and most general manner, but 
St. Paul now narrows them down to the particular and crucial case 
of Abraham. The case of Abraham was the centre and strong- 
hold of the whole Jewish position. If therefore it could be shown 
that this case made for the Christian conclusion and not for the 
Jewish, the latter broke down altogether. This is what St. Paul 
now undertakes to prove; but at the outset he glances at the two 
side issues—main issues in ch. iii which become side issues in 
ch. iv—the claim of ‘advantage,’ or special privilege, and the pride 
which the Jewish system generated. For the sake of clearness we 
put these thoughts into the mouth of the objector. He is of course 
still a supposed objector; St. Paul is really arguing with himself; 
but the arguments are such as he might very possibly have met 
with in actual controversy (see on iii. 1 ff.). 

1. The first question is one of reading. There is an important 
variant turning upon the position or presence of edpyxdvas. (I) 
K L P, &c., Theodrt. and later Fathers (the Syriac Versions which 
are quoted by Tischendorf supply no evidence) place it after rà» 
wpordropa æv. It is then taken with xarà vápxa: ‘ What shall we 
say that À. has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace 
of God?' So Bp. Bull after Theodoret. Apes E however, 
even with this reading, takes xarà cdpxa with rarépa : tnepSardv yap 
rò xarà cápxa]. But this is inconsistent with the context. The 
question is not, what Abraham had gained by the grace of God or 
without it, but whether the new system professed by St. Paul left 
him any gain or advantage at all. (2) NACDEFG, some cur- 
sives, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. and others, place 
after épovuev. In that case xarà capxa goes not with eúpnxévas but 
with rò» mporaropa páv which it simply defines, “our natural pro- 
genitor, (3) But a small group, B, 47*, and apparently Chrysostom 
from the tenor of his comment, though the printed editions give it 
in his text, omit etpyxévas altogether. Then the idea of ‘gain’ 
drops out and we translate simply * What shall we say as to 
Abraham our forefather?’ &c. The opponents of B will say that 
the sense thus given is suspiciously easy: it is certainly more 
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paraphrase. There should be a colon after xaúxnua. St. Paul 
does not question the supposed claim that Abraham has a xavynpa 
absolutely—before man he might have it and the Jews were not 
wrong in the veneration with which they regarded his memory, — 
but it was another thing to have a xavxnua before God. There is 
a stress upon rò» Gedy which is taken up by re 6«g in the quota- 
tion. ‘A. could not boast before God. He might have done so 
if he could have taken his stand on works; but works did not 
enter into the question at all. In God he put faith” On the 
history and application of the text Gen. xv. 6, see below. 

8. ¿hoyicón : metaphor from accounts, ‘ was set down,” here ‘on 
the credit side.” Frequently in LXX with legal sense of imputation 
or non-imputation of guilt, e.g. Lev. vii. 8 «à» 8è $ayàv bayn . . . où 
Aoyıodnoeras aŭro, xvii. 4 Aoyıodnoera và dvÜpómq exeivp alpa, &c. 
The notion arises from that of the ‘book of remembrance’ (Mal. 
iii. 16) in which men’s good or evil deeds, the wrongs and 
sufferings of the saints, are entered (Ps. lvi. 8 ; Is. lxv. 6). Oriental 
monarchs had such a record by which they were reminded of the 
merit or demerit of their subjects (Esth. vi. rff), and in like 
manner on the judgement day Jehovah would have the ‘books’ 
brought out before Him (Dan. vii. ro; Rev. xx. 12; comp. also 
‘the books of the living,’ * the heavenly tablets,’ a common expres- 
sion in the Books of Enoch, Jubilees, and Test. XII Patr., on which 
see Charles on Enoch xlvi. 3; and in more modern times, 
Cowper's sonnet * There is a book . . . wherein the eyes of God 
not rarely look’). 

The idea of imputation in this sense was familiar to the Jews 
(Weber, Alssyn. Theol. p. 233). They had also the idea of the 
transference of merit and demerit from one person to another 
(ibid. p. 280 ff.; Ezek. xviii. 2; John ix. 2). That however is not 
in question here; the point is that one quality faith is set down, or 
credited, to the individual (here to Abraham) in place of another 
quality—righteousness. 

¿Noy(cÓÉÓn aire eis Sixarocuvny : was reckoned as equivalent to, as 
standing in the place of, ‘righteousness.’ The construction is 
common in LXX: cf. 1 Reg. (Sam.) i. 13; Job xli. 23 (24); Is. 
xxix. 17 (=xxxii. 15); Lam. iv. 2; Hos. viii. 12. The exact 
phrase ¿Aoyícón air@ els dia. recurs in Ps. cv [cvi]. 31 of the 
zeal of Phinehas. On the grammar cf. Win. $ xxix. 3 a. (p. 239, 
ed. Moulton). 

On the righteousness of Abraham see esp. Weber, Alisyn. Palast. 
Theologie, p. 255 ff. Abraham was the only righteous man of his 
generation; therefore he was chosen to be ancestor of the holy 
People. He kept all the precepts of the Law which he knew 
beforehand by a kind of intuition. He was the first of seven 
righteous men whose merit brought back the Shekinah which had 
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7, 8. Maxáprot, x.r.A. This quotation of Ps, xxxii. 1, 2 is the same 
in Heb. and LXX. It is introduced by St. Paul as confirming his 
interpretation of Gen. xv. 6. 

pardpıor is, as we have seen, the highest term which a Greek 
could use to describe a state of felicity. In the quotation just given 
from Aristotle it is applied to the state of the gods and those nearest 
to the gods among men. 


e ot ph, So NFACD*FKL &c.: ob ob ñ NBDE(NG, 67%. 0d is 
also the reading of LXX ($ Nos Ra), The authorities for ob are superior as 
they combine the oldest evidence on the two main lines of transmission 
(N B + D) and it is on the whole more probable that @ has been assimilated 
to the construction of AoyÍ(ec@a; in vv. 3, 4, 5, 6 than that ob has been 
assimilated to the preceding dw or to the O.T. or that it has been affected 
by the following ob: Y naturally established itself as the more euphonious 
reading. 


od ph hoyiontras. There is a natural tendency in a declining 
language to the use of more emphatic forms; but here a real 
emphasis appears to be intended, * Whose sin the Lord will in no 
wise reckon’: see Ell. on 1 Thess. iv. 15 [p. 154], and Win. $ lvi. 
3, P- 634 f. 


The History of Abraham as treated by St. Paul 
and by St. Fames. 


It is at first sight a remarkable thing that two New Testament 
writers should use the same leading example and should quote the 
same leading text as it would seem to directly opposite effect. 
Both St. Paul and St. James treat at some length of the history of 
Abraham; they both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, as the 
salient characterization of that history; and they draw from it the 
conclusion—St. Paul that a man is accounted righteous riores xopis 
(pyo» (Rom. iii 28; cf. iv. 1-8), St. James as expressly, that he is 
accounted righteous é£ &pywr xai oix ex miorews póvov (Jas, ii. 24). 

We notice at once that St. Paul keeps more strictly to his text. 
Gen. xv. 6 speaks only of faith. St. James supports his contention 
of the necessity of works by appeal to a later incident in Abraham’s 
life, the offering of Isaac (Jas. ii. 21). St. Paul also appeals to 
particular incidents, Abraham's belief in the promise that he should 
have a numerous progeny (Rom. iv. 18), and in the more express 
prediction of the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. 19-21). The difference 
is that St Paul makes use of a more searching exegesis. His own 
spiritual experience confirms the unqualified affirmation of the 
Book of Genesis; and he is therefore able to take it as one of the 
foundations of his system. St. James, occupying a less exceptional 
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If we thus understand the real relation of the two Apostles, it will 
be easier to discuss their literary relation. Are we to suppose that 
either was writing with direct reference to the other? Did St. Paul 
mean to controvert St. James, or did St. James mean to controvert 
St. Paul? Neither hypothesis seems probable. If St. Paul had 
had before him the Epistle of St. James, when once he looked 
beneath the language to the ideas signified by the language, he 
would have found nothing to which he could seriously object. He 
would have been aware that it was not his own way of putting 
things; and he might have thought that such teaching was not 
intended for men at the highest level of spiritual attainment; but 
that would have been all On the other hand, if St. James had 
seen the Epistle to the Romans and wished to answer it, what he 
has written would have been totally inadequate. Whatever value 
his criticism might have had for those who spoke of ‘faith’ as 
a mere matter of formal assent, it had no relevance to a faith such 
as that conceived by St. Paul. Besides, St. Paul had too effectually 
guarded himself against the moral hypocrisy which he was con- 
demning. 

It would thus appear that when it is examined the real meeting- 
ground between the two Apostles shrinks into a comparatively 
narrow compass. It does not amount to more than the fact that 
both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, and both treat it with 
reference to the antithesis of Works and Faith. 

Now Bp. Lightfoot has shown (Galatians, p. 157 ff., ed. 2) that 
Gen. xv. 6 wasa standing thesis for discussions in the Jewish schools. 
It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees: ‘Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness’ (x Macc. ii. 52)? It is repeatedly quoted and 
commented upon by Philo (no less than ten times, Lft.). The 
whole history of Abraham is made the subject of an elaborate 
allegory. The Talmudic treatise Mechrlta expounds the verse at 
length: * Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake 
and the world was. For as a reward for Israel's having believed in 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them . . . In like manner thou 
findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord ; for it is said, “ and he believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness "' (quoted by Lft. uf sup. p. 160). Taking 
these examples with the lengthened discussions in St. Paul and 
St. James, it is clear that attention was being very widely drawn to 
this particular text: and it was indeed inevitable that it should be 
80 when we consider the place which Abrabam held in the Jewish 
system and the minute study which was being given to every part of 
the Pentateuch. 

It might therefore be contended with considerable show of reason 
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that the two New Testament writers are discussing independently 
of each other a current problem, and that there is no ground for 
supposing a controversial relation between them. We are not sure 
that we are prepared to go quite so far as this. It is true that the 
bearing of Gen. xv. 6 was a subject of standing debate among the 

ews; but the same thing cannot be said of the antithesis of 

aith and Works. The controversy connected with this was 
essentially a Christian controversy ; it had its origin in the special 
and characteristic teaching of St. Paul. It seems to us therefore 
that the passages in the two Epistles have a real relation to that 
controversy, and so at least indirectly to each other. 

It does not follow that the relation was a literary relation. We 
have seen that there are strong reasons against this*. We do not 
think that either St. Paul had seen the Epistle of St. James, or 
St. James the Epistle of St. Paul. The view which appears to us 
the most probable is that the argument of St. James is directed not 
against the writings of St. Paul, or against him in person, but 
against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be (and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it. As St. James sate in his place in the 
Church at Jerusalem, as yet the true centre and metropolis of 
the Christian world; as Christian pilgrims of Jewish birth were 
constantly coming and going to attend the great yearly feasts, 
especially from the flourishing Jewish colonies in Asia Minor and 
Greece, the scene of St. Paul's labours; and as there was always 
at his elbow the little co/erze of St. Paul's fanatical enemies, it would 
be impossible but that versions, scarcely ever adequate (for how 
few of St. Paul's hearers had really understood him I) and often more 
or less seriously distorted, of his brother Apostle's teaching, should 
reach him. He did what a wise and considerate leader would 
do. He names no names, and attacks no man’s person. He does 
not assume that the reports which he has heard are full and true 
reports. At the same time he states in plain terms his own view 
of the matter. He sounds a note of warning which seems to him 
to be needed, and which the very language of St. Paul, in places 
like Rom. vi. 1 ff., 15 ff., shows to have been really needed. And 
thus, as so often in Scripture, two complementary sets of truths, 
suited to different types of mind and different circumstances, are 
stated side by side. We have at once the deeper principle of 
action, which is also more powerful in proportion as it is deeper, 
though not such as all can grasp and appropriate, and the plainer 


@ Besides what is said above, see Introduction $ 8. It is a satisfaction to 
find that the view here taken is substantially that of Dr. Hort, Judaistic 
Christianity, p. 148, ‘it seems more natural to suppose that a misuse or 
misundersianding of St. Paul’s teaching on the part of others gave rise to 
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practical teaching pitched on a more every-day level and appealing 
to larger numbers, which is the check and safeguard against possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH AND CIRCUMCISION. 


IV. 9-12. The declaration made to Abraham did not 
depend upon Circumcision. For it was made before he was 
circumcised ; and Circumcision only came in after the fact, 
to ratify a verdict already given. The reason being that 
Abraham might have for his spiritual descendants the un- 
circumcised as well as the circumcised. 


* Here we have certain persons pronounced ‘happy.’ Is 
this then to be confined to the circumcised Jew, or may it also 
apply to the uncircumcised Gentile? Certainly it may. For there 
is no mention of circumcision. It is his fazth that we say was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness. And the historical 
circumstances of the case prove that Circumcision had nothing 
to do with it. Was Abraham circumcised when the declaration 
was made to him? No: he was at the time uncircumcised. 
“And circumcision was given to him afterwards, like a seal 
affixed to a document, to authenticate a state of things already 
existing, viz. the righteousness based on faith which was his before 
he was circumcised. The reason being that he might be the 
spiritual father alike of two divergent classes: at once of believing 
Gentiles, who though uncircumcised have a faith like his, that they 
too might be credited with righteousness; " and at the same time 
of believing Jews who do not depend on their circumcision only, 
but whose files march duly in the steps of Abraham’s faith—that 
faith which was his before his circumcision. 


10. St. Paul appeals to the historic fact that the Divine 
recognition of Abraham’s faith came in order of time before his 
circumcision: the one recorded in Gen. xv. 6, the other in 
Gen. xvii. 10 ff. Therefore although it might be (and was 
confirmed by circumcision, it could not be due to it or conditione 
by it. 
^u anpetov mepıronns. Circumcision at its institution is said to 
be é» onueip d:adnens (Gen. xvii. 11), between God and the 
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Abram became Abraham, ‘father of many nations,’ lit. ‘a great 
multitude’; ‘he was so, the Glossator adds, ‘because he taught 
them to believe.’ 

Se dxpoBuotias: ‘though in a state of uncircumcision. ë< of 
attendant circumstances as in ëà ypdpparos kal septrouns ii, 27, rep 
d:a mpooxdpparos éoOiorts XIV. 20. 

12. rois aroıyoücı. As it stands the art. is a solecism: it would 
make those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who 
follow the example of Abraham’s faith another distinct set, which 
is certainly not St. Paul’s meaning. He is speaking of Jews who 
are dofh circumcised and believe. This requires in Greek the 
omission of the art. before oroıyovcw. But rois or. 18 found in all 
existing MSS. We must suppose therefore either (r) that there 
has been some corruption. WH. think that rois may be the 
remains of an original aúrois: but that would not seem to be a very 
natural form of sentence. Or (2) we may think that Tertius made 
a slip of the pen in following St. Paul’s dictation, and that this 
remained uncorrected. If the slip was not made by Tertius 
himself, it must have been made in some very early copy, the 
parent of all our present copies. 

oToxouor, — crouxe» is a well-known military term, meaning 
strictly to ‘march in file’: Pollux viii. 9 rà de Baños oroixos xakeiras, 
xai rd uév eetns elvas xara piros (vyeiv ró 86 epetns xarà Babos oroiyei», 
“the technical term for marching abreast is (vyeiv, for marching in 
depth or in file, ororxeiv’ (Wets.). 

On où pévov rather than un) uóvor in this verse and in ver. 16 see Burton, 

M. and T. $ 481. 


Jewish Teaching on Circumcision. 


The fierce fanaticism with which the Jews insisted upon the rite 
of Circumcision is vividly brought out in the Book of Jubilees 
(xv. 25 ff.): ‘This law is for all generations for ever, and there is 
no circumcision of the time, and no passing over one day out of 
the eight days; for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written 
on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, the flesh of 
whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not to 
the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, 
for he belongs to the children of destruction ; nor is there moreover 
any sign on him that he is the Lord’s, but (he is destined) to be 
destroyed and slain from the earth, and to be rooted out of the 
earth, for he has broken the covenant of the Lord our God. ... 
And now I will announce unto thee that the children of Israel will 
not keep true to this ordinance, and they will not circumcise their 
sons according to all this law; for in the flesh of their circumcision 
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they will omit this circumcision of their sons, and all of them, sons 
of Belial, will have their sons uncircumcised as they were born.. 
And there shall be great wrath from the Lord against the children 
of Israel, because they have forsaken His covenant and turned away 
from His word, and provoked and blasphemed, according as they 
have not observed the ordinance of this law; for they treat their 
members like the Gentiles, so that they may be removed and rooted 
out of the land. And there will be no pardon or forgiveness for 
them, so that there should be pardon and release from all the sin 
of this error for ever.’ 

So absolute is Circumcision as a mark of God’s favour that if an 
Israelite has practised idolatry his circumcision must first be 
removed before he can go down to Gehenna (Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 
P. 51 f) When Abraham was circumcised God Himself took 
a part in the act (sb3d. p. 253). It was his circumcision and antici- 
patory fulfilment of the Law which qualified Abraham to be the 
‘father of many nations’ (ibid. p. 256). Indeed it was just through 
his circumcision that Isaac was born of a ‘holy seed.’ This was 
the current doctrine. And it was at the root of it that St. Paul 
strikes by showing that Faith was prior to Circumcision, that the 
latter was wholly subordinate to the former, and that just those 
privileges and promises which the Jew connected with Circumcision 
were really due to Faith. 


PROMISE AND LAW. 


IV. 13-17. Again the declaration that was made to 
Abraham had nothing to do with Law. For tt turned on 
Fatth and Promise which are the very antithests of Law. 
The reason being that Abraham might be the spiritual 
father of all believers, Gentiles as well as Fews, and that 
Gentiles might have an equal claim to the Promise. 


1% Another proof that Gentiles were contemplated as well as Jews. 
The promise made to Abraham and his descendants of world-wide 
Messianic rule, as it was not dependent upon Circumcision, so also 
was not dependent upon Law, but on a righteousness which was 
the product of Faith. "If this world-wide inheritance really 
depended upon any legal system, and if it was limited to those who 
were under such a system, there would be no place left for Faith 
or Promise: Faith were an empty name and Promise a dead letter. 
For Law is in its effects the very opposite of Promise. It only 
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serves to bring down God's wrath by enhancing the guilt of sin. 
Where there is no law, there is no transgression, which implies 
a law to be transgressed. Law and Promise therefore are mutually 
exclusive; the one brings death, the other life. ‘*Hence it is that 
the Divine plan was made to turn, not on Law and obedience to 
Law, but on Faith. For faith on man's side implies Grace, or free 
favour, on the side of God. So that the Promise depending as it 
did not on Law but on these broad conditions, Faith and Grace, 
might hold good equally for all Abraham's descendants—not only 
for those who came under the Mosaic Law, but for all who could 
lay claim to a faith like his. '*Thus Abraham is the true ancestor 
of all Christians (juév), as it is expressly stated in Gen. xvii. 5 
“A father” (i.e. in spiritual fatherhood) ‘of many nations have 
I made thee *.’ 


13-17. In this section St. Paul brings up the key-words of his 
own system Faith, Promise, Grace, and marshals them in array 
over against the leading points in the current theology of the 
Jews—Law, Works or performance of Law, Merit. Because the 
working of this latter system had been so disastrous, ending only 
in condemnation, it was a relief to find that it was not what God 
had really intended, but that the true principles of things held out 
a prospect so much brighter and more hopeful, and one whicb 
furnished such abundant justification tor all that seemed new in 
Christianity. 

13. où ydp. x.r.A. The immediate point which this paragraph 
is introduced to prove is that Abraham might be, in a true though 
spiritual sense, the father of Gentiles as well as Jews. The ulterior 
object of the whole argument is to show that Abraham himself 
is rightly claimed not as the Jews contended by themselves but 
by Christians. 

Sid vépou: without art., any system of law. 

$ ¿rrayyedía: see on ch. i. 2 (mpoempyyeilaro), where the uses of 
the word and its place in Christian teaching are discussed. At the 
time of the Coming of Christ the attention of the mer, race 
was turned to the promises contained in the O. T.; and in 
Christianity these promises were (so to speak) brought to a head 
and definitely identified with their fulfilment. 


The following examples may be added to those quoted on ch. i. 3 to 
illustrate the diffusion of this idea of * Promise” among the Jews in the first 
century A.D.: 4 Ezra iv. 27 non capiet portare quae in temporibus iustis 


* There is a slight awkwardness in making our break in the middle of 
a verse and of a sentence. St. Paul glides after his manner into a new subject, 
suggested to him by the verse which he quotes in proof of what has gone before. 
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a code. It means to overstep a line clearly defined: peccare est 
transilire lineas Cicero, Parad. 3 (ap. Trench, Syn. p. 236). 

16. èx wiorews. In his rapid and vigorous reasoning St. Paul 
contents himself with a few bold strokes, which he leaves it to the 
reader to fill in. It is usual to supply with ¿< wioreos either 
ù rAnpovopia eoriv from v. 14 (Lips. Mey.) or 7 érayyeX(a ¿oro from 
v. I3 (Fri), but as rj» érayycdiay is defined just below it seems 
better to have recourse to some wider thought which shall include 
both these. ‘It was’=‘ The Divine plan was, took its start, from 
faith. The bold lines of God's plan, the Providentia] ordering 
of things, form the background, understood if not directly expressed, 
to the whole chapter. 

eis Tò elvas, Working round again to the same conclusion as 
before; the object of all these pre-arranged conditions was to do 
away with old restrictions, and to throw open the Messianic 
blessings to all who in any true sense could call Abraham “father; 
i.e. to believing Gentile as well as to believing Jew. 


ABRAHAM’S FAITH A TYPE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S. 


IV. 17-22. Abraham's Faith was remarkable both for its 
strength and for its object: the birth of Isaac in which 
Abraham believed might be described as a ‘birth from the 
dead.’ 

23-25. In this it is a type of the Christians Faith, to 
which is annexed a like acceptance and which also has for 
sts object a ‘birth from the dead'—the Death and Resur- 
section of Christ. 


"In this light Abraham is regarded by God before whom he is 
represented as standing—that God who infuses life into the dead 
(as He was about to infuse it into Abraham’s dead body), and 
who issues His summons (as He issued it then) to generations 
yet unborn. 

In such a God Abraham believed. Against all ordinary hope 
of becoming a father he yet had faith, grounded in hope, and 
enabling him to become the father not of Jews only but of wide- 
spread nations, to whom the Promise alluded when it said (Gen. 
xv. 5) ' Like the stars of the heaven shall thy descendants be.’ 

19 Without showing weakness in his faith, he took full note 
of the fact that at his advanced years (for he was now about 
€ hundred years old) his own vital powers were decayed; he took 
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full note of the barrenness of Sarah his wife; * and yet with the 
promise in view no impulse of unbelief made him hesitate; his 
faith endowed him with the power which he seemed to lack; he 
gave praise to God for the miracle that was to be wrought in him, 
" having a firm conviction that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform. * And for this reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. 

* Now when all this was recorded in Scripture, it was not 
Abraham alone who was in view *but we too—the future 
generations of Christians, who will find a like acceptance, as we 
have a like faith. Abraham believed on Him who caused the birth 
of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as dead: and we too 
believe on the same God who raised up from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, * who was delivered into the hands of His murderers to atone 
for our sins, and rose again to effect our justification (i.e. to put 
the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought by His Death, and 
at the same time to evoke the faith which makes the Atonement 
effectual). 


17. wardpa, x.r.\. Exactly from LXX of Gen. xvii. g. The LXX 
tones down somewhat the strongly figurative expression of the 
Heb., patrem frementis turbae, i.e. ingentis mullitudinis populorum 
(Kautzsch, p. 25). 

xarévarri oð dmioreuoe Ceol: attraction for karevayrı Oeoù Q éri- 
orevoe: xarévavri describing the posture in which Abraham is 
represented as holding colloquy with God (Gen. xvii. r ff.). 

Lwowootvros: ‘maketh alive. St. Paul has in his mind the two 
acts which he compares and which are both embraced under this 
word, (1) the Birth of Isaac, (2) the Resurrection of Christ. On 
the Hellenistic use of the word see Hatch, Zss. in Bibl. Greek, p. 5. 

xahouvros [rá un óvra dg övra]. There are four views: (i) xaX.— 
‘to name, speak of, or describe, things non-existent as if they 
existed’ (Va.); (ii) = ‘to call into being, issue His creative fiat’ (most 
commentators); (iii) = ‘to call, or summon, ‘issue His commands 
to’ (Mey. Gif.); (iv) in the dogmatic sense = ‘to call, or invite to 
life and salvation’ (Fri). Of these (iv) may be put on one side as 
too remote from the context; and (ii) as Mey. rightly points out, 
seems to be negatived by ws óvra. The choice remains between 
(i) and (iii). If the former seems the simplest, the latter is the 
more forcible rendering, and as such more in keeping with the 
imaginative grasp of the situation displayed by St. Paul. In favour 
of this view may also be quoted Apoc. Bar. xxi. 4 O qui fecisti 
lerram audi me. . . qui vocasti ab initio mundi quod nondum eral, el 
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obediunt fibi. For the use of xadci» see also the note on ix. * 
below. 

18. eig 79 yerdoOa: = Sore yericba: “his faith enabled him to 
become the father, but with the underlying idea that his faith in 
this was but carrying out the great Divine purpose which ordered 
all these events. 

obres daras: = Gen. xv. 5 (LXX). 


19. py dodevioas. Comp. Lft. in Journ. ^f Class. and Sac. Philol. 

Hi. 106 n.: ‘The New Testament use of un with a participle... has a much 

wider range than in the earlier language. Yet this is no violation ol 

principle, but rather an extension of a particular mode of looking at the 

subordinate event contained in the participial clause. It is viewed as an 
accident or condition of the ppc al event described by the finite verb, and 
is therefore negatived by the dependent negative a and not by the absolute ob. 

Rom. iv. 19...is a case in point whether we retain od or omit it with 

Lachm. In the latter case the sense will be, “ he so considered his own 

body now dead, as not to be weak in the (?) faith.”” This is well expressed 

in RV. ‘without being weakened,’ except that ‘being weakened" should be 

pd “showing weakness ' or ‘becoming weak.’ See also Burton, M. and 7. 

145. 

xatevénoe N ABC some good cursives, some MSS. of Vulg. 
(including am.), Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. (which probably here preserves 
Origen's Greek), Chrys, and others; où rarevónoe D E F GK LP 
&c., some MSS. of Vulg. (including fuld, though it is more pro- 
bable that the negative has come in from the Old Latin and that 
it was not recognized by Jerome), Syr.-Harcl., Orig.-lat. 42s, Epiph. 
Ambrstr. al. 

Both readings give a good sense: xarevónce, ‘he did consider, and 
yet did not doubt’; od xarevónce, ‘he did not consider, and therefore 
did not doubt.’ Both readings are also early: but the negative 
ob xarevónce is clearly of Western origin, and must probably be set 
down to Western laxity: the authorities which omit the negative 
are as a rule the most trustworthy. 


brápxov: ‘being already about a hundred years old” May we not say 
that elva: denotes a present state simply as present, but that úrdpxe» denotes 
a present state as a product of past states, or at least a state in present time 
as related to past time (‘vorhandensein, dasein, Lat. existere, adesse, praesto 
esse’ Schmidt)? See esp. T. S. Evans in Sp. Comm. on I Cor. vii. 26: ‘the 
last word (vrápxew) is difficult; it seems to mean sometimes “ to be origin- 
ally,” “to be substantially or fundamentally," or, as in Demosthenes, “to be 
stored in readiness." An idea of propriety sometimes attaches to it: comp. 
Grapfis, “property” or “substance.” The word however asks for further 
investigation.” Comp. Schmidt, Lat. sw. gr. Synonymik, $ 74. 4. 

20. ot SrexplOy: ‘did not hesitate’ (Tovreorıv ovde ¿yeBolacey 0082 åupé- 
Bade Chrys.). d:axpivey act. =diisedicare, (i) to ‘discriminate,’ or ‘ distinguish’ 
between two things (Matt. xvi. 3; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31) or persons (Acts xv. 9; 
I Cor. iv. 7); (H) to ‘arbitrate’ between two parties (1 Cor. vi. 5). dta- 
wpivecOa: mid. (and pass.) = (i) ‘to get a decision,’ ‘litigate,’ ‘ dispute,” or 
‘contend’ (Acts xi. 2; Jas. ii. 4; Jude 9); (ii) to ‘be divided against one- 
self,’ ‘waver,’ ‘doubt.’ The other senses are all found in LXX (where the 
word occurs some thirty times), but this is wanting. It is however well 
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21. wAnpodopn Geis: rAnpopopia = ‘full assurance,’ ‘firm conviction, 
r Thess. i. 5; Col. ii. 2; a word especially common amongst the 
Stoics. Hence rAnpopopeiBa, as used of persons, = ‘to be fully 
assured or convinced,’ as here, ch. xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12. As used of 
things the meaning is more doubtful: cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 and 
Luke i. 1, where some take it as = ‘fully or satisfactorily proved,’ 
others as = ‘ accomplished’ (so Lat.-Vet. Vulg. RV. text Lft. On 
Revision, p. 142): see note ad loc. 

23. 9v aúrdv póvov. Beresh. R. xl. 8 ‘Thou findest that all 
that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the history of his 
children’ (Wetstein, who is followed by Meyer, and Delitzsch ad loe.). 
Wetstein also quotes Zaanıth ii. 1 Fratres nostri, de Ninevitis 
non dictum est: et respexit Deus saccum eorum. 

24. rois mortevovov: ‘to us who believe.” St. Paul asserts that 
his readers are among the class of believers. Not “if we believe, 
which would be miorevovow (sine artic.). 

25. Sd with acc. is primarily retrospective,=‘ because of’: but 
inasmuch as the idea or motive precedes the execution, dea may be 
retrospective with reference to the idea, but prospective with 
reference to the execution. Which it is in any particular case must 
be determined by the context. 

Here @à rà mapamr. may be retrospective, = ‘because of our 
trespasses” (which made the death of Christ necessary); or it may 
be prospective, as Gif. ‘ because of our trespasses,’ i.e. ‘in order to 
atone for them.’ 

In any case did rjv dixaiwow is prospective, ‘with a view to our 
justification,’ * because of our justification’ conceived as a motive, 
i.e. to bring it about. See Dr. Gifford’s two excellent notes 
pp. 108, 109. 

The manifold ways in which the Resurrection of Christ is 
connected with justification will appear from the exposition below. 
It is at once the great source of the Christian’s faith, the assurance 
of the special character of the object of that faith, the proof that the 
Sacrifice which is the ground of justification is an accepted sacrifice, 
and the stimulus to that moral relation of the Christian to Christ in 
which the victory which Christ has won becomes his own victory. 
See also the notes on ch. vi. 5-8. 


The Place of the Resurrection of Christ in the 
teaching of St. Paul. 
The Resurrection of Christ fills an immense place in the teaching 


of St. Paul, and the fact that it does so accounts for the emphasis 
and care with which he states the evidence for it (1 Cor. xv. 1-11) 
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(i) The Resurrection is the most conclusive proof of the Divinity 
of Christ (Acts xvii. 31; Rom. L 4; 1 Cor. xv. 14, 15). 

(ii) As proving the Divinity of Christ the Resurrection is also 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value of His Death. But 
for the Resurrection, there would have been nothing to show—at 
least no clear and convincing sign to show—that He who died upon 
the Cross was more than man. But if the Victim of the Cross had 
been man and nothing more, there would have been no sufficient 
reason for attaching to His Death any peculiar efficacy ; the faith 
of Christians would be ‘vain,’ they would be “yet in their sins’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 17). 

(iii) In yet another way the Resurrection proved the efficacy of 
the Death of Christ. Without the Resurrection the Sacrifice of 
Calvary would have been incomplete. The Resurrection placed 
upon that Sacrifice the stamp of God's approval; it showed that 
the Sacrifice was accepted, and that the cloud of Divine Wrath — 
the ¿pyn so long suspended and threatening to break (Rom. iii. 25, 
26)—had passed away. Thisis the thought which lies at the bottom 
of Rom. vi. 7-10. 

(iv) The Resurrection of Christ is the strongest guarantee for 
the resurrection of the Christian (1 Cor. xv. 20-23; 2 Cor. iv 14; 
Rom. viii. 11; Col. i. 18). 

(v) But that resurrection has two sides or aspects: it is not only 
physical, a future rising again to physical life, but it is also moral 
and spiritual, a present rising from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. In virtue of his union with Christ, the close and 
intimate relation of his spirit with Christ's, the Christian is called 
upon to repeat in himself the redeeming acts of Christ. And this 
moral and spiritual sense is the only sense in which he can repeat 
them. We shall have this doctrine fully expounded in ch. vi. 1-11. 


A recent monograph on the subject of this note (E. Scháder, Die Bedeutung 
des lebendigen Christus für die Rechtfertigung nach Paulus, Gütersloh, 1893) 
has worked out in much careful detail the third of the above heads. Herr 
Schader (who since writing his treatise has become Professor at Kónigsberg) 
insists strongly on the personal character of the redemption wrought by 
Christ; that which redeerns is not merely the act of Christ’s Death but His 
Person (dv Y ¿xouev riy dwodurpwow Eph i.;; Col. i. 14). It is as a Person 
that He takes the place of the sinner and endures the Wrath of God in his 
stead (Gal. iii. 13; 2 Cor. v. 21). The Kesurrection is proof that this 
‘Wrath’ is at an end. And therefore in certain salient passages “Rom. iv. 35; 
vi. 9, 10; viii. 34) the Resurrection is even put before the Death of Christ as 
the cause of justification. The treatise is well deserving of study. 

It may be right also to mention, without wholly endorsing, Dr. Hort's 
significant aphorism : * Reconciliation or Atonement is one aspect of redemp- 
tion, and redemption one aspect of resurrection, and :esurrection one aspect 
of life’ | Hulsean Lectures, p. 210). This can more readily be accepted if 
* one aspect ' in each case is not taken to exclude the validity of other aspects. 
At the same time such a saying is useful as a warning, which is especially 
needed where the attempt is being made towards more exact definitions, that 
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all definitions of great doctrines have a relative rather than an absolute value. 
They are partial symbols of ideas which the human mind cannot grasp in 
their entirety. If we could see as God sees we should doubtless find them 
running up into large and broad laws of His working. We desire to make 
this reserve in regard to our own attempts to define. Without it exact 
exegesis may well seem to lead to a revived Scholasticism. 


BLISSFUL CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION. 


V. 1-11. The state which thus lies before the Christian 
should have consequences both near and remote. The nearer 
consequences, peace with God and hope which gives courage 
under persecution (vv. 1-4): the remoter consequence, an 
assurance, derived from the proof of God's love, of our final 
salvation and glory. The first step (our present acceptance 
with God) ts difficult, the second step (our ultimate salva- 
tion) follows naturally from the first (vv. 5-11). 


! We Christians then ought to enter upon our privileges. By 
that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ’s we may be accepted as righteous in the sight of God, and 
it becomes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace 
with Him which we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah. *He it is 
whose Death and Resurrection, the object of our faith (iv. 25), 
have brought us within the range of the Divine favour. Within 
the sheltered circle of that favour we stand as Christians, in no 
merely passive attitude, but we exult in the hope of one day 
participating as in the favour of God so also in His glory. * Yes, 
and this exultation of ours, so far from being shaken by per- 
secutions is actually founded upon them. For persecution only 
generates fortitude, or resolute endurance under trials: *and 
then fortitude leads on to the approved courage of the veteran; 
and that in turn strengthens the hope out of which it originally 
sprang. 

^ More: our hope is one that cannot prove illusory; because 
(and here a new factor is introduced, for the first time in this 
connexion) the Holy Spirit, through whom God is brought into 
personal contact with man—that Holy Spirit which we received 
when we became Christians, floods our hearts with the conscious- 
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method of obtaining righteousness in iii. 31—26, he had begun to 
draw some of the consequences from this (the deathblow to Jewish 
pride, and the equality of Jew and Gentile) in iii. 27-31. This 
suggested the digression in ch. iv, to prove that notwithstanding 
there was no breach of God's purposes as declared in the O. T. 
(strictly the Legal System which had its charter in the O. T.), but 
rather the contrary. Now he goes back to “consequences and 
traces them out for the individual Christian. He explains why it 
is that the Christian faces persecution and death so joyfully: he 
has a deep spring of tranquillity at his heart, and a confident hope 
of future glory. 

¿xwpev. The evidence for this reading stands thus: ¿xope» W * 
A B* C D E K L, cursives, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. 
repeatedly Chrys. Ambrstr. and others: ¿xoue» correctors of X B, 
F G (duplicate MSS. it will be remembered) in the Greek though 
not in the Latin, P and many cursives, Did. Epiph. Cyr.-Alex. in 
three places out of four. Clearly overwhelming authority for 
Zxopey. It is argued however (i) that exhortation is here out of 
place: ‘inference not exhortation is the Apostle’s purpose’ 
(Scrivener, Introd. ii. 380 ed. 4); (ii) that o and are frequently 
interchanged in the MSS., as in this very word Gal. vi. ro (cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 49); (iii) it is possible that a mistake might have been 
made by Tertius in copying or in some very early MS. from which 
the mass of the uncials and versions now extant may have de- 
scended. But these reasons seem insufficient to overthrow the 
weight of direct testimony. (i) St. Paul is apt to pass from argu- 
ment to exhortation; so in the near context vi. (1), 12, (15); 
viii. 12; (ii) in ¿xouev inference and exhortation are really com- 
bined: it is a sort of light exhortation, ‘we should have’ (T. S. 
Evans). 

As to the meaning of ¿xope» it should be observed that it does 
not = ‘make peace, ‘get’ or ‘obtain peace’ (which would be 
oxõpev), but rather ‘keep’ or ‘enjoy peace’ (où ydp doriw (roy pù ovcay 
eipnynv AaBeiv kai Bobeisav kararxeiy Chrys.; cf. Acts ix. 31 ñ uév 
ob» exxAncía .. . elxev elpnmy, ‘ continued in a state of peace’). The 
aor. part. dixawderres marks the initial moment of the state elpron» 
éxouev. The declaration of ‘not guilty,’ which the sinner comes 
under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does away 
with the state of hostility in which he had stood to God, and 
substitutes for it a state of peace which he has only to realize. 
This declaration of ‘ not guilty’ and the peace which follows upon 
it are not due to himself, but are 8a roù Kupiov nuév "Incot Xpiarov : 
Bow is explained more fully in iii. 35; also in vv. g, ro below. 


Dr. J. Agar Beet (Comm. ad loc.) discusses the exact shade of meaning 
conveyed by the aor. part. óxa:w0évres in relation to elpnynv ¿xopev. He 
contends that it denotes not so much the reason for entering upon the state 
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in question as the scans of entering upon it. No doubt this is perfectly 
tenable on the score of grammar; and it is also true that “justification 
necessarily involves peace with God.' But the argument goes too much 
upon the assumption that elp. £y. = * obtain peace,’ which we have seen to 
be erroneous. The sense is exactly that of elxe» elpnyny in the passage 
quoted from the Acts, and daw6., as we have said, marks the initial 
moment in the state. 


2. thy xpocaywyhy. Two stages only are described in vv. 1, 2 
though different language is used about them: dxawbévres = $ 
zpogayey), elpnvy = xäpıs; the xaúxnois is a characteristic of the 
state of xäpıs, at the same time that it points forward to a future 
state of dófa. The phrase % mposay., ‘our introduction,’ is a con- 
necting link between this Epistle and Ephesians (cp. Eph. ii. 18; 
iii. 12): the idea is that of introduction to the presence-chamber of 
a monarch. The rendering ‘access’ is inadequate, as it leaves 
out of sight the fact that we do not come in our own strength but 
need an ‘ introducer '— Christ. 

dexfikaper: not ‘we have had’ (Va), but ‘we have got or 
obtained,' aor. and perf. in one. 


* Both pesa and logic will run in perfect harmony together if we 
render, “ through whom we have by faith got or obtained: our access into 
this grace wherein we stand.” This rendering will bring to view two causes 
of getting the access or obtaining the introduction into the state of grace; 
one cause objective, Christ: the other subjective, faith; Christ the door, 
faith the hand which moves the door to open and to admit’ (T. S. Evans in 
Exp. 1882, i. 169). 

1 ziora om. B D E F G, Lat. Vet., Orig.-lat. dis. The weight of this 
evidence depends on the value which we assign to B. All the other evidence 
is Western; and B also (as we have seen) has a Western element; so that 
the question is whether the omission here in B is an independent corrobora- 
tion of the Western group or whether it simply belongs to it (does the 
evidence = B + 8, or Š only?). There is the further point that omissions in 
the Western text deserve more attention than addi:ions. Either reading can 
be easily enough accounted for, as an obvious gloss on the one hand or the 
omission of a superfluous phrase on the other. The balance is sufficiently 
represented by placing rp riores in brackets as Treg. WH. RV. marg. (Weiss 
omits). 


els thy xápw raórmy: the “state of grace’ or condition of those 
who are objects of the Divine favour, conceived of as a space 
fenced in (Mey. Va. &c.) into which the Christian enters: cf. Gal. 
v. 4; 1 Pet. v. 12 (Va. and Grm.-Thay. s. v. xápss 3. a). 

éorfxapey: ‘stand fast or firm” (see Va. and Grm.-Thay. s. v. 
iamm fi. 2. d). 

é Aids: as in iv. 18. 

vas Sets. See on iii 33. It is the Glory of the Divine 
Presence (Shekinah) communicated to man (partially here, but) in 
full measure when he enters into that Presence ; man's whole being 
will be transfigured by it. 
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Is the Society or the Individual the proper object of 
Justification ? 


It is well known to be a characteristic feature of the theology 
of Ritschl that he regards the proper object of Justification as the 
Christian Society as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such. This view is based upon two main groups of arguments. 
(1) The first is derived from the analogy of the O.T. The great 
sacrifices of the O. T. were undoubtedly meant in the first instance 
for ‘the congregation.’ So in regard to the Passover it is laid 
down expressly that no alien is to eat of it, but all the congregation 
of Israel are to keep it (Ex. xii. 43 ff, 47). And still more 
distinctly as to the ritual of the Day of Atonement: the high priest 
is to ‘make atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions, even all their sins’; he is to lay both his hands on the 
head of the goat, and ‘confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even all their sins’ 
(Lev. xvi. 16, 21, also 33 f.). This argument gains in force from 
the concentration of the Christian Sacrifice upon a single event, 
accomplished once for all. It is natural to think of it as having 
also a single and permanent object. (2) The second argument is 
derived from the exegesis of the N.T. generally (most clearly 
perhaps in Acts xx. 28 rj» éxxAnoiav roù Oeov Q l. Kupiov], $» 
mepienonoaro dia roù aluaros rod ldiov: but also in r Jo. ii. 2; iv. 10; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 5f.; v. 9f.), and more particularly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The society is, it is true, most clearly 
indicated in the later Epp.; e.g. Tit. ii. 14 owrnpos nui» `I. X., $5 
Edwrev davröv mép nay, tva Aurpwonrat zpás ... kal kadapion avre Aadv 
repsovosov : Eph. v. 25 f. 6 Xpiorós ryámqoe riv. éxxAncia», xai davrör 
mapedwrev Urép abris" tva adri» dyıdoy radapicas x.r.A. (cf. also Eph. ii. 
18; iii. 12; Col. i. 14). But Ritschl also claims the support of 
the earlier Epp.: e.g. Rom. viii. 32 imep npuv mdyrev wapedarer 
aùróv : iii. 22 Stxastoovrm de Oeoù ... eis rávras rovs morevovras: and 
the repeated nueis in the contexts of three passages (Comp. Recht- 
fert. u. Versöhn. ii. 216 f, 160). 

In reply the critics of Ritschl appeal to the distinctly in- 
dividualistic cast of such expressions as Rom. iii. 26 3ixasovyvra rò» 
ex nioteos 'Inooú : iV. 5 em róv Sixacovvra róv üceßn, with the context: 
X. 4 els Scxatoovrny Tavri TH morevorre (Scháder, op. cit. p. a9 n.; cf. 
also Gloél, Der Herlige Geist, p. 102 n.; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. $ 82 b, 
referred to by Scháder). 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Paul does use language which 
points to the direct justification of the individual believer. This 
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older dispensation. 


' EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


[V. 25. 


The Christian Sacrifice with its effects, like 


the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement by which it is typified, 
reach the individual through the community. 


8-5. The two leading types of the Old-Latin Version of the Epistle stand 
out distinctly in these verses. We are fortunately able to compare the 


Cyprianic text with that of Tertullian (mom solum ... con 
European text of Cod. Clarom. with that of Hilary (tribulatio TT 


if) and the 
confundit). 


The passage is also quoted in the so-called Speculum (m), which represents 
the Bible of the Spaniard Priscillian (Classical Review, iv. 416 f.). 


CYPRIAN, 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in pressuris, scientes quoniam pres- 
sura tolerantiam operatur, tolerantia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, guia 
dilectio Dei infusa est cordibus nostris 
per Spiritum Sanctum qui datus est 
nobis. 


verum etiam exultantes Tert. ; certs 


quod Tert.; perficiat Tert. (ed. Vin- 


Cop. CLAROM. 
Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in tribulationibus, scientes quod tribu- 


latio patientiam operatur patientia 
aulem probationem, probatio autem 


spem ; spes autem non confundit, 9 
caritas Dei diffusa est in cor 
nosiris per Spiritum Sanctum qui 
datus est nobis. 

perficit. Hil; . vero m Hil., 
spes vero Hil. (Cod. Clarom. = m). 


dob.) ; tol. vero Tert.; spes vero Tert. 


Here, as elsewhere in Epp. Paul., there is a considerable amount of matter 
common to all forms of the Version, enough to give colour to the supposition 
that a single translation lies at their root. But the salient expressions are 
changed ; and in this instance Tertullian goes with Cyprian, as Hilary with 
the European texts. The renderings folerantia and pressura are verified for 
Tertullian elsewhere (toleranfía Luke xxi. 19; 1 Thess. i. A ree 
Rom. viii. 35; xii. 13; I Cor. vii. 28; 2 Cor. i. 8; iv. 17; vi. 4; vii. 
Col. i. 34; 2 Thess. i. 4; Apoc. ii. 22; vii. 14), as also dilectio to which 
the quotation does not extend in this passage, but which is found in 
Luke xi. 42; John xiii. 35; Rom. viii. 35, 39; I Cor. xiii. 1 ff., &c.). We 
note however that Hilary and Tertullian agree in perficit ( (perficiat), though 
in another place Hilary has allusively tribulatio patientiam operatur. 
Perhaps this coincidence may point to an older rendering. 


8. ob póvov Sé (éorixauev GANG xa) Kkauxópueña, Or darnköres GANG xa 
xavxópevos): in this elliptical form characteristic of St. Paul and 
esp. of this group of Epistles (cf. v. rr; viii. 23; ix. 10; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19). 

kauxwpevor B C, Orig. dis and others: a good group, but open to suspicion 
of conforming to ver. 11 (q. v.); we have also found a similar group, on the 
whole inferior, in iii. 28. If xavydperce were right it would be another 


example of that broken and somewhat inconsecutive structure which is 
doubtless due, as Va. suggests, to the habit of dictating to an amanuensis. 


Note the contrast between the Jewish xavxgo:s which ‘ is excluded’ 
(iii. 27) and this Christian xavyge«. The one rests on supposed 
human privileges and merit; the other draws all its force from the 
assurance of Divine love. 

The Jewish writers know of another xavxro«s (besides the empty boasting 
which St. Paul reprehends), but it is reserved for the blest in Paradise: 4 Ezr. 


vii. 98 [Bensly = vi. 72 O. F. Fritzsche] exultabunt cum fiducia et... con. 
fidebunt non confusi, et gaudebunt non reverentes. 
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dv rats ipeo. The Miyes are the physical hardships and 
sufferings that St. Paul regards as the inevitable portion of the 
Christian; cf. Rom. viii. 35 ff.; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13; vii. 26-32; xv. 
30-32; 2 Cor. i. 3-10; xi. 23-27. Such passages give us 
glimpses of the stormy background which lies behind St. Paul's 
Epistles. He is so absorbed in his * Gospel” that this makes very 
little impression upon him. Indeed, as this chapter shows, the 
overwhelming sense of God's mercy and love fills him with such 
exultation of spirit that bodily suffering not only weighs like dust in 
the balance but positively serves to strengthen his constancy. The 
same feeling comes out in the úrepuixopev of viii. 37: the whole 
passage is parallel. 

mopov»: not merely a passive quality but a ‘masculine con- 
stancy in holding out under trials’ (Waite on 2 Cor. vi. 4), ‘ forti- 
tude.’ See on ii. 7 above. 

4. Sox:uwh : the character which results from the process of trial, 
the temper of the veteran as opposed to that of the raw recruit; cf. 
James i. 12, &c. The exact order of ¿irouov and doxıun must not 
be pressed too far: in St. James i. 3 ró 9okiuor ris mioreos produces 
úvxouovn. If St. James had seen this Epistle (which is doubtful) we 
might suppose that he had this passage in his mind. The con- 
ception is that of 2 Tim. ii. 3 (in the revised as well as the received 
text 

aü: Sox: ¿hrida. It is quite intelligible as a fact of experience 
that the hope which is in its origin doctrinal should be strengthened 
by the hardening and bracing of character which come from 
actual conflict. Still the ultimate basis of it is the overwhelming 
sense of God's love, brought home through the Death of Christ; 
and to this the Apostle returns. 

5. oò kararoxúve: : * does not disappoint,’ * does not prove illusory.’ 
The text Is. xxviii. 16 (LXX) caught the attention of the early 
Christians from the Messianic reference contained in it (‘ Behold, 
I lay in Zion,’ &c.), and the assurance by which this was followed 
(‘he that believeth shall not be put to shame’) was confirmed to 
them by their own experience: the verse is directly quoted Rom. 
ix. 33 q. v.; 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

A dydwy roð Oec0ú: certainly ‘the love of God for us,’ not * our 
love for God’ (Theodrt. Aug. and some moderns): dyámn thus 
comes to mean, ‘our sense of God's love, just as elpnvy = ‘ our 
sense of peace with God.’ 

dxxéyuras. The idea of spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
ment is usually conveyed in the East through the metaphor of 
watering. St. Paul seems to have had in his mind Is. xliv. 3 
‘I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground: I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed,’ &c. 

Sid Mveóparos 'Aytov: without the art., for the Spirit as imparted. 
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St. Paul refers all his conscious experience of the privileges of 
Christianity to the operation of the Holy Spirit, dating from the 
time when he definitively enrolled himself as a Christian, i. e. from 
his baptism. 

6. én ydp. There is here a difficult, but not really very im- 
portant, variety of reading, the evidence for which may be thus 
summarized :— 

rı ydp at the beginning of the verse with és also after dabevas, 
the mass of MSS. 

fr: at the beginning of the verse only, some inferior MSS. 
(later stage of the Ecclesiastical text). 

els ri yáp (possibly representing iva ri ydp, uf quid enim), the 
Western text (Latin authorities). 

el yáp few authorities, partly Latin. 

el ye B. 

It is not easy to select from these a reading which shall account 
for all the variants. That indeed which has the best authority, the 
double fr, does not seem to be tenable, unless we suppose an 
accidental repetition of the word either by St. Paul or his amanuensis. 
It would not be difficult to get £r« ydp from iva ri yáp, or vice versa, 
through the doubling or dropping of iw from the preceding word 
HMIN ; nor would it be difficult to explain fr yáp from el yap, or 
vice versa. We might then work our way back to an alternative el 
ydp or «i ye, which might be confused with each other through the 
use of an abbreviation. Fuller details are given below. We think 
on the whole that it is not improbable that here, as in iv. r, B has 
preserved the original reading ei ye. For the meaning of ei ye (‘so 
surely as’ Va.) see T. S. Evans in Exp. 1882, i. 176f.; and the note 
on iii, 30 above. 


In more detail the evidence stands thus: ¿rie ydp here with ¿ri also after 
dodevav NAC D* al.: ¿ri here only DOE K L P &c.: eis ri yap DV FG: 
ut quid enim Lat.-Vet. Vulg., Iren.-lat. Faustin: el yáp 104 Greg. (=h 
Scriv.\, fald., Isid.-Pelus. Aug. dis: el yàp... ¿ri Boh. (‘For if, we being still 
weak,’ &c.): el dé Pesh. : el ye B. [The readings are wrongly given by Lips, 
and not quite correctly even by Gif., through overlooking the commas in Tisch. 
The statement which is at once fullest and most exact will be found in WH.] 
It thus appears: (1) that the reading most strongly supported is ¿ri yap, 
with double ¿ri, which is impossible unless we suppose a /apsees calami 
between St. Paul and his amanuensis. (2) The Western reading is els Tí 
yap, which may conceivably be a paraphrastic equivalent for an original fra 
ri yap (Gif, from ut quid enim of Iren.-lat. &c.): this is no doubt a very 
early reading. (3) Another sporadic reading is el yáp. (4) B alone gives 
el ye. So far as sense goes this is the best, and there are not a few cases in 
N. T. where the reading of B alone strongly commends itself (cf. iv. 1 above). 
But the problem is, how to account for the other readings? It would not be 
difficult palaeographically from el yáp to get ¿re yap by dittography of 
ı (eirap, €urap, erirap), or from this again to get els ri yáp through ditto- 
graphy of e and confusion with c (ecrirap) ; or we might take the alternative 
ingeniously suggested by Gif., of supposing that the original reading was iva 
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is implied that it is an easier thing to die for the ¿ya0óç than for the 
dixasos, Similarly the Gnostics drew a distinction between the 
God of the O. T. and the God of the N. T., calling the one &l«atos 
and the other dyudös (Iren. Adv. Haer. I. xxvii. 1; comp. other 
passages and authorities quoted by Gif. p. 123). The 8ixasos keeps 
to the ‘letter of his bond’; about the aya@és there is something 
warmer and more genial such as may well move to self-sacrifice 
and devotion. 

In face of the clear and obvious parallel supplied by Irenaeus, 
not to speak of others, it should not be argued as it is by Weiss 
and Lips. (who make roô ayadov neut.) and even by Mey. and Dr. 
T. K. Abbott (Essays, p. 75) that there is no substantial difference 
between dixawos and dya6ós. We ourselves often use ‘righteous’ 
and “good” as equivalent without effacing the distinction between 
them when there is any reason to emphasize it. The stumbling- 
block of the art. before ayadov and not before Swaíov need not stand 
in the way. This is sufficiently explained by Gif., who points out 
that the clause beginning with öAıs is virtually negative, so that 
dcxaiov is indefinite and does not need the art., while the affirmative 
clause implies a definite instance which the art. indicates. 

We go therefore with most English and American scholars 
(Stuart, Hodge, Gif. Va. Lid.) against some leading Continental 
names in maintaining what appears to be the simple and natural 
sense of the passage. 

8. owiomer: see on iii. 5. 

tiv dauroú d¿yámnv: ‘His own love, emphatic, prompted from 
within not from without. Observe that the death of Christ is here 
referred to the will of the Father, which lies behind the whole of 
what is commonly (and not wrongly) called the * scheme of re- 
demption.’ Gif. excellently remarks that the ‘ proof of God's love 
towards us drawn from the death of Christ is strong in proportion 
to the closeness of the union between God and Christ.” It is the 
death of One who is nothing less than ‘the Son.’ 


Tiv lavroð dyámny eis fds ô Bes N AC KP &c.: ó Oeds els huás 
DEFGL: om. ó @eós B. There is no substantial difference of meaning, 
as els pas in any case goes with ovviorna:, not with dyáwn». 


Swép Apúv árédave. St. Paul uses emphatic language, r Cor. 
xv. 1-3, to show that this doctrine was not confined to himself but 
was a common property of Christians. 

9. St. Paul here separates between ‘justification,’ the pronouncing 
“not guilty” of sinners in the past and their final salvation from the 
wrath to come. He also clearly connects the act of justification 
with the bloodshedding of Christ: he would have said with the 
author of Heb. ix. 22 xopis alyurexxvoias ob yiveras Geors, see p. 98. 
ADOVE. 
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No clearer passage can be quoted for distinguishing the spheres 
of justification and sanctification than this verse and the next—the 
one an objective fact accomplished without us, the other a change 
ee within us. Both, though in different ways, proceed from 

rist. 

Š abroú : explained by the next verse é» rj (a7 abro. That 
which saves the Christian from final judgement is his union with 
the living Christ. 

10. xarmAAdynper. The natural prima facie view is that the 
reconciliation is mutual; and this view appears to verify itself on 
examination : see below. 

ér ty Tu aóroú. For the full meaning of this see the notes on 
ch. vi. 8-11; viii. ro, 11. 

11. ravxópero: (N B C D, &c.) is decisively attested for xavyópe6a, 
which was doubtless due to an attempt to improve the construction. 
The part. is loosely attached to what precedes, and must be taken 
as in sense equivalent to x<aux@ueña. In any case it is present and 
not future (as if constructed with c«65oóu«6a). We may compare 
a similar loose attachment of 3ixacovuevos in ch. iii. 24. 


The Idea of Reconciliation or Atonement. 


The sarahdayr described in these verses is the same as the elprvn 
of ver. 1; and the question necessarily meets us, What does this 
eipnvn Or xara)Àayn mean? Is it a change in the attitude of man to 
God or in that of God to man? Many high authorities contend 
that it is only a change in the attitude of man to God. 

Thus Lightfoot on Col. i. 21: ‘ ¢xpous, “ hostile to God,” as the 
consequence of drnAdorpiwuévovs not “hateful to God,” as it is taken 
by some. The active rather than the passive sense of «ydpovs is 
required by the context, which (as commonly in the N. T.) speaks 
of the sinner as reconciled to God, not of God as reconciled to the 
sinner . . . It is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must 
undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.’ 

Similarly Westcott on rz Jo. ii. a (p. 85): ‘Such phrases as “ pro- 
pitiating God” and “God being reconciled” are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff.; Rom. 
v. 10f.). There is “ propitiation" in the matter of sin or of the 
sinner. The love of God is the same throughout; but He 
“cannot” in virtue of His very nature welcome the impenitent 
and sinful: and more than this, He “cannot” treat sin as if it 
were not sin. This being so, the Daepós, when it is applied to the 
sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin” [A difficult and it may be 
thought hardly tenable distinction. The relation of God to sin is 
not merely passive but active; and the term Aagyds is properly 
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used in reference to a personal agent. Some one is ‘ propitiated ”: 
and who can this be, but God?] 

The same idea is a characteristic feature in the theology of 
Ritschl (Recht. u. Vers. ii. 230 ff.). 

No doubt there are passages where ¿x0pós denotes the hostility 
and xaraÀÀayñ the reconciliation of man to God; but taking the 
language of Scripture as a whole, it does not seem that it can be 
explained in this way. 

(1) In the immediate context we have rj» xaraXÀAay)» dAdßoper, 
implying that the reconciliation comes to man from the side of 
God, and is not directly due to any act of his own. We may 
compare the familiar xapıs xa) elpgvy, to which is usually added ¿xà 
Geo in the greetings of the Epistles. 

(2) In Rom. xi. 28 éx6poí is opposed to dyamyrol, where dyasyrot 
must be passive (‘beloved by God’), so that it is hardly possible 
that éx6poí can be entirely active, though it may be partly so: it 
seems to correspond to our word “ hostile.’ 

(3) It is difficult to dissociate such words as Maornpiov (Rom. iii. 
25), Dhacuós (1 Jo. ii. 2) from the idea of propitiating a person. 

(4) There is frequent mention of the Anger of God as directed 
against sinners, not merely at the end of all things, but also at this 
present time (Rom. i. 18, &c.). When that Anger ceases to be 
go directed there is surely a change (or what we should be com- 
pelled to call a change) on the part of God as well as of man. 

We infer that the natural explanation of the passages which 
speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man is that 
they are not on one side only, but are mutual. 

At the same time we must be well aware that this is only our 
imperfect way of speaking: xarà ávÓpemov Aéye must be written 
large over all such language. We are obliged to use anthropo- 
morphic expressions which imply a change of attitude or relation 
on the part of God as well as of man; and yet in some way which 
we cannot wholly fathom we may believe that with Him there is 
“no variableness, neither shadow of turning. 


THE FALL OF ADAM AND THE WORK OF CHEIST. 


V. 12-14. What a contrast does this last description 
suggest between the Fall of Adam and the justifying Work 
of Christ! There is indeed parallelism as well as contrast. 
For ít is true that as Christ brought righteousness and life, 
so Adam's Fall brought sin and death. If death prevailea 
throughout the pre-Mosaic period, that could not be due solely 
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That being so, we cannot with Fricke infer from ver. rx that 
St. Paul only wishes to compare the result of death in the one 
case with that of 4/e in the other. Fricke, however, is right in 
saying that his object is not to inquire into the origin of death 
or sin. The origin of both is assumed, not propounded as 
anything new. This is important for the understanding of the 
bearings of the passage. All turns on this, that the effects of 
Adam’s Fall were transmitted to his descendants; but St. Paul 
nowhere says how they were transmitted; nor does he even define 
in precise terms waf# is transmitted. He seems, however, to mean 
(1) the liability to sin, (2) the liability to die as the punishment 
of sin. 

Sonep. The structure of the paragraph introduced by this 
word (to the end of ver. 14) is broken in a manner very character- 
istic of St. Paul. He begins the sentence as if he intended it to 
run: Sowep de dvds dvÜpórrov 7 ápapría els ròv xóouov «lanAde, wai ded 
ms dpaprlas ó Odvaros . . . oUre xal & dvös drOpdmov y Suawcur, 
elonAde, xal Bà ris Sixacocvwns 9 (on. But the words &à rps dpap- 
rías ó Ódvaros bring up the subject which St. Paul is intending to 
raise, viz. the connexion of sin and death with the Fall of Adam: 
he goes off upon this, and when he has discussed it sufficiently 
for his purpose, he does not return to the form of sentence 
which he had originally planned, but he attaches the clause 
comparing Christ to Adam by a relative (és dor: rumos row péAXovros) 
to the end of his digression: and so what should have been the 
main apodosis of the whole paragraph becomes merely sub- 
ordinate. It is a want of finish in style due to eagerness and 
intensity of thought; but the meaning is quite clear. Compare 
the construction of ii. 16; iii. 8, 26. 

A dpaptia: Sin, as so often, is personified: it is a malignant 
force let loose among mankind: see the fuller note at the end of 
the chapter. 

els Tóv xdcpov etoñÀ0e: a phrase which, though it reminds us 
specially of St. John (John i. 9, 10; iii. 17, 19; vi. 14; ix. 5, 
39; X. 36, &c.), is not peculiar to him (cf. 1 Tim, i. 15; Heb. 
x. 5). St. John and the author of Heb. apply it to the personal 
incarnation of the Logos; here it is applied to the impersonal 
self-diffusion of evil. 

& Odvaros. Some have taken this to mean ‘eternal death, 
chiefly on the ground of vv. 17, 21, where it seems to be opposed 
to “eternal life” Oltr. is the most strenuous supporter of this 
view. But it is far simpler and better to take it of ‘physical 
death’: because (1) this is clearly the sense of ver. 14; (2) it is 
the sense of Gen. ii. 17; Hi. rg; to which St. Paul is evidently 
alluding. It seems probable that even in vv. 17, 21, the idea 
is in the first instance physical. But St. Paul does not draw the 
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marked distinction that we do between this life and the life to 
come. The mention of death in any sense is enough to suggest 
the contrast of life in all its senses. The Apostle's argument 
is that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam's sin; 
verepereploaeuare Š xapıs is the keynote of the passage. It is not 
necessary that the two sides of the antithesis should exactly cor- 
respond. In each particular the scale weighs heavily in favour 
of the Christian. 


The Western text (DEF G, &c.) omits this word altogether. Aug. 
makes the subject of the vb. not death but sin : he makes it a charge against 
the Pelagians that they understood in the second place ó 6ávaros. 


$:7A0e»: contains the force of distribution; ‘made its way to 
each individual member of the race’: xabárep ru kAnpos warpös 
&aBàs dml rovs eyyóvovs (‘like a father's inheritance divided among 
his children”, Euthym.-Zig. 

à $. Though this expression has been much fought over, 
there can now be little doubt that the true rendering is “because. 
(1) Orig. followed by the Latin commentators Aug. and Ambrstr. 
took the rel. as masc. with antecedent *Adá“: “in whom,’ i.e. “in 
Adam. But in that case (i) «mi would not be the right preposi- 
tion; (ii) # would be too far removed from its antecedent. 
(2) Some Greeks quoted by Photius also took the rel. as masc. 
with antecedent éávaros: ‘in which, i.e. ‘in death, which is 
even more impossible. (3) Some moderns, taking ¢ as neut. and 
the whole phrase as equivalent to a conjunction, have tried to 
get out of it other meanings than ‘because.’ So (i) ‘in like 
manner as’ (‘all died, jus/ as all sinned’), Rothe, De Wette; 
(ii) (= ¿$ 800») ‘in proportion as,’ ‘in so far as” (‘all died, in so 
far as all sinned’), Ewald, Tholuck (ed. 1856) and others. But 
the Greek will not bear either of these senses. (4) ¢ is rightly 
taken as neut, and the phrase é$' ẹ as conj.=‘because’ (‘for 
that’ AV. and RV.) by Theodrt. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. and the mass 
of modern commentators. This is in agreement with Greek 
usage and is alone satisfactory. 


i9" $ in classical writers more often means ‘on condition that’: cf. 
Thuc. i 113 orovdas woınodpevo bp’ Y rovs árbpas xojioUvrat, ‘on con- 
dition of getting back their prisoners, &c. The plural &#’ ols is more 
common, as in ú»0” dw, ¿£ dv, 3° àv. In N.T. the phrase occurs three 
times, always as it would seem = propterea quod, ‘because’: cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 
ererá(ouev Bapovpeva tp $ ob 0¿Aogev ixdúcacóas #.7.A.; Phil. iii. 12 
dp’ $ xal xareAñpOny ùrò X. I. (where ‘seeing that’ or ‘because’ appears 
to be the more probable rendering). So Phavorinus (d. 1537; a lexico- 
grapher of the Renaissance period, who incorporated the contents of older 
works, but here seems to be inventing his examples) èp’ $ dvr? roù dur 
Aéyovow 'Arrixol, olov tg’ $ Thy xXov)v elpyáce (‘because you com 
mitted the theft") «.7.A. 
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dp $ várres Jpaprov. Here lies the erux of this difficult pas- 
sage. In what sense did ‘all sin’? (1) Many, including even 
Meyer, though explaining ¿#' $ as neut. rather than masc., yet 
give to the sentence as a whole a meaning practically equivalent 
to that which it has if the antecedent of ¢ is Addy. Bengel has 
given this classical expression: omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante, 
‘all sinned implicitly in the sin of Adam,’ his sin involved theirs. 
The objection is that the words supplied are far too important 
to be left to be understood. If St. Paul had meant this, why did 
he not say so? The insertion of ev 'Adau would have removed 
all ambiguity. (2) The Greek commentators for the most part 
supply nothing, but take jpapro» in its usual sense: ‘all sinned 
in their own persons, and on their own initiative.’ So Euthym.- 
Zig.: Món mávres uaprov dxodovOncavres rq mpomäropı Kara ye rà 
ápaprjca. The objection to this is that it destroys the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ: besides, St. Paul goes on to show 
in the same breath that they could not sin in the same way that 
Adam did. Sin implies law; but Adam’s descendants had no law. 
(3) It is possible however to take quapror in its ordinary sense 
without severing the connexion between Adam and his posterity. 
If they sinned, their sin was due in part to tendencies inherited 
from Adam. So practically Stuart, Fricke, Weiss, &c. There 
still remains the difficulty as to the connexion of this clause with 
what follows: see the next note. 


It is a further argument in favour of the view taken above that a very 
similar sequence of thought is found in 4 Ezra. Immediately after laying 
down that the sin of Adam's descendants is due to that ma/ignitas radici 
which they inherit from their forefather (see the passage quoted in full 
below), the writer goes on to describe this sin as a repetition of Adam's due 
to the fact that they too had within them the cor malignum as he had: El 
deliguerunt qui habitabant civitatem, in omnibus facientes sicut fecit Adam 
et omnes generationes eius, utebantur enim el ipsi corde maligno (4 Ezra iii. 
25 f.). Other passages may be quoted both from 4 Ezra and from por. 
Baruch. which lay stress at once on the inherited tendency to sin and on the 
freedom of choice in those who give way to it : see the fuller note below. 


18. dxp. yàp vópou x.T.A. At first sight this seems to give a 
reason for just the opposite of what is wanted: it seems to prove 
not that sávres ¡papro», but that however much men might sin 
they had not at least the full guilt of sin. This is really what 
St. Paul aims at proving. There is an under-current all through 
the passage, showing how there was something else at work 
besides the guilt of individuals. That ‘something’ is the effect 
of Adam's Fall “The Fall gave the predisposition to sin; and 
the Fall linked together sin and death. 

St. Paul would not say that the absence of written law did 
away with all responsibility. He has already laid down most 
distinctly that Gentiles, though without such written law, have 
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Cyprian and Victorinus—a statement which we are not at present able to 
verify. He accounts for the Greek reading by the usual theory of heretical 
corruption. There is a similar question of the insertion or omission of a 
negative in Rom. iv. 19 (q.v.*, Gal. ii. 5. In two out of the three cases the 
Western text omits the negative, but in ch. iv. 19 it inserts it. 

TÜTOS (rúrro): (1) the “impression” left by a sharp blow (rd rórov 
vüv awy John xx. 25), in particular the ‘stamp’ struck by a die; (a) 
inasmuch as such a stamp bears the figure on the face of the die, * copy, 
‘figure,’ or ‘ representation ’; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, 
“ mould,’ * pattern,’ ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the word 
type, which we have adopted from the Greek of the N. T., ‘an event or 
person in history corresponding in certain characteristic features to another 
event or person. That which comes first in order of time is properly the 
type, that which comes afterwards the antitype (dvrirvsos 1 Pet. iii. 21). 
These correspondences form a part of the Divine economy of revelation: see 
esp. Cheyne, /sasah, ii. 170 ff. (Essay III, ‘On the Christian Element in the 
Book of Isaiah ”). 


ToU péMovros. (1) The entirely personal nature of the whole 
comparison prevents us from taking rod péM. as neut. = ‘that 
which was to come’ (Beng., Oltramare). If St. Paul had 
intended this, he would have written roù péAdovros alavos. (2) 
Neither is it probable that we have here a direct allusion to the 
Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as ó deurepos or ó ¿axaros 
"Addn (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47). If St. Paul had intended this, he 
would have written rov neAXovros ’Addu. (3) The context makes 
it clear enough who is intended The first representative of 
the human race as such prefigured its second Great Repre- 
sentative, whose coming lay in the future: this is sufficiently 
brought out by the expression ‘of Him who was to be.’ š 
Aw thus approximates in meaning to ó dpxópevos (Matt. xi. 
3; Luke vii. 19; Heb. x. 37), which however appears not to 
have been, as it is sometimes regarded, a standing designation 
for the Messiah *. In any case rov péddovros = * Him who was to 
come’ when Adam fell, not * who zs (still) to come’ (Fri. De W.). 


The Effects of Adam's Fall in Jewish Theology. 


Three points come out clearly in these verses: (1) the Fall of 
Adam brought death not only to Adam himself but to his 
descendants; (2) the Fall of Adam also brought sin and the 
tendency to sin; (3) and yet in spite of this the individual does 
not lose his responsibility. All three propositions receive some 
partial illustration from Jewish sources, though the Talmud does 


* “The designation “ The Coming One” (//adda), though a most truthful 
expression of Jewish expectancy, was not one ordinarily used of the Messiah.’ 
rsheim, L. & T.i. p. 068, 
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not seem to have had any consistent doctrine on the subject. 
Dr. Edersheim says expressly: *So far as their opinions can be 
gathered from their writings the great doctrines of Original Sin and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient 
Rabbis’ (Life and Times, &c. i. 165). Still there are approxima- 
tions, especially in the writings on which we have drawn so freely 
already, the Fourth Book of Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch. 


(1) The evidence is strongest as to the connexion between Adam's sin and 
the introduction of death. ‘ There were,’ says Dr. Edersheim, ‘two divergent 
opinions—the one ascribing death to personal, the other to Adam's guilt’ 
(op. cit. i. 166). It is however allowed that the latter view greatly pre- 
ponderated. Traces of it are found as far back as the Sapiential Books: 
e.g. Wisd. ii. 33 f. ó @eds (xricev róv áy0poroy dm dpOapcig . . . $0óvo 8è 
baBóXov 0áraros elorA0ev els rdv xócpor, where we note the occurrence of 
St. Paul's phrase; Ecclus. xxv. 24 (33) 31” abriy (sc. r)v yuvaixa) drobvn- 
exoyev wávres. The doctrine is also abundantly recognized in 4 Ezra and 
Apoc. Baruch.: 4 Ezr. iii. 7 ef huic (sc. Adamo) mandasti diligere viam 
tuam, et praeterivit eam; et statim instituistó in eum mortem el in 
nationibus (= generationibus) eius: Apoc. Baruch. xvii. 3 (Adam) mortem 
attulit et abscidit annos corum qui ab eo geniti fuerunt : ibid. xxiii. 4 
Quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra eos qui gignerenlur. 

(2) We are warned (by Dr. Edersheim in Sp. Comm. Afocr. ad loc.) not 
to identify the statement of Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] dd yuvaixds ápx?) dpaprias 
with the N. T. doctrine of Original Sin: still it points in that direction; we 
have just seen that the writer deduces from Eve the death of all mankind, 
and in like manner he also seems to deduce from her (¿nà yuv.) the initium 
peccandi. More explicit are 4 Ezra iii. 21 f. Cor enim malignum baiulans 
primus Adam transgressus et victus est, sed el omnes qui de eo mati sunt: 
el facta est pex manens infirmitas, e£ lex cum corde populi, cum malignitate 
radicis; el discessit quod bonum est, et mansit. malignum: ibid. iv. 30 
Quoniam granum seminis mali seminatum est in corde Adam ab initio, et 

um impietatis generavit usque nunc, el generat usque dum veniat arca ; 
sbid. vii. 48 (118) O tu quid fecisti Adam? St enim tu peccasti, non est factus 
50/1965 tuus casus, sed et nostrum qui ex te advenimus. 

(3) And yet alon; with all this we have the explicit assertion of responsi- 
bility on the part of all who sin. This appears in the passage quoted above 
on ver. 12 (ad fim.) To the same eflect are 4 Ezr. viii, 59 f. Non enim 
Altissimus voluit hominem disperdi, sed ipsi qué creati sunt coinguinaverunt 
momen eius qui fecit eos: ibid. ix. 11 gui fastidierunt legem meam cum adhuc 
eran! habentes. libertatem. But the classical passage is Apoc. Baruch. 
liv. 15, 19 Si enim Adam prior peccavit, et attulit. mortem super omnes 
immaturam; sed etiam illi qui ex eo nati sunt, unusquisque ex eis pratpa- 
ravit animae suae tormentum futurum: et iterum unusquisque ex eis 
elegit sibi gloriam futuram ... Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae suae 
tantum ; mos vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam. 

The teaching of these passages does not really conflict with that of the 
Talmud. The latter is thus summarized by Weber (Altsyn. Theol. p. 216): 
* By the Fall man came under a curse, is guilty of death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be said. Sin, 
to which the bent and leaning had already been planted in man by creation, 
had become a fact ; the * evil impulse” ( = cor malignum) gained the mastery 
over mankind, who can only resist it by the greatest efforts; before the Fall 
it bad had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uebermacht).’ Hence 
when the same writer says a little further on that according to the Rabbis 
‘there is such a thing as transmission of guilt, but not such a thing as trans- 
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mission of sin = gibt eine Erbschuld, aber keine Erbsúnde), the negative 
proposition is due chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis (like Apex. 
Baruch.) insist upon free-will and direct individual responsibility. 


It seems to us a mistake to place the teaching of St. Paul in too 
marked opposition to this. There is no fundamental inconsistency 
between his views and those of his contemporaries. He does not 
indeed either affirm or deny the existence of the cor malignum 
before the Fall, nor does he use such explicit language as nos 
vero unusquisque fui? animae suae Adam: on the other hand he 
does define more exactly than the Rabbis the nature of human 
responsibility both under the Law (ch. vii. 7 ff.) and without it 
(ii. 12-15). But here, as elsewhere in dealing with this mysterious 
subject (see p. 267 below), he practically contents himself with 
leaving the two complementary truths side by side. Man inherits 
his nature; and yet he must not be allowed to shift responsibility 
from himself: there is that within him by virtue of which he is free 
to choose ; and on that freedom of choice he must stand or fall. 


ADAM AND CHRIST. 


V. 15-21. So far the parallelism: but note also the 
contrast. How superior the Work of Christ! (1) How 
different in quality: the one act all sin, the other act all 
bounty or grace! (ver. 15). (2) How different in quantity, 
or mode of working. one act tainting the whole race with 
sin, and a multitude of sins collected together in one only to 
be forgiven! (ver. 16). (3) How different and surpassing in 
tts whole character and consequences: a reign of Death and 
a reign of Life! (ver. 17). Summarizing: Adam’s Fall 
brought sin: Law increased it: but the Work of Grace has 
cancelled, and more than cancelled, the effect of Law (vv. 
18-21). 

#]n both cases there is a transmission of effects: but there 
the resemblance ends. In all else the false step (or Fall, as we 
call it) of Adam and the free gift of God's bounty are most unlike. 
The fall of that one representative man entailed death upon the 
many members of the race to which he belonged. Can we then 
be surprised if an act of such different quality—the free unearned 
favour of God, and the gift of righteousness bestowed through 
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(which is prop. ‘missing a mark”). It is however appropriate 
that wapder. should be used for a ‘fall’ or first deflection from 
uprightness, just as aydpr. is used of the failure of efforts towards 
recovery. On the word see Trench, Sys. p. 237 f. 

TOU dvós : ‘the one man,’ i. e. Adam. 

of woddoi: “the many,’ practically = sávras ver. 12; mávrae dyÓpo- 
mous in ver. I8, “all mankind. It is very misleading to translate 
as AV., ignoring the article, if *through the offence of ome, many 
be dead, by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.' 
Redemption like the Fall proceeds not from any chance member of 
the human race, and its effects extend not only to ‘many’ but to 
‘all’—to ‘all,’ that is potentially, if they embrace the redemption 
which is offered them. 


See Bentley, quoted by Lft. Ow Revision, p. 97, ‘By this accurate version 
some hurtful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 
bad been happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 
several of the Fathers saw and testified, that of roMol, the many, in an anti- 
thesis to ¿ke one, are equivalent to rávres, all, in ver. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species ef mankind, exclusive only of she ene. 


wog paddov. What we know of the character of God as dis- 
played in Christ makes us more certain of the good result than of 
the evil. 

4 Swpeá is more fully defined below (ver. 17) as $ 8epeà rie 
Sixacoovmms : the gift is the condition of righteousness into which 
the sinner enters. dwpea, ‘boon,’ like 3ápov contrasted with 3óua, 
is reserved for the highest and best gifts; so Philo, Leg. Ailg. iii. 
70 éudaow peydbovs tedeiwv ayadav dndovow (Lft. Rev. p. 77); comp. 
also the ascending scale of expression in Jas. i. 17. 

dv xdpırı goes closely with 7 8wped. In classical Greek we should 
have had the art. 9 év xdpe but in Hellenistic Greek a qualifying 
phrase is attached to a subst. without repetition of the art. Mey. 
however and some others (including Lid.) separate é» xápers from $ 
dwpeá and connect it with énepiocevoe, 


xáps is more often applied to God the Father, and is exhibited in the 
whole scheme of salvation. As applied to Christ it is (1) that active favour 
towards mankind which moved Him to intervene for their salvation (cf. esp. 
2 Cor. viii. 9); (2) the same active favour shown to the individual by the 
Father and the Son conjointly (Rom. i. 7 q. v.). 


16. The absence of verbs is another mark of compressed anti- 
thetic style. With the first clause we may supply «ori, with the 
second éyévero : ‘ And not as through one man’s sinning, so is the 
boon. For the judgement sprang from one to condemnation, but 
the free gift sprang from many trespasses (and ended in) a declara- 
tion of righteousness.’ In the one case there is expansion out- 
wards, from one to many: in the other case there is contraction 
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rerAnpexóros. But it seems better, with Mey. Gif. and others, to 
give the same sense to JSuaíepa as in ver. 16. We saw that there 
the sense was fixed by raráxpsua, which is repeated in the present 
verse. On the other hand it is doubtful whether &xaíena can quite 
=‘ a righteous act” God's sentence and the act of Christ are so 
inseparable that the one may be used in the antithesis as naturally 
as the other. 

It is best also to follow the natural construction of the Greek 
and make és neut. in agreement with dad. (Mey.-W. Va. 
Gif.) rather than masc. (Lips.). 

Scxaiwow Lets. “Life” is both the immediate and ultimate result 
of that state of things into which the Christian enters when he is 
declared ‘ righteous ’ or receives his sentence of absolution. 

19. 8d ris rmapaxoñs .. . Sid tis Úraxo%s. It is natural that 
this aspect of the Fall as mapaxon should be made prominent in 
a context which lays stress on the effect of law or express command 
in enhancing the heinousness of sin. It is natural also that in 
antithesis to this there should be singled out in the Death of 
Christ its special aspect as úraxon : cf. Heb. v. 8, 9; Matt. xxvi. 
39; Phil. ii. 8. On the word mapaxon (‘a failing to hear,’ sncuria, 
and thence snodedientia) see Trench, Syn. p. 234. 

xateorábncar . . . xaraoradyoorras: ‘ were constituted’... * shall 
be constituted.’ But in what sense ‘constituted’? The Greek 
word has the same ambiguity as the English. If we define further, 
the definition must come from the context. Here the context is 
sufficiently clear: it covers on the one hand the whole result of 
Adam’s Fall for his descendants prior to and independently of their 
own deliberate act of sin; and it covers on the other hand the 
whole result of the redeeming act of Christ so far as that too is 
accomplished objectively and apart from active concurrence on the 
part of the Christian. The fut, xarastadnrovras has reference not to 
the Last Judgement but to future generations of Christians ; to all 
in fact who reap the benefit of the Cross. 


When St. Paul wrote in Gal. ii. 15 «is puse: Tovdaios, cal ob« Uf Oven 
dyaprwdoi, he implied (speaking for the moment from the stand-point of his 
countrymen) that Gentiles would be regarded as @éúcaé dguoprexol: they 
belonged “to the class” of sinners; just as we might speak of a child as 
belonging to the ‘criminal class’ before it had done anything by its own act 
to justify its place in that class. The meaning of the text is very similar: 
so far as it relates to the effects of the Fall of Adam it must be interpreted 
by vv. 12-14; and so far as it relates to the effects of the Death of Christ 
it is parallel to vv. 1, a &&ao0éyTes obv [te niorews) elpyy Exopuer (con- 
ianed in éxwpev) mpös rÓv Gedy ëd rod Kupiov uar 'I. X., &' ob xal ri 
mpooayaryıy koxnwapev els iv xápw dv $ dormrauev. For the use of xadi- 
oraodaı there is a good parallel in Xen. Mem. ii. I. 9 'Eyw ody rots pèr 
BovAopévous woAAd mpáyuara éxev .. . els rots dpxixods karaorhoaipı, where 
«araor. = els tods dpxixods Tárrouev (sup.) and épavrór rárreo els rods 
SovAopávovs (ssf.). 
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20. wapach)0er : ‘come in to the side of a state of things already 
existing. St. Paul regarded Law as a ‘ parenthesis’ in the Divine 
plan: it did not begin until Moses, and it ended with Christ 
(cp. iv. 13-16; x. 4). Here however he has in view only its late 
beginning: it is a sort of ‘ after-thought ” (see the Paraphrase). 


* Why did he not say the Law was given, but the Law entered by the way! 
It was to show that the need of it was temporary and not absolute or 
— recedence’ (mpdoxaspov abroU Bemvds rhv xpelav odcay, xal ob 

"por yovuévay) Chrys. 


= wAeordopn. For the force of wa comp. els rò elvas avrods dvamo- 
Aoynrous i. 20: the multiplication of transgression is not the first 
and direct object of law, but its second and contingent object: law 
only multiplies trangression because it is broken and so converts 
into deliberate sin acts which would not have had that character if 
they bad not been so expressly forbidden. 


Td 82 fra ivravda oix alrioAcyias már dAA ixBáceás torı. Ob yàp bà 
rovro $ Iva wAcovdop, dA’ ¿3607 piv Gore ‚pedoas wal dveieiv TÓ wapá- 
Truna’ i£éBn 88 robvarrioy, où mapa Thy rov vópov @$Vou, dAAd wapa ri) TÚ 
Sefaucram Jadvylay (Chrys.): a note which shows that the ancients were quite 
aware of the ecbatic sense of Iva (see on xi. II). 


wÀ«ovdcy, as Va. remarks, might be transitive, but is more 
probably intransitive, because of émA«óvacer ñ ápapr. which follows. 

TÒ wapdwrepa: seems expressly chosen in order to remind us 
that all sins done in defiance of a definite command are as such 
repetitions of the sin of Adam. 

21. dv ré Oavdty. Sin reigns, as it were, over a charnel-house ; 
the subjects of its empire are men as good as dead, dead in every 
sense Of the word, dead morally and spiritually, and therefore 
doomed to die physically (see on vi. 8 below). 

$à Sexarocóms. The reign of grace or Divine favour is made 
possible by the gift of righteousness which the Christian owes to 
the mediation of Christ, and which opens up for him the prospect 
of eternal life. 


St. Paul's Conception of Sin and of the Fall. 


St. Paul uses Greek words, and some of those which he uses 
cannot be said to have essentially a different meaning from that 
which attached to them on their native soil; and yet the different 
relations in which they are placed and the different associations 
which gather round them, convey what is substantially a different 
idea to the mind. 

The word dyapria with its cognates is a case in point. The 
corresponding term in Hebrew has much the same original sense 
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of “missing a mark” Both words are used with a higher and a 
lower meaning; and in both the higher meaning belongs to the 
sphere of religion. So that the difference between them is not in 
the words themselves but in the spirit of the religions with which 
they are connected. 

This appears upon the face of it from the mere bulk of literary 
usage. In classical Greek duapría, duaprárew» are common enough 
in the lighter senses of ‘missing an aim,’ of ‘error in judgement or 
opinion’; in the graver sense of serious wrong-doing they are 
rare. When we turn to the Bible, the LXX and the N.T, 
alike, this proportion is utterly reversed. The words denote nearly 
always religious wrong-doing, and from being in the background 
they come strongly to the front; so much so that in the Concord- 
ance to the LXX this group of words fills some thirteen columns, 
averaging not much less than eighty instances to the column. 

This fact alone tells its own story. And along with it we must 

take the deepening of meaning which the words have undergone 
through the theological context in which they are placed. ‘How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ (Gen. xxxix. 9). 
‘Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is 
evil in Thy sight’ (Ps. li. 4). ‘Behold, all souls are Mine; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezek. xviii. 4). We have travelled a long 
way from Hellenic religion in such utterances as these. 
. It is impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without 
an adequate conception of God. The Hebrew in general, and 
St. Paul in particular, had this; and that is why Sin is such an 
intense reality to them. It is not a mere defect, the coming short 
of an ideal, the mark of an imperfect development. It is some- 
thing more than a negation; it is a positive quality, calling forth 
a positive reaction. It is a personal offence against a personal 
God. It is an injury or wound—if the reaction which it involves 
may be described in such human terms as ‘injury’ or ‘ wound '— 
directed against the Holy One whose love is incessantly going forth 
towards man. It causes an estrangement, a deep gulf of separation, 
between God and man. 

The guilt of sin is proportioned to the extent to which it is 
conscious and deliberate. Wrong actions done without the know- 
ledge that they are wrong are not imputed to the doer (dpapría 3 oix 
éAXoyeirat ui) óvros vóuov Rom. v. 13: cf. iv. 15). But as a matter 
of fact few or none can take advantage of this because everywhere— 
even among the heathen—there is some knowledge of God and of 
right and wrong (Rom. i. 19f.; ii. 12, 14 f.), and the extent of that 
knowledge determines the degree of guilt. Where there is a written 
law like that of the Jews stamped with Divine authority, the guilt is 
at its height. But this is but the climax of an ascending scale in 
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which the heinousness of the offence is proportioned to advantages 
und opportunities. 

Why did men break the Law? In other words, Why did they 
sin? When the act of sin came to be analyzed it was found to 
contain three elements. Proximately it was due to the wicked 
impulses of human nature. The Law condemned illicit desires, but 
men had such desires and they succumbed to them (Rom. vit. 
7 ff.) The reason of this was partly a certain corruption of 
human nature inherited from Adam. The corruption alone would 
not have been enough apart from the consentient will; neither 
would the will have been so acted upon if it had not been for 
the inherited corruption (Rom. v. 12-14). But there was yet a third 
element, independent of both these. They operated through the 
man himself; but there was another influence which operated with- 
out him. It is remarkable how St. Paul throughout these chapters, 
Rom. v, vi, vii, constantly personifies Sin as a pernicious and deadly 
force at work in the world, not dissimilar in kind to the other great 
counteracting forces, the Incarnation of Christ and the Gospel. 
Now personifications are not like dogmatic definitions, and the 
personification in this instance does not always bear exactly the 
same meaning. In ch. v, when it is said that * Sin entered into the 
world,’ the general term ‘Sin’ includes, and is made up of, the sins 
of individuals. But in chaps. vi and vii the personified Sin is set 
over against the individual, and expressly distinguished from him. 
Sin is not to be permitted to reign within the body (vi. 12); the 
members are not to be placed at the disposal of Sin (vi. 13); to 
Sin the man is enslaved (vi. 6, 17, 20; vii. 14), and from Sin he is 
emancipated (vi. 18, 22), or in other words, it is to Sin that he dies 
(vi. 9, 11); Sin takes up its abode within his heart (vii. 17, 20): 
it works upon him, using the commandment as its instrument, and 
so is fatal to him (vii. 8, 11). 

In all this the usage is consistent: a clear distinction is drawn 
at once between the will and the bodily impulses which act upon 
the will and a sort of external Power which makes both the will and 
the impulses subservient to it. What is the nature of this Power? 
Is it personal or impersonal? We could not tell from this particular 
context. No doubt personal attributes and functions are assigned 
to it, but perhaps only figuratively as part of the personification. 
To answer our questions we shall have to consider the teaching of 
the Apostle elsewhere. It is clear enough that, like the rest of his 
countrymen (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 52f.), St. Paul did 
believe in a personal agency of Evil. He repeatedly uses the per- 
sonal name Satan ; he ascribes to him not only mischief-making in 
the Church (1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 11), but the direct tempta- 
tion of individual Christians (1 Cor. vii. 5); he has his followers on 
whom he is sometimes invited to wreak his will (1 Cor. v. 5; 
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1 Tim. i. 20); supernatural powers of deceiving or perverting men 
are attributed to him (2 Thess. ii. g car’ evepyeıay roù Zarava dv wacy 
Buvápes kal onuelos xai repaoı Yeidous: cf. 2 Cor. xi 14). The 
Power of Evil does not stand alone but has at its disposal a whole 
army of subordinate agents (äpxal, ¿Eovcía:, koguokpáropes ToU axóro: s 
rovrov Eph. vi. 12; cf. Col. ii. 15). There is indeed a whole 
hierarchy of evil spirits as there is a hierarchy of good (Eph. i. 21), 
and Satan has a court and a kingdom just as God has. He is ‘the 
god of the existing age’ (ó 0eàç roð alavos rovrov 2 Cor. iv. 4) and 
exercises his rule till the final triumph of the Messiah (2 Thess. ii. 
8 f.; 1 Cor. xv. a4 f.). 

We see therefore that just as in the other books of the N.T. 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the other Apostolic Epistles, evil 
is referred to a personal cause. And although it is doubtless true 
that in chaps. vi, vii, where St. Paul speaks most directly of the 
baleful activity of Sin, he does not intend to lay special stress on 
this; his language is of the nature of personification and does not 
necessarily imply a person; yet, when we take it in connexion with 
other language elsewhere, we see that in the last resort he would 
have said that there was a personal agency at work. Isis at least 
clear that he is speaking of an influence external to man, and 
acting upon him in the way in which spiritual forces act. 


St. Paul regards the beginnings of sin as traceable to the Fall of Adam. 
In this he is simply following the account in Gen. iii; and the question 
naturally arises, What becomes of that account and of the inferences which 
St. Paul draws from it, if we accept the view which is pressed upon us by 
the comparative study of religions and largely adopted by modern criticism, 
that it is not to be taken as a literal record of historical fact, but as the 
Hebrew form of a story common to a number of Oriental peoples and going 
back to a common root? When we speak of a * Hebrew form’ of this story 
we mean a form shaped and moulded by those principles of revelation of 
which the Hebrew race was chosen to be the special recipient. From this 
point of view it becomes the typical and summary representation of a series 
of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half-calcined bones can 
ever reproduce for us. In some way or other as far back as history goes, 
and we may believe much farther, there has been implanted in the human 
race this mysterious seed of sin, which like other characteristics of the race 
is capable of transmission. The tendency to sin is present in every man who 
is born into the world. But the tendency does not become actual sin until 
it takes effect in defiance of an express command, in deliberate disregard of 
a known distinction between right and wrong. How men came to be 
possessed of such a command, by what process they arrived at the conscious 
distinction of right and wrong, we can but vaguely speculate. Whatever it 
was we may be sure that it could not have been presented to the imagination 
of primitive peoples otherwise than in such simple forms as the narrative 
assumes in the Book of Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in 
that narrative—the recognition of the Divine Will, the act of disobedience 
to the Will so recognized, the perpetuation of the tendency to such dis- 
obedience; and we may add perhaps, though here we get into a region of 
surmises, the connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest 
pledge of immortality is the relation of the highest part of us, the soul, 
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dangerous theeries as to conduct, which arise from holding such beliefs in 

‚too crude a mahner, are at once guarded against ($ 33): What then must 

- we do, brethren? Must we idly abstain from doing good, and forsake love? 
May the Mastet-never allow this to befall us at least . . . We have seen that 
all the righteous were adorned in good works... . Seeing then that we have 
this pattern, let-us confarm ourselves with all diligence to His will; let us 
with all our work the work of righteousness.’ Clement writes as 
a Christian of second gencratiod who inherits the teaching and phraseo- 
logy of the Aspastolic period. ‘ Faith,’ ‘Works,’ ‘ Righteousness,’ are ideas 
which have .bedéme part of the Christian life; the need of definition has not 
arisen. The.system of conduct which should be exhibited as the result of 
the different ‘elements of this life is clearly realized. What St. Paul and 
St. James: each in his different way arrived at is accomplished. For the 
exact meaning of St. Paul, however, and the understanding of his teaching, 
we get no aid. Bishop Lightfoot, while showing how Clement ‘has caught 
the spirit of the Pauline teaching,’ yet dwells, and dwells rightly, on ‘ the 
defect in the dogmatic statement.” (See Lightfoot, Clement, i. 96, 397.) 

The question of Justification never became a subject of controversy in the 
early church, and consequently the Fathers contented themselves as Clement 
had done with a clear practical solution. We cannot find in them either an 
answer to the more subtle questions which later theologians have asked or 
much assistance as to the exact exegesis of St. Paul’s language. 

v: How little Origen had grasped some points in St. Paul's thought may be 
seen: by his comment on Rom. ili. 20 Ex operibus igitur legis non iusti- 
Reabitur omnis caro in conspectu eius, hoc modo intelligendum puto: guia 
omnis: qué caro est ¿Í secundum carnem vivit, non potest iwstificars ex 
lege Det, sicut. et alibi dicit idem Apostolus, guia qui in carne sunt Deo 
p non possunt (i» Rom. iii. 6; Opp. tom. vi. 194, ed. Lommatzsch). 

ut in many points his teaching is clear and strong. All Justification is by 
faith alone (iii. 9, p. 217 et dicit sufficere solius | iustikcalionsm, ita wi 
credens quis. tantummodo iustificetur, etiamsi mihil ab eo operis fuerit 
expletum). It is the beginning of the Christian life, and is represented as 
the bringing to an end of a state of enmity. We who were followers of the 
devil, our tyrant and enemy, can if we will by laying down his arms and 
taking up the banner of Christ have peace with God, a peace which bas 
been purchased ‘for~ u$ 'by'thé blood of Christ (iv. 8, p. 385, on Rom. v. 1). 
The process of justification is’dlearly one of ‘imputation’ — ad iustitiam 
reputeturiw. 1, p. 240, or Rom. iv. 1-8), and is identified with the Gospel 
teaching of the forgiveness `of sins ; the two instances of it which are quoted 
being the penitent thief and the woman with the alabaster box of oiutment 
(Luke vii. 37-42). But the need for good works is not excluded: sed 
fortassis haec aliquis audiens resolvatur et bene agendi negligentiam capiat, 
si gidem ad iustificandum fides sola sufficiat. ad quem dicemus, quia post 
éustificationem si iniuste quis agat, sine dubio iustificationis gratiam sprevit 
o . indulgentia namque non futurorum sed praeteritorum criminum datur 

ii. 9, p. 219, on Rom. iii. 27, 28). Faith without works is impossible 
iv. I, p. 234): rather faith is the root from which they spring : son ergo 
ex operibhs radix iustitiae, sed ex radice iustitiae fructus operum crescit, 
illa scilicet radice iustitiae, qua Deus accepto fert iustitiam sine operibus 
(iv. I, p. 241*;*se€ also the comment on Rom. ii. 5, 6 in ii. 4, p. 81). We 
may further-note that in the comment on Rom. i. 17 and iii. 24 the sssstitia 
Dei is clearly'interpreted as the Divine attribute. 

The same criti which ‘was passed on Origen applies in an equal 
or even greater degree to Chrysostom. Theologically and practically the 
teaching is vigorous and well balanced, but so far as exegesis is con- 
cerned St. Paul's conception and point of view are not understood. The 
circumstances which had created these conceptions no longer existed 
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Law, he entirely brushes away (on ill. 20); again, he interprets ¿ssstificare as 
*to reckon just,' in accordance with the meaning of the Greek word and the 
context of iv. 5. The scheme of Justification as laid down by Luther is 
applied to the interpretation of the Epistle, but his extravagant language is 
avoided. The distinction of fides informis and formata is condemned as 
unreal; and it is seen that what St. Paul means by works being unable to 
justify is not that they cannot do so in themselves, but that no one can fulfil 
them so completely as to be “just.” We may notice that on ii. 6 he points 
out that the words can be taken in quite a natural sense, for reward does not 
imply merit, and on ii. 13 that he applies the passage to Gentiles not in 
& state of grace, but says that the words mean that althougb Gentiles had 
knowledge and opportunity they had sinned, and therefore would be neces- 
sarily condemned. 

The Reformation theology made St. Paul's point of view comprehensible, 
but introduced errors of exegesis of its own. It added to St. Paul's teaching 
of ‘imputation’ a theory of the imputation of Christ's merits, which became 
the basis of much unreal systematization, and was an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul's meaning. The unreal distinction of fides informess and 
fermata, added to Luther's own extravagant language, produced a strong 
antinomian tendency. * Faith' almost comes to be looked upon as a meritorious 
cause of justification ; an unreal faith is substituted for dead works; and 
faith becomes identified with ‘personal assurance’ or * self-assurance.* More- 
over, for the ordinary expression of St. Paul, ‘we are justified by faith,’ 
was substituted ‘we are saved by faith, a phrase which, — once 
used by St. Paul, was only so used in the somewhat vague sense of có(emr, 
that at one time applies to our final salvation, at another to our present 
life within the fold of the Church; and the whole Christian scheme oí 
sanctification, rightly separated in idea from justification, became divorced 
in fact from the Christian life. 

The Reformation teaching created definitely the distinction between sastitia 
Imputata and tustitia infusa, and the Council of Trent defined Justification 
thus: sustificatio non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed etiam sanctificatio 
et renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratias et 
donorum (Sess. VI. cap. vii). 

A typical commentary on the Romans from this point of view is that of 
Cornelius a Lapide. On i. 17 he makes a very just distinction between our 
justification which comes by faith and our salvation which comes through 
the Gospel, namely, all that is preached in the Gospel, the death and merits 
of Christ, the sacraments, the precepts, the promises. He argues from ii, 13 
that works have a place in justification; and that our justification consists in 
the gift to us of the Divine justice, that is, of grace and charity and other 
virtues. 

This summary has been made sufficiently comprehensive to bring out the 
main points on which interpretation has varied. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that he makes a definite distinction in thought between three 
several stages which may be named Justification, Sanctitication, Salvation. 
Our Christian life begins with the act of taith by which we turn to Christ ; 
that is sealed in baptism through which we receive remission of sins and 
are incorporated into the Christian community, being made partakers of 
all the spiritual blessings which that implies: then if our life is consistent 
with these conditions we may hope for life eternal not for our own merits 
but for Christ's sake. The first step, that of Remission of sins, is Justi- 
fication: the life that follows in the Christian community is the life of 
Sanctification. These two ideas are connected in time in so far as the 
moment in which our sins are forgiven begins the new life; but they are 
separated in thought, and it is necessary for us that this should be so, in 
order that we may realize that unless we come to Christ in the self-surrender 
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of faith nothing can profit us. There is a close connexion again between 
Justification and Salvation; the one represents the beginning of the process 
of which the other is the conclusion, and in so far as the first step is the 
essential one the life of the justified on earth can be and is spoken of as 
the life of the saved; but the two are separated both in thought and in 
time, and this is so that we may realize that our life, as we are accepted by 
faith, endowed with the gift of God's Holy Spirit, and incorporated into the 
Christian community, must be holy. By our life we shall be judged (see the 
notes on ii. 6, 13): we must strive to make our character such as befits us 
for the life in which we hope to share: but we are saved by Christ's death ; 
and the initial act of faith has been the hand which we #retched out to 
receive the divine mercy. 

Our historical review has largely been a history of the confusion of these 
three separate aspects of the Gospel scheme. 


THB MYSTICAL UNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH CHRIST. 


VI. 1-14. /f more sin only means more grace, shall we 
go on sinning? Impossible. The baptized Christian cannot 
sin. Sin is a direct contradiction of the state of things 
which baptism assumes. Baptism has a double function. 
(1) Tt brings the Christian into personal contact with Christ, 
so close that it may be fitly described as union with Him. 
(2) Lt expresses symbolically a series of acts corresponding to 
the redeeming acts of Christ. 

Immersion = Death. 
Submersion = Burial (the ratification of Death). 
Emergence = Resurrection. 

All these the Christian has to undergo in a moral and 
spiritual sense, and by means of his union with Christ. As 
Christ by His death on the Cross ceased from all contact with 
sin, so the Christian, united with Christ in his baptism, has 
done once for all with sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. [This at least ts the ideal, whatever 
may be the reality.] (vv. 1-11.) Act then as men who have 
thrown off the dominion of Sin. Dedicate all your powers 
to God. Be not afraid; Law, Sin's ally, is superseded in 
its hold over you by Grace (vv. 12-14). 


'Osjyzcrog. Is not this dangerous doctrine? If more sin 
means more grace, are we not encuuraged to go on sinning ? 
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*ST. Paur. A horrible thought! When we took the decisive 
step and became Christians we may be said to have died to sin, in 
such a way as would make it flat contradiction to live any longer 
in it. 

$ Surely you do not need reminding that all of us who were 
immersed or baptized, as our Christian phrase runs,‘ ¿nfo Christ, 
ie. into the closest allegiance and adhesion to Him, were so 
immersed or baptized into a special relation to His Death. I mean 
that the Christian, at his baptism, not only professes obedience 
to Christ but enters into a relation to Him so intimate that it may 
be described as actual union. Now this union, taken in connexion 
with the peculiar symbolism of Baptism, implies a great deal more. 
That symbolism recalls to us with great vividness the redeeming 
acts of Christ—His Death, Burial, and Resurrection. And our 
union with Christ involves that we shall repeat those acts, in 
such sense as we may, i.e. in a moral and spiritual sense, in our 
own persons. 

* When we descended into the baptismal water, that meant that 
we died with Christ—to sin. When the water closed over our 
heads, that meant that we lay buried with Him, in proof that our 
death to sin, like His death, was real. But this carries with it the 
third step in the process. As Christ was raised from among the 
dead by a majestic exercise of Divine power, so we also must from 
henceforth conduct ourselves as men in whom has been implanted 
a new principle of life. 

sFor it is not to be supposed that we can join with Christ in 
one thing and not join with Him in another. If, in undergoing 
a death like His, we are become one with Christ as the graft 
becomes one with the tree into which it grows, we must also be 
one with Him by undergoing a resurrection like His, i.e. at once 
a moral, spiritual, and physical resurrection. *For it is matter of 
experience that our Old Self—what we were before we became 
Christians—was nailed to the Cross with Christ in our baptism: 
it was killed by a process so like the Death of Christ and so 
wrought in conjunction with Him that it too may share in the 
name and associations of His Crucifixion. And the object of 
this crucifixion of our Old Self was that the bodily sensual part of 
us, prolific home and haunt of sin, might be so paralyzed and 
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it however not by proving a non sequitur, but by showing how this 
train of thought is crossed by another, even more fundamental. 
He is thus led to bring up the second of his great pivot: qgetrines 
the Mystical Union of the Christian with Christ dating from his 
Baptism. Here we have another of those great elemental fórces in 
the Christian Life which effectually prevents any antinomiar''con- 
clusion such as might seem to be drawn from different premises. 
St. Paul now proceeds to explain the nature of this force and the 
way in which the Christian is related to it. 


The various readings in this chapter are unimportant. There can be no 
question that we should read émpévaper for ¿muevovuev in ver. 1; (nooper 
and not (copy in ver. 2; and that 7@ Kupig ñuQy should be omitted at the 
end of ver. 11. In that verse the true position of elva: is after dauroós 
(N* BC, Cyr.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc.): some inferior authorities place it after 
vexpods méy : the Western text (A DEF G, Tert. ; cf. also Pesh. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth.) omits it altogether. 


2. olrives dweÜávouev. Naturally the relative of quality: ‘ we, 
being what we are, men who died (in our baptism) to sin,' &c. 

8. % dyvoeire: ‘Can you deny this, or is.it possible that you are 
not aware of all that your baptism involves?’ St. Paul does not 
like to assume that his readers are ignorant of that which is to him 
so fundamental. The deep significance of Baptism was universally 
recognized ; though it is hardly likely that any other teacher would 
bave expressed that significance in the profound and 'original 
argument which follows. 

¿Barrriodnpev eis Xpuordv "Incoúv: ‘were baptized unto union 
with' (not merely * obedience to”) “Christ” The act of baptism 
was an act of incorporation into Christ. Comp. esp. Gal. iii. 27 
dao. yàp eis Xpsordy éBarríaÓnre, Xproróv évebBvcacte. 

This conception lies at the root of the whole passage. All the 
consequences which St. Paul draws follow from this union, incor- 
poration, identification of the Christian with Christ. On the origin 
of the conception, see below. 

eis röv Üávarov aörou EBanrioßnpev. This points back to dreÓdroue» 
above. The central point in the passage is death. The Christian 
dies because Christ died, and he is enabled to realize His death 
through his union with Christ. 

But why is baptism said to be specially “into Christ’s death’? 
The reason is because it is owing primarily to the Death of Christ 
that the condition into which the Christian enters at his baptism 
is such a changed condition. We have seen that St Paul does 
ascribe to that Death a true objective efficacy in removing the 
barrier which sin has placed between God and man. Hence, as 
it is Baptism which makes a man a Christian, so is it the Death 
of Christ which wins for the Christian his special immunities 
and privileges, The sprinkling of the Blood of Christ seals that 
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rẹ Suocón, dat. of respect. Probably the former, as being simpler 
and more natural, so far at least as construction is concerned, 
though no doubt there is an ellipse in meaning which would be 
more exactly represented by the fuller phrase. Such condensed 
and strictly speaking inaccurate expressions are common in 
language of a quasi-colloquial kind. St, Paul uses these freer 
modes of speech and is not tied down by the rules of formal 
literary composition. 

6. yweonovres: see Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. viii. 1 (p. 299), where 
ywórxe as contrasted with oia is explained as signifying * apprecia- 
tive or experimental acquaintance. A slightly different explanation 
is given by Gif. ad loc., ‘ noting this, as of the idea involved in the 
— knowledge which results from the exercise of understanding 
vous). 


ô wadatds jpov ävdpwumos: “our old self”; cp. esp. Suicer, Zhes. 
i. 352, where the patristic interpretations are collected (% wporépa 
wodireia Theodrt.; ó xareyvwouévos Bios Euthym.-Zig., &c.). 

This phrase, with its correlative ó xawds &yOpamos, is a marked link of 
connexion between the acknowledged and disputed Epp. (cf. Eph. ii. 15; 
iv. 22, 24; Col. iii. 9). The coincidence is the more remarkable as the 
phrase would hardly come into use until great stress began to be laid u 
the necessity for a change of life, and may be a coinage of St. Paul's. It 
should be noted however that ó yrds dy@pwwos goes back to Plato (Grm.- 
Thay. s. v. dvOponros, 1. e.). 


oweoraupaßn: cf. Gal. il. 20 XporQ owveoravpwua. There is a differ- 
ence between the thought here and in /mit. Xti. II. xii. 3 ‘Behold! in the 
cross all doth consist, and all lieth in our dying thereon; for there is no 
other way unto life, and unto true inward peace, but the way of the holy 
cross, and of daily mortification.’ This is rather the “taking up the cross’ 
of the Gospels, which is a daily process. St. Paul no doubt leaves room for 
such a process (Col. iii. 5, &c); but here he is going back to that which is 
its root, the one decisive ideal act which he regards as taking place in 
baptism : in this the more gradual lifelong process is anticipated. 


karapynÓf. For xarapyeiv see on iñ. 3. The word is appro- 
priately used in this connexion: “that the body of sin may be 
paralyzed, reduced to a condition of absolute impotence and 
inaction, as if it were dead. 

TŠ oôpa tis äpaprias: the body of which sin has taken posses- 
sion. Parallel phrases are vii. 24 rov eóparos roù Qaydrou rovrov: 
Phil. iii. 21 rò cépa rijs ramevóceos quay: Col. ii. rr [ev rf drrex- 
&úca] rod cóparos tis capkós. The gen. has the general sense of 
“belonging to, but acquires a special shade of meaning in each 
case from the context; ‘the body which is given over to death, 
* the body in its present state of degradation, *the body which is 
so apt to be the instrument of its own carnal impulses.' 

Here rò capa rìs duaprias must be taken closely together, because 
it is not the body, simply as such, which is to be killed, but the 
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body as she seas of sin. This is to be killed, so that Sin may lose 
its slave, 

TOU pyrén $ovAedew. On roù with inf. as expressing purpose see 
esp. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 342. 

Ti dpaprig : ápapría, as throughout this passage, is personified as 
a hard taskmaster: see the longer note at the end of the last chapter. 

7. ó yàp dwo8avéy . . . dpaptias. The argument is thrown into 
the form of a general proposition, so that $ dro0avóv must be taken 
in the widest sense, ‘he who has undergone death in any sense of 
the term ’—physical or ethical. The primary sense is however 
clearly physical: ‘a dead man has his quittance from any claim 
that Sin can make against him’: what is obviously true of the 
physically dead is inferentially true of the ethically dead. Comp. 
I Pet. iv. 1 örı ó raÜàv capxi séravra: duaprias: also the Rabbinical 
parallel quoted by Delitzsch ad Joc. * when a man is dead he is free 
from the law and the commandments.’ 


Delitzsch goes so far as to describe the idea as an ‘acknowledged /ocus 
communis, which would considerably weaken the force of the literary 
coincidence between the two Apostles. 


Sedızaluras dwd ris dpaprias. The sense of dedixaiwra: is still 
forensic : ‘is declared righteous, acquitted from guilt.’ The idea is 
that of a master claiming legal possession of a slave: proof being 
put in that the slave is dead, the verdict must needs be that the 
claims of law are satisfied and that he is no longer answerable; 
Sin loses its suit. 

8. aulhooner. The different senses of ‘ life ' and ‘death’ always 
lie near together with St. Paul, and his thought glides backwards 
and forwards from one to another almost imperceptibly ; now he 
lays a little more stress on the physical sense, now on the ethical ; 
at one moment on the present state and at another on the future. 
Here and in ver. 9 the future eternal life is most prominent ; but 
ver. IO is transitional, and in ver. 11 we are back again at the 
stand-point of the present. 

9. If the Resurrection opened up eternity to Christ it will do 
so also to the Christian. 

æupteoei. Still the idea of master and slave or vassal. Death 
loses its dominium over Christ altogether. That which gave Death 
its hold upon Him was sin, the human sin with which He was 
brought in contact by His Incarnation. The connexion was 
severed once for all by Death, which set Him free for ever. 

10. $ yàp änddave. The whole clause forms a kind of cognate 
accus. after the second dméÜavey (Win. $ xxiv. 4, p. 209 E. T); 
Euthym.-Zig. paraphrases rò» Gávarov ôv amedave dia thy duaprias 
aware ri» 9uerepay, Where however rg ayaprig is not rightly repre- 
sented by did rj» duapria». 
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m dpaprig dxéÜarev. In what sense did Christ die to sin? 
The phrase seems to point back to ver. y above: Sin ceased to 
have any claim upon Him. But how could Sin have a claim upon 
Him ‘who had no acquaintance with sin’ (a Cor. v. 21)? The 
same verse which tells us this supplies the answer: rò» uñ y»dvra 
ápapría» vmép nui» duapriay ewoinoer, ‘the Sinless One for our sake 
was treated as if He were sinful.’ The sin which hung about Him 
and wreaked its effects upon Him was not His but ours (cp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 22, 24). It was in His Death that this pressure of human sin 
culminated; but it was also in His Death that it came to an end, 
decisively and for ever, 

é$ámaf. The decisiveness of the Death of Christ is specially 
insisted upon in Ep. to Hebrews. This is the great point of con- 
trast with the Levitical sacrifices: they did and it did not need to 
be repeated (cf. Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12, 26, 28; x. ro; also 1 Pet. 
Hi. 18 

tn z Oed. Christ died for (in relation to) Sin, and lives hence- 
forth for God. The old chain which by binding Him to sin made 
Him also liable to death, is broken. No other power xupuves avrov 
but God. 

This phrase (5 r$ Əeë naturally suggests ‘the moral’ application 
to idi believer. 

11. Aoyileode davrois. The man and his ‘self’ are distinguished. 
The ‘self’ is not the ‘ whole self, but only that part of the man 
which lay under the dominion of sin. [It will help us to bear this 
in mind in the interpretation of the next chapter.] "This part of 
the man is dead, so that sin has lost its slave and is balked of its 
prey; but his true self is alive, and alive for God, through its 
union with the risen Christ, who also lives only for God. 

AoyiLecÓe: not indic. (as Beng. Lips.) but imper., preparing the 
way, after St. Paul's manner, for the direct exhortation of the next 
paragraph. 

¿v Xpiote 'Incod. This phrase is the summary expression of 
the doctrine which underlies the whole of this section and forms, as 
we have seen, one of the main pillars of St. Paul's theology. The 
chief points seem to be these. (r) The relation is conceived as 
a local relation. The Christian has his being “in” Christ, a 
living creatures ‘in’ the air, as fish “in” the water, as plants ‘in’ 
the earth (Deissmann, p. 84; see below). (2) The order of the 
words is invariably ev Xpiorg 'Inoov, not dv Incov Xpwro (Deissmann, 
p. 88; cp. also Haussleiter, as referred to on p. 86 sup.). We find 
however é» rà '15yco0 in Eph. iv. 21, but not in the same strict 
application. (3) In agreement with the regular usage of the words 
in this order é» Xp. ‘I. always relates to the glorified Christ regarded 
as rrvevua, not to the historical Christ. (4) The corresponding 
expression Xpıorrös év rıyı is best explained by the same analogy of 
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him too to go off at the word »óuo» into a digression, returning to 
the subject with which the chapter opened, and looking at it from 
another side. 


The Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ. 


How did St. Paul arrive at this doctrine of the Mystical Union? 
Doubtless by the guiding of the Holy Spirit. But that guiding, as 
it usually does, operated through natural and human channels. 
The channel in this instance would seem to be psychological. The 
basis of the doctrine is the Apostle’s own experience. His conver- 
sion was an intellectual change, but it was also something much 
more. It was an intense personal apprehension of Christ, as 
Master, Redeemer and Lord. But that apprehension was so 
persistent and so absorbing; it was such a dominant element in 
the life of the Apostle that by degrees it came to mean little less 
than an actual ¿identification of will. In the case of ordinary friend- 
ship and affection it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to permeate 
thought and feeling, that those who are joined together by this 
invisible and spiritual bond seem to act and think almost as if they 
were a single person and not two. But we can understand that in 
St. Paul's case with an object for his affections so exalted as Christ, 
and with influences from above meeting so powerfully the upward 
motions of his own spirit, the process of identification had a more 
than common strength and completeness. It was accomplished in 
that sphere of spiritual emotion for which the Apostle possessed 
such remarkable gifts—gifts which caused him to be singled out as 
the recipient of special Divine communications. Hence it was that 
there grew up within him a state of feeling which he struggles to 
express and succeeds in expressing through language which is 
practically the language of union. Nothing short of this seemed to 
do justice to the degree of that identification of will which the 
Apostle attained to. He spoke of himself as one with Christ. And 
then his thoughts were so concentrated upon the culminating acts 
in the Life of Christ—the acts which were in a special sense asso- 
ciated with man's redemption—His Death, Burial and Resurrection 
—that when he came to analyze his own feelings, and to dissect 
this idea of oneness, it was natural to him to see in it certain stages, 
corresponding to those great acts of Christ, to see in it something 
corresponding to death, something corresponding to burial (which 
was only the emphasizing of death) and something corresponding 
to resurrection. 

Here there came in to help the peculiar symbolism of Baptism. An 
imagination as lively as St. Paul's soon found in it analogies to the 
same process. "That plunge beneath the running waters was like 
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ness were all-powerful, might employ itself and work its wonders, it was 
here. Paul felt this power penetrate him; and he felt, also, how by 
perfectly identifying himself through it with Christ, and in no other way, 
could he ever get the confidence and force to do as Christ did. He thus 
found a point in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world 
inside him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly 
reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emotion. To this 
new and potent influence Paul gave the name of faith’ (St. Paul and 
Protestantism, p. 69 f.). 

‘It is impossible to be in presence of this Pauline conception of faith 
without remarking on the incomparable power of edification which it con- 
tains. It is indeed a crowning evidence of that piercing practical religious 
sense which we have attributed to Paul.... The elemental power of sym- 
pathy and emotion in us, a power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, and 
which in each of us differs immensely in force, volume, and mode of mani- 
festation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all its strength and 
in all its variety. But one unalterable object is assigned by him to this 
power: fo die with Christ to the law of the flesh, to live with Christ to the 
law of the mind. This is the doctrine of the mecrosés (2 Cor. iv. 10), Paul's 
central doctrine, and the doctrine which makes his profoundness and origin- 
ality.... Those multitudinous motions of appetite and self-will which 
reason and conscience disapproved, reason and conscience could yet not 
govern, and had to yield to them. This, as we have seen, is what drove 
Paul almost to despair. Well, then, how did Paul's faith, working gig s 
love, help him here? It enabled him to reinforce duty by affection. In 
central need of his nature, the desire to govern these motions of unrighteous- 
ness, it enabled him to say: Die to them! Christ did. If any man be in 
Chi said Paul,—that is, if any man identifies himself with Christ by 
attachment so that he enters into his feelings and lives with his life,— he is 
a new creature; he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers 
with him. Christ, throughout His life and in His death, presented His body 
a living sacrifice to God; every self-willed impulse, blindly trying to assert 
itself without respect of the universal order, he died to. You, says Paul to 
his disciple, are to do the same... . If you cannot, your attachment, your 
faith, must be one that goes but a very little way. In an ordinary human 
attachment, out of love to a woman, out of love to a friend, out of love to 
a child, you can suppress quite easily, because by sympathy you become one 
with them and their feelings, this or that impulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with them, and which hitherto you have obeyed. AU 
impulses of selfishness conflict with Christ's feelings, He showed it by dying 
to them all; if you are one with Him by faith and sympathy, you can die to 
them also. Then, secondly, if you thus die with Him, you become trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, and rise with Him. .. . You rise with 
Him to that harmonious conformity with the real and eternal order, that 
sense of pleasing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows more and more till it becomes glory’ (ibid. pp. 75-78). 

Another striking presentation of the thought of this passage will be found 
in a lay sermon, The Witness of God, by the philosopher, T. H. Green 
(London, 1883; also in Works). Mr. Green was as far removed as Matthew 
Arnold from conventional theology, and there are traces of Hegelianism in 
what follows for which allowance should be made, but his mind had a natural 
affinity for this side of St. Paul's teaching, and he has expressed it with great 
force and moral intensity. To this the brief extracts given will do but 
imperfect justice, and the sermon is well worth reading in its entirety. 

* The death and rising again of the Christ, as [St. Paul] conceived them, 
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admitted that the group of conceptions united by St. Paul, and, as it would 
seem, yet more widely extended by St. John, is difficult to grasp intellectually, 
and has doubtless been acted upon ín many a simple unspeculative life in 
which there was never any attempt to formulate it exactly in words. But the 
conception belongs to the length and depth and height of the Gospel: here, 
as we see it in St. Paul, it bears all the impress of his intense and prophet- 
like penetration : and there can be little doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a stronger and more dominating influence on the Christian consciousness 
than it has done. This must be our excuse for expanding the doctrine at 
rather considerable length, and for invoking the assistance of those who, just 
by their detachment from ordinary and traditional Chiistianity, have brought 
to bear a freshness of insight in certain directions which bas led them, if not 
exactly to discoveries, yet to new and vivid realization of truths which to 
indolent minds are obscured by their very familiarity. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE, 
ANALOGY OF SLAVERY. 


VI. 15-23. Take an illustration from common life—the 
condition of slavery. The Christian was a slave of sin; 
his business was uncleanness; his wages, death. But he 
has been emancipated from this service, only to enter upon 
another—that of Righteousness. 


*Am I told that we should take advantage of our liberty as 
subjects of Grace and not of Law, to sin? Impossible! * Are 
you not aware that to render service and obedience to any one is 
to be the slave of that person or power to which obedience is 
rendered? And so it is here. You are either slaves of Sin, and 
the end before you death; or you are true to your rightful Master, 
and the end before you righteousness. * But, thank God, the 
time is past when you were slaves of Sin ; and at your baptism you 
gave cordial assent to that standard of life and conduct in which 
you were first instructed and to the guidance of which you were 
then handed over by your teachers, * Thus you were emancipated 
from the service of Sin, and were transferred to the service of 
Righteousness. 

I am using a figure of speech taken from every-day human 
relations. If ‘servitude’ seems a poor and harsh metaphor, it is 
one which the remains of the natural man that still cling about you 
will at least permit you to understand. Yours must be an wun- 
divided service. Devote the members of your body as unreservedly 
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appealed in ‘No man can serve two masters” (Matt. vi. 24). There 
are still nearer parallels in John viii. 34; 2 Pet. ii. 19 : passages 
however which do not so much prove direct dependence on St. Paul 
as that the thought was “in the air’ and might occur to more 
writers than one. 


frou... 4: these disjunctives state a dilemma in a lively and emphatie 
way, implying that one limb or the other must be chosen (Bäumlein, Zar- 
Sikellehre, p. 344; Kühner, Gram. $ 540. 5 


17. els $v . . . S.8ax9s: stands for — rúro Gays els 
by wapeddOnre. We expect rather ds tpi» mapedößn: it seems more 
natural to say that the teaching is handed over to the persons 
taught than that the persons taught are handed over to the teach- 
ing. The form of phrase which St. Paul uses however expresses 
well the experience of Christian converts. Before baptism they 
underwent a course of simple instruction, like that in the ‘ Two 
Ways” or first part of the Didaché (see the reff. in Hatch, Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 314). With baptism this course of instruction ceased, 
and they were left with its results impressed upon their minds. 
This was to be henceforth their standard of living. 

rúwov 8i8ayis. For rúros see the note on ch. v. 14. The third 
of the senses there given (‘ pattern,’ * exemplar,’ ‘standard ”) is by 
far the most usual with St, Paul, and there can be little doubt that 
that is the meaning here. So among the ancients Chrys. (ris 8è é 
runos ths didaxñs; ópÜGs (nv xal perà modtreias dpicrne) Euthym.-Zig. 
(els rúmoy, fyov» róv xavdva xai ópov ris ebc«Bovs wolıreias), and 
among moderns all the English commentators with Oltr. and Lips. 
To suppose, as some leading Continental scholars (De W. Mey.-W. 
Go.) have done, that some special ‘type of doctrine,’ whether 
Jewish-Christian or Pauline, is meant, is to look with the eyes of 
the nineteenth century and not with those of the first (cf. Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 32 ‘Nothing like this notion of a plurality of 
Christian rúmo, 8.8ax%7s occurs anywhere else in the N. T., and it is 
quite out of harmony with all the context’). 

19. dvOpwmvoy Adyw. St. Paul uses this form of phrase (cf. 
Gal. iii. 15 xarà ávópwro» Aéye) where he wishes to apologize for 
having recourse to some common (or as he would have called it 
‘carnal’) illustration to express spiritual truths. So Chrys. (first 
explanation) @cavel @reyev, and dvÜpomivov Aoyopay, ano ví» ep 
cvvnÜeig yivopevo». 

Sid Thy doOdveray Tis copxós. Two explanations are possible : 
(1) ‘ because of the moral hindrances which prevent the practice of 
Christianity’ (Chrys. Theodrt. Weiss and others); (2) ‘because 
of the difficulties of apprehension, from defective spiritual experi- 
ence, which prevent the understanding of its deeper truths’ (most 
moderns) Clearly this is more in keeping with the context. In 
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(Gif). When two phrases link together so easily as ¿$' ols érawy. 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 


— rd pèr yáp W° B D* E F G. ee a x 
cn in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The 
reading belongs to the Western element in B, and er a 
— through erroneous antithesis to vwi 84, 

93. óyóna. From a root wer- we get to, &pov, * cooked” meat, fish, &c. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound gio (dvkonau, ‘to buy’) = 
8 provision-money, ration- “money, or the rations in kind given to troops; 
(2) in a more general sense, ‘wages.’ The word is said to have come in 
with Menander: it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius, 
1 Macc. &c. (Sturz, Dial. Maced. p. 187). 

xápioua, Tertullian, with his usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
donativum (De Res. Carn.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinguentias mors, donativum 
autem dei vita aeterna). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis in his mind, though no doubt he intends to contrast dydeu and 


xápeo pa, 


THB TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACH. 
ANALOGY OF MARRIAGE. 


VII. 1-6. Zake another illustration from the Law of 
Marriage. The Marriage Law only binds a woman while 
her husband lives. So with the Christian. He was wedded, 
as it were, to his old sinful state; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; so as to set him free to contract a new marriage— 
with Christ, no longer dead but risen: and the fruit of that 
marriage should be a new life quickened by the Spirit. 


1T say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sin. 
You will see how: unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. *Thus for instance a woman in wedlock is 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute * Of 
the Husband.’ * Hence while her husband is alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress’ if she marry another man: but if her 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that no one can call 
her an adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

*We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian's *self' or *ego'; the first husband, his old unregenerate 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it. 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
—brought to an abrupt and violent end—by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
marriage with the same Christ, who triumphed over death— 
a triumph in which you too share—that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
the glory and praise of God. *Our new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 
time too a process of generation was going on. The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. *But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to which sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 


1-6. The text of this section—and indeed of the whole chapter 
—is still, ‘Ye are not under Law, but under Grace’; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not “The Law is dead to you,' but * You are dead to 
the Law'—which looks like a change of position, though a 


legitimate one. 
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Gif. however may be right in explaining the transition rather 
differently, viz. by means of the waAauös dvÓperos of ch. vi. 6. The 
‘self’ of the man is double; there is an ‘old self’ and a ‘new self”; 
or rather the ‘self’ remains the same throughout, but it passes 
through different states, or phases. Bearing this in mind we shall 
find the metaphor work out consistently. 


The Wife = the true self, or ego, which is permanent through 
all change. 

The (first) Husband = the old state before conversion to 
Christianity. 

The “law of the husband” = the law which condemned that old 
state. 

The new Marriage = the union upon which the convert enters 
with Christ. 


The crucial phrase is üpeis é6avarmbyre in ver. 4. According to 
the way in which we explain this will be our explanation of the 
whole passage. See the note ad loc. 

There is yet another train of thought which comes in with 
vv. 4-6. The idea of marriage naturally suggests the offspring of 
marriage. In the case of the Christian the fruit of his union with 
Christ is a holy life. 

1. H dyvoeire: [° surely you know this—that the régime of Law 
has come to an end, and that Grace has superseded it.] Or do ycu 
require to be told that death closes all accounts, and therefore that 
the state of things to which Law belongs ceased through the death 
of the Christian with Christ—that mystical death spoken of in the 
last chapter?’ 

y'vwoxoucr yàp vópov Na) à: “I speak’ (lit. ‘am talking") ‘to men 
acquainted with Law.’ At once the absence of the article and the 
nature of the case go to show that what is meant here is not 
Roman Law (Weiss), of which there is no reason to suppose that 
St. Paul would possess any detailed knowledge, nor yet the Law of 
Moses more particularly considered (Lips.), but a general principle 
of all Law; an obvious axiom of political justice—that death clears 
all scores, and that a dead man can no longer be prosecuted or 
punished (cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 24). 

2. 4 yàp Travpos yun: [‘the truth of this may be proved by 
a case in point.) For a woman in the state of wedlock is bound 
by law to her living husband.’ dravdpes: a classical word, found 
in LXX. Ä 

Karmpynras: *is completely (perf) absolved or discharged’ (lit. 
‘nullified’ or ‘annulled,’ her status as a wife is abolished). The 
two correlative phrases are treated by St. Paul as practically 
convertible: ‘the woman is annulled from the law, and ‘the law 
is annulled to the woman.’ For xarapyety see On iii. 3. 
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Awd ToU vépou ToU dvSpós: from that section of the statute-book 
which is headed * The Husband,’ the section which lays down ‘his 
rights and duties. Gif. compares ‘ the law of the leper’ Lev. xiv. 2; 
‘the law of the Nazirite’ Num. vi. 13. 


3. xpnparloe, The meanings of xpnnarifew ramify in two directions. 
The fundamental idea is that of ‘ transacting business’ or ‘managing affairs.’ 
Hence we get on the one hand, from the notion of doing business under 
a certain name, from Polybius onwards (1) ‘to bear a name or title’ (xpnua- 
Tife Bagideús Polyb. V. lvii. 2); and so simply, as here, “to be called or 
styled’ (Acts xi. 26 ¿yévero .. . xpnuaricas wpayrov ¿y 'Avrioxeiq rods pabnrds 
Xp.9riavovs) ; and on the other hand (2) from the notion of ‘ having dealings 
with,’ ‘giving audience to’ a person, in a special sense, of the ‘answers, 
communications, revelations,’ given by an oracle or by God. So six times 
in LXX of Jerem., Joseph. Antig., Plutarch, &c. From this sense we get 
p ‘to be warned or admonished’ by God (Matt. ii. 12, 22; Acts x. 22; 

b. vili. 5; xi. 7). Hence also subst. xpnyariopds, ‘a Divine or oracular 
response, 3 Macc. ü. 4; Rom. xi. ^. Burton (Af. and 7. $ 69) calls the 
fut. here a ‘ gnomic fature’ as stating ‘what will customarily happen when 
occasion offers.’ 

700 pÀ elvas - Gore pù elvas: the stress is thrown back upon ¿A evOépa, “so 
as not to be, ‘causing her not to be, —not ‘so that she is” According to 
Burton ToU ih here denotes ‘ conceived result’; but see the note on ore 
BovA ever in ver. 6 below. 

4. Sore with indic. introduces a consequence which follows as a matter 


of fact. 


nai peis éÜavaruÓnre. We have said that the exact interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage turns upon this phrase. It is commonly 
explained as another way of saying ‘You had the Law killed to 
you.” So Chrys. dxóAovOor fy eimeiv, roù ydpov reheurioavros ou ‚xpiveode 
porxeias, —* yevdpevos érépp. ‘AAN oúx elev ovrws, dia nas; "E Oava- 
réónre T$ »óne (cf. Euthym. -Zig.) In favour of this is the parallel 
«arp yrras Grd rou »óuov rov avdpós in ver. 2, and xarnpyrÓnuev and roù 
vóuov in ver. 6. But on the other hand it is strange to speak of the 
same persons at one moment as ‘killed’ and the next as “married 
” There is therefore a strong attraction in the explanation of 

Gif., who makes üpeis = not the whole self but the old self, #. e. the 
old state of the self which was really ‘crucified with Christ’ 
(ch. vi. 6), and the death of which really leaves the man (= the wife 
in the allegory) free to contract a new union. This moral death 
of the Christian to his past also does away with the Law. The 
Law had its hold upon him only through sin; but in discarding 
his sins he discards also the pains and penalties which attached to 
them. Nothing can touch him further. His old heathen or Jewish 
antecedents have passed away ; he is under obligation only to Christ. 


wal Opus. The force of xaí here is, * You, my readers, as well as the wife 
in the allegory.' 


Sid Tou céporos roy Xpioroú. The way in which the death of 
the * old man” is brought about is through the identification of the 
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Christian with the Death of Christ. The Christian takes his place, 
as it were, with Christ upon the Cross, and there has his old self 
crucified. The ‘body’ of Christ here meant is the ‘crucified 
body”: the Christian shares in that crucifixion, and so gets rid 
of his sinful past. We are thus taken back to the symbolism of the 
last chapter (vi. 6), to which St, Paul also throws in an allusion 
in ré dx verpúv dyepderr. The two lines of symbolism really run 
parallel to each other and it is easy to connect them. 


ó wadaids dvóporos = The Husband: 

Crucifixion of the sal. 4»0. = Death of the Husband: 

Resurrection = Re-Marriage : 

(v, dovreverry rë Dep = xapropopeiy TH Oc. 

els rd yeviodas Gnas rép. Lips. takes this not of ‘being married tc 
another husband,’ but of ‘joining another master, on the ground that there 
is no marriage to the Law. This however (1) is unnecessary, because 
marriage to the ‘old man’ carries with it subjection to the Law, so that the 
dissolution of the marriage involves release from the Law by a step which is 
close and inevitable; (2) it is wrong, because of «apropopñca:, which it is 
clearly forced and against the context to refer, as Lips. does, to anything but 
the offspring of marriage. 

xapmobopfjouper ra Oe. The natural sequel to the metaphor of 
‘Marriage. The ‘fruit’ which the Christian, wedded to Christ, is 
to bear is of course that of a reformed life. 

5. Ste yàp ev dv Tjj capxi. This verse develops the idea con- 
tained in rapropopncenpev: the new marriage ought to be fruitful, 
because the old one was. elvas é» rb capri is the opposite of elvas 
dv rẹ myeúpare: the one is ‘a life which has no higher object than 
the gratification of the senses, the other is a life permeated by the 
Spirit. Although sáp is human nature especially on the side of 
its frailty, it does not follow that there is any dualism in St. Paul's 
conception or that he regards the body as inherently sinful. 
Indeed this very passage proves the contrary. It implies that it 
is possible to be ‘in the body’ without being ‘in the flesh.’ The 
body, as such, is plastic to influences of either kind: it may be 
worked upon by Sin through the senses, or it may be worked upon 
by the Spirit. In either case the motive-force comes from without. 
The body itself is neutral. See esp. the excellent discussion in 
Gifford, pp. 48-52. 

Tà madınpara rÓy dpaptiay: rábnua has the same sort of ambiguity 
as our word ‘passion.’ It means (1) an ‘impression,’ esp. a ‘ pain- 
ful impression’ or suffering; (2) the reaction which follows upon 
some strong impression of sense (cf. Gal. v. 24). The gen. ré» 
ápuprióv = “connected with sins,’ ‘leading to sins,’ 

TÁ 8d ToU vopov. Here St. Paul, as his manner is, ‘throws 
up a finger-post' which points to the coming section of his argu- 
ment. The phrase &4 roo vóuov is explained at length in the next 
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course ought to follow. are with indic. lays stress on the effect; &ore with 
infin. on the cause. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 7 Gore borepeioda: = “causing or 
inspiring you to feel behindhand ' (see Sp. Comm. ad loc.) ; in Matt. xiii. 32 
rivera: Ə¿vëpoy, Gare ¿A0eiy rà werewäa ral raraokenvouv = ‘ becomes a tree 
big enough for the birds to come,’ &c. It will be seen that the distinction 
corresponds to the diflerence in the general character of the twe moods. 


dv kawórnt: wvedparos . . . makaıdryrı ypápparos. In each case 
the gen. is what is called of ‘apposition’: it denotes that in which 
the newness, or oldness, consists. The essential feature of the new 
State is that it is one of ‘Spirit’; of the old state, that it is regulated 
by ‘written Law.’ The period of the Paraclete has succeeded to 
the period which took its character from the Sinaitic legislation. 
The Christian life turns on an inspiration from above, not on an 
elaborate code of commands and prohibitions. A fuller explanation 
of the xawórns mvevparos is given in ch. viii. 


It is perhaps well to remind the reader who is not careful to check the 
study o t the English versions by the Greek that the opposition between 
ypáuuya and wvevua is not exactly identical with that which we are in the 
habit of drawing between “the letter” and “the spirit” as the “literal” and 
‘spiritual sense of a writing. In this antithesis ypáuua is with St. Paul 
always the Law of Moses, as a written code, while sveüpa is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit characteristic of Christianity (cf. Rom. ii. 39; 3 Cor. iii, 6). 


LAW AND SIN. 


VII. 7-25. Zf release from Sin means release from Law, 
must we then identify Law with Sin? No. Law reveals 
the sinfulness of Sin, and by this very revelation stirs up the 
dormant Sin to action. But this is not because the Law 
itself is evil—on the contrary it is good—but that Sin may 
be exposed and tts guilt aggravated (vv. 7-13). 

This is what takes place. I have a double self. But my 
better self is impotent to prevent me from doing wrong 
(vv. 14-17). Jt is equally impotent to make me do right 
(vv. 18-21). There is thus a constant conflict going on, 
from which, unaided. I can hope for no deliverance. But, 
God be thanked, through Christ deliverance comes! (vv. 
21-25). 

"1 spoke a moment ago of sinful passions working through Law, 
and of the death to Sin as carrying with it a release from the Law. 
Does it follow that the Law itself is actually a form of Sin? An 
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way, I act another. I hate a thing, but do it. “And by this very 
fact that 1 hate the thing that 1 do, my conscience bears testimony 
to the Law, and recognizes its excellence. * So that the state of the 
case is this. It is not I, my true self, who put into act what is 
repugnant to me, but Sin which has possession of me. * For I am 
aware that in me as I appear to the outer world— in this * body 
that does me grievous wrong, there dwells (in any permanent and 
predominating shape) nothing that is good. The will indeed to do 
good is mine, and I can command it; but the performance I cannot 
command. * For the actual thing that I do is not the good that 
I wish to do; but my moral agency appears in the evil that 1 wish 
to avoid. ™ But if I thus do what I do not wish to do, then the 
active force in me, the agent that carries out the act, is not my true 
self (which is rather seen in the wish to do right), but the tyrant 
Sin which holds possession of me. ™I find therefore this law— 
if so it may be called—this stern necessity laid upon me from 
without, that much as I wish to do what is good, the evil lies at my 
door. ®For I am a divided being. In my innermost self, the 
thinking and reasoning part of me, I respond joyfully to the Law 
of God. ™ But then I see a different Law dominating this bodily 
organism of mine, and making me do its behests. This other Law 
takes the field in arms against the Law of Reason and Conscience, 
and drags me away captive in the fetters of Sin, the Power which 
has such a fatal grip upon my body. ™ Unhappy man that I am— 
torn with a conflict from which there seems to be no issue! This 
body from which proceed so many sinful impulses; this body which 
makes itself the instrument of so many acts of sin; this body 
which is thus dragging me down to death.—How shall I ever get 
free from it? What Deliverer will come and rescue me from its 
oppression ? 

33 A Deliverer has come. And I can only thank God, approach- 
ing His Presence in humble gratitude, through Him to whom the 
deliverance is due—Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

Without His intervention—so long as I am left to my own 
unaided self—the state that I have been describing may be briefly 
summarized. In this twofold capacity of mine I serve two masters: 
with my conscience I serve the Law of God; with my bodily 
organism the Law of Sin. 
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7. So far Sin and Law have been seen in such close connexion 
that it becomes necessary to define more exactly the relation 
berween them. In discussing this the Apostle is led to consider 
the action of both upon the character and the struggle to which 
they give rise in the soul. 


It is evident that Marcion had this section, as Tertullian turns against him 
St. Paul’s refusal to listen to any attack upon the Law, which Marcion 
ascribed to the Demiurge: Abominatur apostolus criminationem legis .. 
Quid deo imputas legis quod legi eius apostolus imputare non audet ? Atquin 

accumulat: Lex sancta, et praeceptum eius iustum et bonum. Si taliter 
— legem creatoris, quomodo ipsum destruat nescio. 


ë vónos duapria. It had just been shown (ver. 5) that Sin makes 
use of the Law to effect the destruction of the sinner. Does it 
follow that Sin is to be sdentified with the Law? Do the two so 
overlap each other that the Law itself comes under the description 
of Sin? St. Paul, like every pious Jew, repels this conclusion with 
borror. 

¿Mé contradicts emphatically the notion that the Law is Sin. 
On the contrary the Law first told me what Sin was. 

oóx dyvev. It is not quite certain whether this is to be taken 
hypothetically (for oóx dy ¿yvov, dv omitted to give a greater sense 
of actuality, Kühner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 176 f.) or whether it is simply 
temporal. Lips. Oltr. and others adopt the hypothetical sense 
both here and with ote gde» below. Gif. Va. make both ove 
Zyras and oix gdew plain statement of fact. Mey.-W. Go. take 
oix Zyrey temporally, ov« ¡dev hypothetically. As the context is 
a sort of historical retrospect the simple statement seems most in 
place. 

re im v Te is best explained as = ‘for also,’ ‘ for indeed’ 
wg Fr E. hei Va.). The general proposition is 
en by a concrete example. 


. pdew retain their proper meanings : éyvorw, ‘I learnt. implies 
more intimate experimental acquaintance; ¡dew is simple knowledge that 
there was such a thing as lust. 


ixbuyñoess. The Greek word has a wider sense than out 
*covet'; it includes every kind of illicit desire. 

8. ä$opuiv Aaßouca : ‘getting a start,’ finding a point d'appui, or, 
as we should say, “something to take hold of.” In a military 
sense dopp = ‘a base of operations” (Thuc. i go. 2, &c.). In 
a literary sense dpopyny AaBeiv = “to take a hint,’ ‘adopt a sug- 
gestion ’ ; cf, Eus. Ep. ad Carpianum «x rod novnpatos roù Tpoepn- 
pávov d»Bpós einbws apopuas. And so here in a moral sense: Sin 
exists, but apart from Law it has nothing to work upon, no means 
of producing guilt. Law gives it just the opportunity it wants. 

Å dpopria: see p. 145, sup. 

Sà rás drroàñs. The prep. 3 and the position of the word 
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show that it is better taken with xarepydcaro than with ddonp. 
ir évroy is the single commandment; »óuos the code as a 
whole. 

Xepis yàp... ve«xpá. A standing thought which we have had 
before, iv. 15; v. 13: cf. iii. 20. 

9. ¿Luv (çO B; ¿(u 17). St. Paul uses a vivid figurative 
expression, not of course with the full richness of meaning which 
he sometimes gives to it (i. 17; viii. 13, &c.). He is describing 
the state prior to Law primarily in himself as a child before the 
consciousness of law has taken hold upon him; but he uses this 
experience as typical of that both of individuals and nations before 
they are restrained by express command. The ‘natural man’ 
flourishes; he does freely and without hesitation all that he has 
a mind to do; he puts forth all his vitality, unembarrassed by 
the checks and thwartings of conscience. It is the kind of life 
which is seen at its best in some of the productions of Greek art. 
Greek life had no doubt its deeper and more serious side; but 
this comes out more in its poetry and philosophy: the frieze of 
the Parthenon is the consummate expression of a life that does 
not look beyond the morrow and has no inward perplexities to 
trouble its enjoyment of to-day. See the general discussion below. 

ärdinoer: ‘sprang into life’ (T. K. Abbott). Sin at first is 
there, but dormant ; not until it has the help of the Law does it 
become an active power of mischief. 

11. ¿Ënznérnod pe. The language is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of the Fall (Gen. iii. 13 LXX; cf. a Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. u. 
14). Sin here takes the place of the Tempter there. In both 
cases the *commandment'—acknowledged only to be broken— 
is the instrument which is made use of to bring about the disas- 
trous and fatal end. 

12. 6 pèv vónos. The sé expects a following de. St. Paul had 
probably intended to write ñ de ápapría xarnpyacaro ev éuol rör 
Óávaro», or something of the kind; but he digresses to explain how 
a good Law can have evil consequences, and so he fails to com- 
plete the sentence on the same plan on which he had begun it. On 
St. Paul's view of the nature and functions of the Law see below. 


It is hardly safe to argue with Zahn (Gesch. d. K. ii. 517) from the lan- 
guage of Tertullian (given above on ver. 7) that that writer had before him 
a corrupt Marcionitic text—not, Zahn thinks, actually due to Marcion, but 
corrupted since his time—7) évroA? abrov wala for $ dvr. dyía xal (oao. 
It is more probable that Tert. is reproducing his text rather freely: in De 
Pudic. 6 he leaves out xal Sinaia, lex quidem sancta est et Praeceptum 
sanctum et optimum (the use of superlative for positive is fairly common i» 
Latin versions and writers). 


13. Why was this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as 
the Law permitted? This very perversion served to aggravate the 
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to produce a certain result without reference to its moral character, and 
simply as it might be produced by inanimate mechanism (see also the notes 
on ch. i. 32: ii. 9). Of course the ps sense may not be always marked 
by the context, but here it is well borne out throughout. For a fuller 
account of the distinction see Schmidt, Lat. w. Gr. Synonymik, p. 294 ff. 

ob ywógxe appears to describe the harmonious and conscious working of 
will and motive, the former deliberately accepting and carrying out the 
promptings of the latter. The man acts, so to speak, blindly: he is not 
a fully conscious agent: a force which he cannot resist takes the decision out 
of his hands. 

8 Oio. The exact distinction between 0¿Ao; and BodAouas has been much 
disputed, and is difficult to mark. On the whole it seems that, especially in 
N. T. usage, BovAopa: lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose, delibera- 
tion, Aw on the more emotional aspect of will: in this context it is 
evidently something short of the final act of volition, and practically = ‘wish,’ 
‘desire.’ See especially the full and excellent note in Grm.-Thay. 


17. vu dd: “as it is,’ “as the case really lies”; the contrast is 
logical, not temporal. 

1 olkoüca dv ¿pol ápapría. [Read évowobca with N B, Method. 
(ap. Phot. cod., non autem ap. piph.)] This indwelling Sin cor- 
responds to the indwelling Spirit of the next chapter : a further 
proof that the Power which exerts so baneful an influence is 
not merely an attribute of the man himself but has an objective 
existence. 

18. èv poi, roúr gory, x.7.h. The part of the man in which 
Sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his conscience, but 
his lower self, the ‘ flesh,’ which, if not itself evil, is too easily made 
the instrument of evil. 

wapdxetai pov: ‘lies to my hand,’ ‘within my reach.’ 

ob KABC 47 67** al., Edd.: otx «bpícoxo D E F G K L P &c. 
20. 3 od 066429 BC D EF G al, WH. RV.: 9 où 0660» ¿yo WA KLP 

&c., Tisch. WH. marg. 

21. eöpioxw dpa Tàv vópov: ‘I find then this rule,’ “this con- 
straining principle, hardly ‘this constantly recurring experience, 
which would be too modern. The »óuos here mentioned is akin 
to the črepov vóuov of ver. 23. It is not merely the observed fact 
that the will to do good is forestalled by evil, but the coercion of 
the will that is thus exercised. Lips. seems to be nearest to the 
mark, das Gesetz d. h. die objechv mir auferlegte Nothwendigkett. 

Many commentators, from Chrysostom onwards, have tried to 
make rò» vóuov = the Mosaic Law: but either (i) they read into the 
passage more than the context will allow; or (ii) they give to the 
sentence a construction which is linguistically intolerable. The 
best attempt in this direction is prob. that of Va. who translates, 
‘I find then with regard to the Law, that to me who would fain 
do that which is good, to me (I say) that which is evil is present.’ 
He supposes a double break in the construction: (r) rò» »óuo» 
put as if the sentence had been intended to run “I find then the 
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dx roô cóparos ToU davárou rodrov. In construction rovrov might 
go with eéparos (‘from this body of death’): but it is far better to 
take it in the more natural connexion with dardrov ; ‘the body of 
this death” which already has me in its clutches. Sin and death 
are inseparable : as the body involves me in sin it also involves me 
in mortality; physical death to be followed by eternal, the death of 
the body by the death of the soul. 

25. dpa ody x.r.A. A terse compressed summary of the previous 
paragraph, vv. 7-24, describing in two strokes the state of things 
prior to the intervention of Christ. The expression is that which 
comes from deep feeling. The particular phrases hardly seem to 
need further explanation. 

eixapiord TQ Ged. The true reading is probably xápis 7T @<@. The 

evidence stands thus. 

xápis TQ OH B, Sah., Orig. seme! Hieron. semel. 

xaps 94 rH @e@ N* C* (de C* non liquet, minusc. alig., Boh. Arm., Cyr. 
Alex. Jo.-Damasc. 

$ xápis rot 9«o0 DE 38, de Vulg., Orig.-lat. dis Hieron. semel Ambrstr. 

$ xáp«s ToU Kuplov F G, fg, cf. Iren.-lat. 

elxapior TÍ Oc N*AKLP &c., Syrr. Goth., Orig. dis Chrys. 
Theodrt. af. [evxapirrá OP Method. af. Epiph. cod., sed xaps rá 
Gch vel xáps dt rH Oe Epiph. edd. pr. ; vid. wetsch, Methedises 
von Olympus, i. 204.) 


It is easy to see how the — of B would explain all the rest. The 
reading of the mass of MSS. would be derived from it (not at once but by 
successive steps) by the doubling of two pairs of letters, 


ToyToy| ey lyapic[ ro ]ro6eo. 
The descent of the other readings may be best represented by a table. 


xapic to Oe 


€yyapicro TH Dep 
xápic Ae TH O«Q R xápic roy Beoy (OF) 


Ñ xápic roy Kypioy (Ky) 


The other possibility would be that eòxapıor® rá 9«Q had got reduced to 
xápis TQ Ə by successive dropping of letters. But this must have taken 
place very early. It is also conceivable that xápes 3é preceded xápes only. 


The Inward Conflict. 


Two subjects for discussion are raised, or are commonly treated 
as if they were raised, by this section. (1) Is the experience 
described that of the regenerate or unregenerate man? (2) Is it, 
or is it not, the experience of St. Paul himself? 

1 (a). Origen and the mass of Greek Fathers held that the 
passage refers to the unregenerate man. (i) Appeal is made to 
such expressions as mempapéros twd ri» ápapría» Ver. 14, xarepyd{opas 
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a change in man. But here, whether the moment described is 
before or after the embracing of Christianity, in any case abstraction 
is made of all that is Christian. Law and the seal are brought face 
to face with each other, and there is nothing between them. Not 
until we come to ver. 2g is there a single expression used which 
belongs to Christianity. And the use of it marks that the conflict 
is ended. 

(2) As to the further question whether St. Paul is speaking of 
himself or of ‘some other man’ we observe that the crisis which is 
described here is not at least the same as that which is commonly 
known as his ‘ Conversion. Here the crisis is moral; there it was 
in the first instance intellectual, turning upon the acceptance of 
the proposition that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive 
point in the conflict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it is at least not an intellectual conviction, 
such as might exist along with a severe moral struggle. On the 
other hand, the whole description is so vivid and so sincere, 80 
evidently wrung from the anguish of direct personal experience, 
that it is difficult to think of it as purely imaginary. It is really 
not so much imaginary as imaginative. It is not a literal photo- 
graph of any one stage in the Apostle’s career, but it is a con- 
structive picture drawn by him in bold lines from elements sup- 
plied to him by self-introspection. We may well believe that the 
regretful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to feel the 
conviction of Sin. The incubus of the Law he had felt most 
keenly when he was a ‘Pharisee of the Pharisees.’ Without 
putting an exact date to the struggle which follows we shall prob- 
ably not be wrong in referring the main features of it especially to 
the period before his Conversion. It was then that the powerless- 
ness of the Law to do anything but aggravate sin was brought 
home to him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the natural man with temptation is here gathered 
together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It would 
obviously be a mistake to apply a generalized experience like 
this too rigidly. The process described comes to different men 
at different times and in different degrees; to one early, to an- 
other later; in one man it would lead up to Christianity, in 
another it might follow it; in one it would be quick and sudden, 
in another the slow growth of years. We cannot lay down any 
rule. In any case it is the mark of a genuine faith to be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ It is just in his manner to sum up thus in a sen- 
tence what he is about to expand into a chapter. The break 
occurs at a very suitable place: ch. viii is the true conclusion te 
ch. vii. 
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ended; it gave no help towards the performance of that which it 
required. Nay, by a certain strange perversity in human nature, 
it seemed actually to provoke to disobedience. The very fact 
that a thing was forbidden seemed to make its attractions all the 
greater (Rom. vii. 8). And so the last state was worse than the 
first. The one sentence in which St. Paul sums up his experience 
of Law is 8 »óuov émlyvwois apaprias (Rom. iii. 20). Its effect 
therefore was only to increase the condemnation: it multiplied sin 
(Rom. v. 20); it worked wrath (Rom. iv. 15); it brought man- 
kind under a curse (Gal iii. 10). 

And this was equally true of the individual and of the race ; the 
better and fuller the law the more glaring was the contrast to the 
practice of those who lived under it. The Jews were at the head 
of all mankind in their privileges, but morally they were not much 
better than the Gentiles. In the course of his travels St. Paul was 
led to visit a number of the scattered colonies of Jews, and when 
he compares them with the Gentiles he can only turn upon them 
a biting irony (Rom. ii. 17-29). 

The truth must be acknowledged ; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law was 
most complete just because that law was the best. It stood out 
in history as a monument, revealing the right and condemning 
the wrong, heaping up the pile of human guilt, and nothing 
more. On a large scale for the race, as on a small scale for the 
individual, the same verdict held, 8 »ópov ériyvogis ápaprías. 

Clearly the fault of all this was not with the Law. The fault 
lay in the miserable weakness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). 
The Law, as a code of commandments, did all that it was intended 
to do. But it needed to be supplemented. And it was just this 
supplementing which Christianity brought, and by bringing it set 
the Law in its true light and in its right place in the evolution of 
the Divine plan. St. Paul sees spread before him the whole ex- 
panse of history. The dividing line across it is the Coming of 
the Messiah. All previous to that is a period of Law—first of 
imperfect law, such law as was supplied by natural religion and 
conscience ; and then of relatively perfect law, the law given by 
God from Sinai. It was not to be supposed that this gift of law 
increased the sum of human happiness. Rather the contrary. 
In the infancy of the world, as in the infancy of the individual, 
there was a blithe unconsciousness of right and wrong; impulse 
was followed wherever it led; the primrose path of enjoyment 
had no dark shadow cast over it. Law was this dark shadow. 
In proportion as it became stricter, it deepened the gloom. If 
law had been kept, or where law was kept, it brought with it 
a new kind of happiness; but to a serious spirit like St. Paul’s 
it seemed as if the law was never kept—never satisfactorily 
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kept—at all. There was a Rabbinical commonplace, a stern 
rule of self-judgement, which was fatal to peace of mind: ‘ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law and yet stumble in one point, 
he is become guilty of all’ (Jas. ii. 10; cf. Gal. ñi. 16; Rom. 
x. 5). Any true happiness therefore, any true relief, must be 
sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness and relief which 
St. Paul sought and found in Christ. The last verse of ch. vii 
marks the point at which the great burden which lay upon the 
conscience rolls away; and the next chapter begins with an 
uplifting of the heart in recovered peace and serenity; ‘ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ 

Taken thus in connexion with that new order of things into 
which it was to pass and empty itself, the old order of Law had at 
last its difficulties cleared away. It remained as a stage of 
salutary and necessary discipline. All God's ways are not bright 
upon the surface. But the very clouds which He draws over the 
heavens will break in blessings; and break just at that moment 
when their darkness is felt to be most oppressive. St. Paul him- 
self saw the gloomy period of law through to its end (reXos yap 
»óuov Xpiovds els Sxasroovwny mavıı ro morevovrs Rom. x. 4); and 
his own pages reflect, better than any other, the new hopes and 
energies by which it was succeeded. 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT. 
THE FRUITS OF THE INCARNATION. 


VIII. 1-4. The result of Christ's interposition is to 
dethrone Sin from its tyranny in the human heart, and to 
instal in its stead the Spirit of Christ. Thus what the 
Law of Moses tried to do but failed, the Incarnation has 
accomplished. 

1 This being so, no verdict of “Guilty” goes forth any longer 
against the Christian. He lives in closest union with Christ. 
* The Spirit of Christ, the medium of that union, with all its life- 
giving energies, enters and issues its laws from his heart, dis- 
possessing the old usurper Sin, putting an end to its authority and 
to the fatal results which it brought with it. *For where the old 
system failed, the new system has succeeded. The Law of Moses 
could not get rid of Sin. The weak place in its action was that 
our poor human nature was constantly tempted and fell. But now 
God Himself has interposed by sending the Son of His love to 
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take upon Him that same human nature with all its attributes 
except sin: in that nature He died to free us from sin: and this 
- Death of His carried with it a verdict of condemnation against Sin 
and of acquittal for its victims; ‘so that from henceforth what the 
Law lays down as right might be fulfilled by us who regulate our 
lives not according to the appetites and passions of sense, but at 
the dictates of the Spirit. 


1 ff. This chapter is, as we have seen, an expansion of xápu rẹ 
OH 34 “Inovod Xpwro) roú Kupiov numw in the last verse of ch. vii. It 
describes the innermost circle of the Christian Life from its begin- 
ning to its end—that life of which the Apostle speaks elsewhere 
(Col. iii. 3) as ‘hid with Christ in God.’ It works gradually up 
through the calm exposition and pastoral entreaty of vv. 1-17 to 
the more impassioned outlook and deeper introspection of vv. 18-30, 
and thence to the magnificent climax of vv. 31-39. 


There is evidence that Marcion retained wv. 1-11 of this chapter, probably 
with no very noticeable variation from the text which has come down to us 
(we do not know which of the two competing readings he had in ver. 10). 
Tertullian leaps from viii. 11 to x. a, implying that much was cut out, bot 
we cannot determine how much. 


1. xardxpına. One of the formulae of Justification: xarárpuwwss 
and xaráxpiua are correlative to dixaiwors, Sixaiwpa; both sets of 
phrases being properly forensic. Here, however, the phrase rois 
e X. "I, which follows shows that the initial stage in the Christian 
career, which is in the strictest sense the stage of Justification, has 
been left behind and the further stage of union with Christ has 
succeeded to it. In this stage too there is the same freedom from 
condemnation, secured by a process which is explained more fully 
in ver. 3 (cf. vi. 7-10). The raráxpiois which used to fall upon the 
sinner now falls upon his oppressor Sin. 

pÀ xard cápka tepimatotcw, dAAd xard tvefpa. An interpolation 
introduced (from ver. 4) at two steps: the first clause un) xard odpxa wepiwa- 
rovow in A D* 137, f m Vulg. Pesh. Goth. Arm., Bas. Chrys.; the second 

clause áAAMa xard mveüpa in the mass of later authorities NC DOE K LP &c.; 

the older uncials with the Egyptian and Ethiopic Versions, the Latin Version 


of Origen and perhaps Origen himself with a fourth-century dialogue attri- 
buted to him, Athanasius and others omit both. 


2. 6 vönos tod Mvedparos = the authority exercised by the Spirit 
We have had the same somewhat free use of »ópos in the last 
chapter, esp. in ver. 23 ó vópos roi voós, ó vóuos rrjs dpaprías : it is no 
longer a * code” but an authority producing regulated action such 
as would be produced by a code. 

Tou Mveúparos rijs Lwijs. The gen. expresses the ‘ effect wrought’ 
(Gif.), but it also expresses more : the Spirit brings life because it 
essentially zs life, 
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the sentence, like rj)» Aovyu)v Aarpelay dur in Rom. xii. r, appears to be 

refuted by roy xoAo$íva in Theaet. above. Win. Gr. $ xxxii. 7, p. 290 E. T. 

while recognizing the accus. use ($ lix. g, p. 669 E. T.), seems to prefer to 

take ró ádu». as nom, So too Mey. Lips. &c. 

(2) Is rò advv. active or passive? Gif., after Fri. (cf. also Win. 
uf sup.) contends for the former, on the ground that if d8v». were 
passive it should be followed by r$ »óue not roð »óuov. Tertullian 
(De Res. Carn. 46) gives the phrase an active sense and retains the 
gen., quod invalidum erat legis. Buton the other hand if not Origen 
himself, at least Rufinus the translator of Origen has a passive 
rendering, and treats rov vóuov as practically equivalent to rẹ vóue: 
quod impossibile erat legi*. Yet Rufinus himself clearly uses 
impossibilis in an active sense in his comment; and the Greek of 
Origen, as given in Cramer's Cafena, p. 125, appears to make rò 
adúv, active: Sowep yap 5) daper) lig ices loxupá, ovre xa) y kaxía xol 
rà dm’ aurns dodevn kal abdúvara . . . rod roovrou vópov 9 duos adveards 
dore. Similarly Cyr.-Alex. (who finds fault with the structure of the 
sentence): ró advvaroy, rouriori rà aodevouv. Vulg. and Cod. Clarom. 
are slightly more literal: quod impossibile erat legis. The gen. might 
mean that there was a spot within the range or domain of Law 
marked ‘impossible,’ a portion of the field which it could not 
contro]. On the whole the passive sense appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the Biblical use of adv». and also to give a some- 
what easier construction: if rà dux. is active it is not quite a simple 
case of apposition to the sentence, but must be explained as a sort 
of nom. absolute (‘The impotence of the Law being this that,’ &c., 
Gif.), which seems rather strained. But it must be confessed that 
the balance of ancient authority is strongly in favour of this way of 
taking the words, and that on a point—the natural interpretation of 
language— where ancient authority is especially valuable. 


An induction from the use of LXX and N.T. would seem to show that 
a3uvaros masc. and fem. was always active (so twice in N. T., twenty-two 
times (3 vv. IL] in LXX, Wisd. xvii. 14 rù» dSvrarov óyros vúxra wal df 
ábuvárov d$ov puxámw twedOovcay, being alone somewhat ambiguous and 
peculiar), while 48úy. neut. was always passive (so five times in LXX, seven 
in N. T.). It is true that the exact phrase rd döuvaror does not occur, but 
in Luke xviii. 27 we have rd döuvara wapa dvOpdmoıs duvard ¿ori rapd r$ @e@. 


dv $: not “because” (Fri. Win. Mey. Alf), but “in which” or 
‘wherein,’ defining the point in which the impossibility (inability) 
of the Law consisted. For no6éves 8ià rijs capkós COMP. vii. 22, 23. 
The Law points the way to what is right, but frail humanity is 
tempted and falls, and so the Law's good counsels come to nothing. 

Tov dauroú vióv. The emphatic éavro brings out the community 
of nature between the Father and the Son: cf. rod iiov vlov ver. 38; 
roù vioù rjs dydams avrov Col. i. 13. 


@ The text is not free from suspicion. 
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(comp. T. K. Abbott, ‘ effectually condemned so as to expel"): but it does 
not ap how this was done. The commoner view is T based oa 

viel claims — the incarnate Christ — victory 7 ora Sin, -s 

ing to it, as overcoming it (in a forensic sense), and convicting 

injustice in handing over to cath His own sinless body as if it were sinfal 
Similarly Euthym.-Zig. m — in part. Cyr.-Alex. explains the victory 
of Christ over Sin as over to the Christian through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost an ucharist (dd ris puorieis evAcylas). This is 
at least right in so far as x lays stress on the identification of the Christian 
with Christ. But the victory over sin does not rest on the mere fact of 
sinlessness, but on the absolute severance from sin involved in the Death 
upon the Cross and the Resurrection. 


dv rj capx( goes with xaréxpowe, The Death of Christ has the 
efficacy which it has because it is the death of His Flesh: by means 
of death He broke for ever the power of Sin upon Him (vi. ro; 
Heb. vii. 16; x. ro; 1 Pet, iii. 18); but through the mystical 
union with Him the death of His Flesh means the death of ours 


(Lips.). 

4. 13 Bixalepa: “the justifying,’ Wic., ‘the justification,’ Rhem. 
after Vulg. sustificatio ; Tyn. is better, ‘the rightewesnes requyred 
of (i.e. by) the lawe.’ We have already seen that the proper sense 
of diraiopa is “that which is laid down as right,’ “that which has the 
force of right’: hence it = here the statutes of the Law, as righteous 
statutes. Comp. on i. 32; ii. 26. 


It is not clear how Chrys. (= Euthym.-Zig.) gets for 5uaiepa the sense 
TÒ rédos, Ô oxowös, TÓ karópÜepa. 


Tois ph xarà odpxa weptxarodow: ‘those who walk by the rule 
of the flesh, whose guiding principle is the flesh (and its grati- 
fication). The antithesis of Flesh and Spirit is the subject of 
the next section. 


THE LIFE OF THE FLESH AND THE LIFE OF 
THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 5-11. Compare the two states. The life of self- 
indulgence involves the breach of God's law, hostility to 
Him, and death. Submission to the Spirit brings with it 
true life and the sense of reconciliation. You therefore, 
if you are sincere Christians, have in the presence of the 
Spirit a sure pledge of immortality. 

s These two modes of life are directly opposed to one another. 
If any man gives way to the gratifications of sense, then these and 
nothing else occupy his thoughts and determine the bent of his 
character. And on the other hand, those who let the Holy Spirit 
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cnly is there ‘life’ in the sense that a career so ordered will issue io 
life; it has already in itself the germs of life. As the Spirit itself is 
in Its essence living, so does It impart that which must live. 


For a striking presentation of the Biblical doctrine of Life see Hort, 
Hulsean Lectures, pp. 98 ff., 189 ff. The following may be quoted: ‘ The 
sense of life which Israel enjoyed was, however, best expressed in the choice 
of the name “life” as a designation of that higher communion with God 
which grew forth in due time as the fruit of obedience and faith. The 
pur or wise man or prophet, whose heart had sought the face of the 

rd, was conscious of a second or divine life, of which the first or natural 
life was at once the image and the foundation; a life not imprisoned in 
some secret recess of his soul, but filling his whole self, and overflowing 
upon the earth around him' (p. 98). Add St. Paul's doctrine of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and the intensity of his language becomes intelligible. 


elpfjvn = as we have seen not only (i) the state of reconciliation 
with God, but (ii) the sense of that reconciliation which diffuses 
a feeling of harmony and tranquillity over the whole man. 

7. This verse assigns the reason why the * mind of the flesh is 
death,' at the same time bringing out the further contrast between 
the mind of the flesh and that of the Spirit suggested by the 
description of the latter as not only ‘life’ but “peace. “The mind 
of the flesh is the opposite of peace; it involves hostility to God, 
declared by disobedience to His Law. This disobedience is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of giving way to the flesh. 

8. of 8€: not as AV. “so then, as if it marked a consequence or 
conclusion from ver. y, but *And': ver. 8 merely repeats the 
substance of ver. 7 in a slightly different form, no longer abstract 
but personal The way is thus paved for a more direct application 
to the readers. 

9. èv capri, ... dv xveduar. Observe how the thought mounts 

radually upwards. elvas ev sapri = ‘to be under the domination of 
[e] flesh’; corresponding to this elvas ev svevyuars = “to be under 
the domination of [the] spirit,’ i.e. in the first instance, the human 
spirit. Just as in the one case the man takes his whole bent and 
bias from the lower part of his nature, so in the other case he takes 
it from the highest part of his nature. But that highest part, the 
wveuna, is what it is by virtue of its affinity to God. It is essentially 
that part of the man which holds communion with God: so that 
the Apostle is naturally led to think of the Divine influences which 
act upon the svepa. He rises almost imperceptibly through the 
sveüpa of man to the IIreüua of God. From thinking of the way in 
which the svevua in its best moods acts upon the character he 
passes on to that influence from without which keeps it in its best 
moods. This is what he means when he says eimep IIveüpa @eoš 
olxei év úÚpiv. oixeiv dv denotes a settled permanent penetrative 
influence. Such an influence, from the Spirit of God, St. Pau) 
essumes to be inseparable from the higher life of the Christian. 
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“physical death,’ and to go back for 3% dpapría» not to vi. s ff. but 
to v. 12 ff., so that it would be the sin of Adam and his descendants 
(Aug. Gif. Go.) perpetuated to the end of time. Oltr. objects that 
vexpóy in this case ought to be Ord», but the use of »expó» gives 
a more vivid and pointed contrast to (o7—‘a dead thing.’ 

TÒ dd wredpa [uh Sid Bixarorúvny. Clearly the mvevyua here meant 
is the human s»eüpa which has the properties of life infused into it 
by the presence of the Divine mveipa. (on is to be taken in a wide 
sense, but with especial stress on the future eternal life. &à bao- 
cum» is also to be taken in a wide sense: it includes all the senses 
in which righteousness is brought home to man, first imputed, then 
imparted, then practised. 

11. St. Paul is fond of arguing from the Resurrection of Christ 
to the resurrection of the Christian (see p. 117 sup.). Christ is the 
dxapxñ (1 Cor. xv. 20, 33: the same power which raised Him will 
raise us (1 Cor. vi. 14; a Cor. iv. 14); Phil. ii. 21; r Thess. 
iv. 14). But nowhere is the argument given in so full and complete 
a form as here. The link which connects the believer with Christ, 
and makes him participate in Christ's resurrection, is the possession 
of His Spirit (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 14 rovs ro:undévras da roù "Inoov ¿fe 
ev» airg). 

Sud roô dvorxoúvros adroú Mvedparos. The authorities for the two 
readings, the gen. as above and the acc. &à rà evoixovy adroú veia, 
seem at first sight very evenly divided. For gen. we have a long 
line of authorities headed by NAC, Clem.-Alex. For acc. we bave 
a still longer line headed by B D, Orig. Iren.-lat. 


In fuller detail the evidence is as follows : 


Bà ToU ivowovvros x.T.A. NA C Pš al., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. e. Macedon., 
Boh. Sah. Harcl. Arm. Aeth., Clem.-Alex, Method. (codd. Graec. 
locorum ab Epiphanio citatorum) Cyr.-Hieros codd. plur. et ed. Did. 4/5 
Bas 4/4 Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr.-Alex. ter, al. plur. 

Bid rd dvowow «7A. BD E F G K L P &c., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. e. 
Macedon.; Vulg. Pesh. (Sah. ¿odd.); Iren.-lat. Orig. pluries; Method. 
vers. slav. et codd. Epiphanii 1/3 el — 2/3, Cyr.-Hieros. cod. 
Did.-lat. semel (interp. Hieron.) Chrys. ad loc. Tert. Hil. al. plur. 

When these lists are examined, it will be seen at once that the authorities 

for the gen. are predominantly Alexandrian, and those for the acc. predomi- 
nantly Western. The question is how far in each case this main body is 
reinforced by more independent evidence. From this point of view a some- 
what increased importance attaches to Harcl. Arm. Hippol. Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas. on the side of the gen. and to B, Orig. on the side of the acc. The 
testimony of Method. is not quite clear. The first place in which the 
assage occurs is a quotation from Origen: here the true reading is probably 
ba TÒ tvoixoúv, as elsewhere in that writer. The other two places belong to 
Methodius himself. Here too the Slavonic version has in both cases acc.; 
the Greek preserved in Epiphanius has in one instance acc., in the other gen. 
It is perhaps on the whole probable that Method. himself read acc. and that 
en. is due to Epiphanius, who undoubtedly was in the habit of using gen. 
balancing the opposed evidence we remember that there is a distinct 
Western infusion in both B and Orig. in St. Paul's Epistles, so that the acc 
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Xpiorós (where however Bp. Lightfoot makes the antecedent to & 
not s»eiua but the whole sentence ; his note should be read). The 
key to these expressions is really supplied by the passage before us, 
from which it appears that the communication of Christ to the soul 
is really the communication of His Spirit. And, strange to say, we 
find this language, which seems so individual, echoed not only possibly 
by Ignatius but certainly by St. John. As Mr. Gore puts it (Zamp/on 
Lectures, p. 132), ‘In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. “ He will come 
unto you," “I will come unto you,” “We will come unto you " are 
interchangeable phrases ' (cf. St. John xiv. 16-23). 

This is the first point which must be borne clearly in mind : in 
their relation to the human soul the Father and the Son act through 
and are represented by the Holy Spirit. And yet the Spirit is not 
merged either in the Father or in the Son. This is the comple- 
mentary truth. Along with the language of identity there is other 
language which implies distinction. 

It is not only that the Spirit of God is related to God in the 
same sort of way in which the spirit of man is related to the man. 
In this very chapter the Holy Spirit is represented as standing over 
against the Father and pleading with Him (Rom. viii. 26 £), and 
a number of other actions which we should call * personal” are 
ascribed to Him—' dwelling" (vv. 9, 11), ‘leading’ (ver. r4), 
‘witnessing ' (ver. 16), ‘assisting’ (ver. 26). In the last verse of 
2 Corinthians St. Paul distinctly co-ordinates the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son. And even where St. John speaks of the 
Son as coming again in the Spirit, it is not as the same but as 
‘other’; ‘another Paraclete will He give you” (St. John xiv. 16). 
The language of identity is only partial, and is confined within 
strict limits. Nowhere does St. Paul give the name of ‘Spirit’ to 
Him who died upon the Cross, and rose again, and will return 
once more to judgement. "There is a method running through the 
language of both Apostles, 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is realy an extension, 
a natural if not necessary consequence, of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. As soon as it came to be clearly realized that the 
Son of God had walked the earth as an individual man among 
men it was inevitable that there should be recognized a dis- 
tinction, and such a distinction as in human language could only 
be described as ‘personal’ in the Godhead. But if there was 
a twofold distinction, then it was wholly in accordance with the 
body of ideas derived from the O. T. to say also a threefold 
distinction. 

]t is interesting to observe that in the presentation of this last 
step in the doctrine there is a difference between St. Paul and 
St. John corresponding to a difference in the experience of the 
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two Apostles. In both cases it is this actual experience which 
gives the standpoint from which they write. St. John, who had 
heard and seen and handled the Word of Life, who had stood 
beneath the cross and looked into the empty tomb, when he 
thinks of the coming of the Paraclete naturally thinks of Him 
as “another Paraclete.’ St. Paul, who had not had the same 
privileges, but who was conscious that from the moment of his 
vision upon the road to Damascus a new force had entered into 
his soul, as naturally connects the force and the vision, and sees in 
what he feels to be the work of the Spirit the work also of the 
exalted Son. To St. John the first visible Paraclete and the 
second invisible could not but be different; to St. Paul the in- 
visible influence which wrought so powerfully in him seemed to 
stream directly from the presence of Him whom he had heard 
from heaven call him by his name. 


SONSHIP AND HEIRSHTP. 


VITI. 12-17. Live then as men bound for such a destiny, 
ascetics as to your worldly life, heirs of immortality. The 
Spirit implanted and confirms in you the consciousness of 
your inheritance. It tells you that you are in a special sense 
sons of God, and that you must some day share the glory to 
which Christ, your Elder Brother, has gone. 


Such a destiny has its obligations, To the flesh you owe 
nothing. “If you live as it would have you, you must inevitably 
die. But if by the help of the Spirit you sternly put an end to 
the licence of the flesh, then in the fullest sense you will live. 

^ Why so? Why that necessary consequence? The link is 
here. All who follow the leading of God's Spirit are certainly by 
that very fact special objects of His favour. They do indeed enjoy 
the highest title and the highest privileges. "They are His sons. 

When you were first baptized, and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit sealed your admission into the Christian fold, the 
energies which He imparted were surely not those of a slave. 
You had not once more to tremble under the lash of the Law. 
No: He gave you rather the proud inspiring consciousness of 
men admitted into His family, adopted as His sons. And the 
consciousness of that relation unlocks our lips in tender filial 
appeal to God as our Father. “Two voices are distinctly heard: 
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one we know to be that of the Holy Spirit; the other is the voice 
of our own consciousness. And both bear witness to the same 
fact that we are children of God. But to be a child implies 
something more. The child will one day inherit his father’s 
possessions. So the Christian will one day enter upon that 
glorious inheritance which his Heavenly Father has in store for 
him and on which Christ as his Elder Brother has already entered. 
Only, be it remembered, that in order to share in the glory, it is 
necessary first to share in the sufferings which lead to it. 


12. Lipsius would unite vv. 12, 13 closely with the foregoing; 
and no doubt it is true that these verses only contain the 
conclusion of the previous paragraph thrown into a hortatory 
form. Still it is usual to mark this transition to exhortation by 
a new paragraph (as at vi. 12); and although a new idea (that 
of heirship) is introduced at ver. 14, that idea is only subor- 
dinate to the main argument, the assurance which the Spirit gives 
of future life. See also the note on od» in x. 14. 

18. xveúparı. The antithesis to váp¿ seems to show that this 
is still, as in vv. 4, 5, 9, the human rvevpa, but it is the human 
nyepa in direct contact with the Divine. 

tag mpáfes : of wicked doings, as in Luke xxiii. 51. 

14. The phrases which occur in this section, II»eóuar: Oeo 
äyovraı, ró IIveüpa ovuuaprupei rp wvevpars zuév, are clear proof that 
the other group of phrases év wvevpars elvas, Or ró IIveüpa oixei (évoust) 
ev jpiv are not intended in any way to impair the essential distinct- 
ness and independence of the human personality, "There is no 
such Divine *immanence ' as would obliterate this. "The analogy 
to be kept in view is the personal influence of one human being 
upon another. We know to what heights this may rise. The 
Divine influence may be still more subtle and penetrative, but it is 
not different in kind. 

vioi Geos. The difference between vids and réxvo» appears to be 
that whereas rexvov denotes the natural relationship of child to 
parent, vids implies, in addition to this, the recognized status and 
legal privileges reserved for sons. Cf. Westcott on St. John i. 12 
and the parallels there noted. 

15. nveüna Soudeiag. This is another subtle variation in the 
use of m»ejga. From meaning the human spirit under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit mvecua comes to mean a particular 
state, habit, or temper of the human spirit, sometimes in itself 
(mveùpa (nhoceas Num. v. 14, 30; mv. axndias Is. lxi. 3; sr». sropreiac 
Hos. iv. 12), but more often as due to supernatural influence, good 
or evil (my, copias x.r.A, Is. Xi. 2; s». mAavggeos Is. XiX. 14; s». 
xpicews Is. xxviii. 6; mv. raravifeos Is. xxix. 10 (= Rom. xi. 8); 
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treatise to the question Quis rerum divinarum heres sit? (Mang. i. 
473 ff.). Meaning originally (i) the simple possession of the Holy 
Land, it came to mean (ii) its permanent and assured possession 
(Ps. xxv [xxiv]. 13; xxxvi [xxxvii]. 9, 11 &c.); hence (iii) 
specially the secure possession won by the Messiah (Is. lx. 21; 
Ixi. 7; and so it became (iv) a symbol of all Messianic blessings 
(Matt. v. 5; xix. 29; xxv. 34, &c.). Philo, after his manner, 
makes the word denote the bliss of the soul when freed from the 
body. 
It is an instance of the unaccountable inequalities of usage that whereas 
«Anpovoyet», «Anpovonia occur almost innumerable times in LXX, xAnpovóyuos 
occurs only five times (once in Symmachus); in N.T. there is much greater 
equality (<Anpovopeiy eighteen, &Agporouía fourteen, &Agpovópos fifteen). 
guyxAnpovépor. Our Lord had described Himself as “the Heir’ 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 38). This 
would show that the idea of «Anpovouia received its full Christian 
adaptation directly from Him (cf. also Matt. xxv. 34). 

elrep cuuráoxopev. St. Paul seems here to be reminding his 
hearers of a current Christian saying: cf. 2 Tim. ii. IE morös 6 
Adyos, El yàp ovvarebavope» xal ovínooyer el ùnopévopev xal ovußacı- 
Aevaopev. This is another instance of the Biblical conception of 
Christ as the Way (His Life not merely an example for ours, but 
in its main lines presenting a fixed type or law to which the lives 
of Christians must conform); cf. p. 196 above, and Dr. Hort's 
The Way, the Truth, and the Life there referred to. For eisep see 
on iii. 30. 


SUFFERING THE PATH TO GLORY. 


VIII. 18-25. What though the path to that glory lies 
through suffering? The suffering and the glory alike are 
parts of a great cosmical movement, in which the irrational 
creation joins with man. As tt shared the results of his 
fall, so also will it share in his redemption. Its pangs are 
pangs of a new birth (vv. 18-22). 

Like the mute creation, we Christians too watt painfully 
for our deliverance. Our attitude is one of hope and not of 
possession (VV. 23-25). 

u What of that? For the sufferings which we have to undergo 
in this phase of our career I count not worth a thought in view 
of that dazzling splendour which will one day break through 
the clouds and dawn upon us. *™ For the sons of God will stand 
forth revealed in the glories of their bright inheritance. And for 
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scale. In fact it is nothing short of an universal law that suffering 
marks the road to glory. All the suffering, all the imperfection, 
all the unsatisfied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so 
abundant in external nature as well as in man, do but point forward 
to a time when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be re- 
moved and the frustrated aspirations at last crowned and satisfied ; 
and this time coincides with the glorious consummation which 
awaits the Christian. 

True it is that there goes up as it were an universal groan, from 
creation, from ourselves, from the Holy Spirit who sympathizes 
with us; but this groaning is. but the travail-pangs of the new 
birth, the entrance upon their glorified condition of the risen sons 
of God. 

Aoyifopaı : here in its strict sense, ‘I calculate,’ ‘weigh mentally,’ 
‘count up on the one side and on the other.’ 

dfia ...mpés. In Plato, Gorg. p. 471 E, we have oúlevds dfidés ors 
mpös rù» dAndesav: so that with a slight ellipse oóx df... wpör ri» 
dógav will = ‘not worth (considering) in comparison with the glory. 
Or we may regard this as a mixture of two constructions, (t) oix 
äfıa rìs Sdéns, i. e. ‘not an equivalent for the glory’; comp. Prov. 
vii 11 wa» 3€ ripio our äfıov airis (sc. ris copias) dori», and (a) 
wudevds Adyou da mpds my» ddfav: comp. Jer. xxii. 28 ví rò dyvpor 
após Trà» giro» ; 


The thought has a near parallel in 4 Ezra vil. 3 ff. Compare (e.g.) the 
following (vv. 12-17): Æt facti sunt introitus huius saeculi angusti el 
dolentes et laboriost, pauci autem et mali et periculorum pileni et labore 
magno opere fulti; nam maioris saeculi introitus spatioss es securi et 
facientes immortalitatis fructum. St ergo non ingredientes ingressi fuerint- 
que vivunt angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita... 
iusti autem ferent angusta sperantes spatiosa. Compare also the quotations 
from the Talmud in Delitzsch ad loc. The question is asked, What is the 
way to the world to come! And the kuwa | Through suffering. 


p&doucay: emphatic, ‘is destined to, ‘is certain to” The 
position of the word is the same as in Gal. ili. 23, and serves to 
point the contrast to roù viv kaıpov. 

Séfav: the heavenly brightness of Christ's appearing: see on 
lii. 23. 

eis ġpâs: to reach and include us in its radiance. 

19. ámoxapadoxia : cf. Phil. i. 20 xara rij» aroxapadoriay xal ¿ida 
pov : the verb droxapadoxeiv occurs in Aquila’s version of Ps. xxxvii 
p 7, and the subst. frequently in Polyb. and Plutarch (see 

rm.- Thay. s. v., and Ell. Lft. on Phil. i. 20). A highly expressive 
word ‘to strain forward, lit. ‘await with outstretched head. This 
sense is still further strengthened by the compound, aro- denoting 
diversion from other things and concentration on a single object. 

This passage (especially vv. 17, 22) played a considerable in the 
system di Bacilides, as described ia "Hiro Ref. Omn. Haer. eiie 
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temporibus qui per semetipsum liberabit creaturam. suam et ipse — 
qui derelicta sunt... ecce dies veniunt, quando incipiet Altissimus liberare 
eos qui super terram sunt: Apoc. Bar. xxxii. 6 futurum est ut Fortis 
innovel creaturam suam (= 4 Ezra vii. 75 [Bensly] donec veniant tempora 
illa, in quibus incipies creaturam renovare). The Messiah does not come 
alone: 4 Ezra xiii. 31 non poterit quisque super terram videre filium meum 
wel eos qui cum eo sunt nisi in tempore diei. He collects round Him 
& double multitude, consisting partly of the ten tribes who had been carried 
away into captivity, and partly of those who were left in the Holy Land 
(ibid. vv. 12, 39 ff., 48 £). 


drexdéxera:: another strong compound, where dro- contains the 
same idea of ‘ concentraled waiting” as in droxapadoxía above. 

20. Tj... paTotÓTqTt: paravórns parawrrzro» is the refrain of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 2, &c.; cf. Ps. xxxix. 5, 11 (xxxviii. 6, 
12] cxliv [cxlii]. 4): that is parasov which is * without result’ (uérm), 
‘ineffective, ‘which does not reach its end'—the opposite of 
réeios : the word is therefore appropriately used of the disappointing 
character of present existence, which nowhere reaches the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

éwerdyn: by the Divine sentence which followed the Fall (Gen. 
iii. 17—19). 

oöx éxoóca : not through its own fault, but through the fault of 
man, i. e. the Fall. 

Š,à tòr úroráfavra: ‘by reason of Him who subjected it, i.e. not 
man in general (Lips); nor Adam (Chrys. a4); nor the Devil 
(Go.) but (with most commentators, ancient as well as modern) 
God, by the sentence pronounced after the Fall, It is no argument 
against this reference that the use of & with acc. in such a con- 
nexion is rather unusual (so Lips.). 

em ¿rió qualifies úreráyn. Creation was made subject to 
vanity—not simply and absolutely and there an end, but *in hope 
that, &c. Whatever the defects and degradation of nature, it was 
at least left with the hope of rising to the ideal intended for it. 

21. ór. The majority of recent commentators make örı (= ‘that’) 
define the substance of the hope just mentioned, and not (= * be- 
cause") give a reason for it. The meaning in any case is much 
the same, but this is the simpler way to arrive at it. 

xai adr) Ñ «ries: not only Christians but even the mute creation 
with them. 

dd Tris Souheias tis $8opüs. dovAcias corresponds to vrrerdyn, the 
state of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay. The 
opposite to this is the full and free development of all the powers 
which attends the state of ófa. ‘Glorious liberty’ is a poor 
translation and does not express the idea: 8ó£a, “the glorified state,’ 
is the leading fact, not a subordinate fact, and ¿Aeuóepta is its 
characteristic, ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God.’ 

22. cidapev yáp introduces a fact of common knowledge (though 
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the apprehension of it may not have been so common as he 
assumes) to which the Apostle appeals. 

ovorevale kai auvwöiveı. It seems on the whole best to take the 
ev»- in both instances as =‘ together,’ i.e. in all the parts of which 
creation is made up (so. Theod.-Mops. expressly: Boúderas 58 
elmet drı avupuvios éwidelxyuvrat rovro waca h xrloıs' Iva TÒ rapá wdons 
TÒ atrd yéveada: dpolws, wradedoy Tovrous Thy wpös dravras xowwrlar 
alpeiodaı ry raw AuEnpay xaprepla). Oltr. gets out of it the sense of 
‘inwardly ? (=er éavrois), which it will not bear: Fri. Lips. and 
others, after Euthym.-Zig. make it = ' z/z/4 men’ or ‘with the 
children of God’; but if these had been pointed to, there would 
not be so clear an opposition as there is at the beginning of the 
next verse (od uóro» é, ¿AM xal avrol), The two verses must be 
kept apart. 

23. oó pdvor 84. Not only does nature groan, but we Christians 
also groan: our very privileges make us long for something more. 

Thy dwapxiy ToU Mvedparos: ‘the first-fruits, or first instalment 
of the gift of the Spirit.’ St. Paul evidently means all the 
phenomena of that great outpouring which was specially charac- 
teristic of the Apostolic Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, 
the varied charismata bestowed upon the first Christians (r Cor. 
xii. &c.), but including also the moral and spiritual gifts which were 
more permanent (Gal. v. 22f.). The possession of these gifts 
served to quicken the sense of the yet greater gifts that were to 
come. Foremost among them was to be the transforming of the 
earthly or ‘ psychical’ body into a spiritual body (r Cor. xv. 44 ff.). 
St. Paul calls this a ‘deliverance,’ i.e. a deliverance from the ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to’: for arolúrpwo:is see on iii. 24. 


Txovres fjeis: Aueis is placed here by NAC 5. 47. 8o, also by Tisch. 
RV. and (in brackets) by WH. 


vioGeciay: see on ver. 15 above. Here viod. = the manifested, 
realized, act of adoption—its public promulgation. 

24. Tjj yàp &Amidı doóbnuev. The older commentators for the 
most part (not however Luther Beng. Fri.) took the dat. here as 
dative of the instrument, ‘ by hope were we saved.’ Most moderns 
(including Gif. Go. Oltr. Mou. Lid.) take it as dat. modi, ‘in hope 
were we saved;” the main ground being that it is more in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul to say that we were saved dy 
faith, or from another point of view—looking at salvation from the 
side of God—¿y grace (both terms are found in Eph. ii. 8) than dy 
hope. This seems preferable. Some have held that Hope is here 
only an aspect of Faith: and it is quite true that the definition c 
Faith in Heb. xi. 1 (for« de wiorıs ¿Ami(opeyey indoracis, mpuyparar 
Deyxos ov BAesroucro»), makes it practically equivalent to Hope. But 
that is just one of the points of distinction between Ep. to Heb. 

P 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. s f. (‘ Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn. Theol. p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness in 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. 28 f., 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the nations, but not merely by 
force ; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schúrer, op. 
cit. p. 456). 

if we compare these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways in which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking. (1) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him : it is creation's yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel: *the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more” (Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is ‘to serve him beneath the yoke’ (id. ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O. T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘sons of God’ are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves. 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists in 
our prayers. 


* Nor are we alone in our struggles “he Holy Spirit sup- 
perts our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession ; 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity : and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. s f. (' Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
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those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him : it is creation's yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
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Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
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Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The “sons of God” are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves. 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists in 
our prayers. 


* Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
perts our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession ; 
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speech may well lay to heart, that all prayer need not be formu- 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desires (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value given to them beyond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct from the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at taking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the triple formula of 
2 Cor. xiii. 14; Matt. xxviii. 19. Oltr. however makes rò svepa in 
both verses = “the human spirit,” against the natural sense of 
bwepevrvyxárec and úrep áyiwv, which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against xarà Ged», which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit. 

bwepevrvyxave: is decisively attested (Ñ*A BD FG &c.). Text. Recept. 

has the easier ivrvyxáre intp $uQr, 

27. õn. Are we to translate this * because’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. Oltr. Lips, Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take ¿rs as assigning a reason for olde ri rà pópa, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still ‘know’ the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not xarà Ged» and 
not úrip dyiov. It seems best therefore to make grs describe the 
nature of the Spirit’s intercession. 

xarà Gedy = xarà rò OéAnua roi Beov: cf. 3 Cor. vii. 9-11. 

The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory 

their de saints, such o Moses (Ass. Moys. xi. 11, 17; xii. 6), jadis 

(Apoc. Bar. ii. 2): cf. Weber, p. 287 fl. But they håve nothing like the 

teaching of these verses. 


THE ASCENDING PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


VIII. 28-30. With what a chain of Providential care 
does God accompany the course of His chosen! In eternity, 
the plan laid and their part in it foreseen; in time, first 
their call, then their acquittal, and finally their reception 
into glory. 

* Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 
» Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them! First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects of His care and instruments of His purpose 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian life—all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase xarà mpóóeoo, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which God directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will. The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how ‘ God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.’ We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Will and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God’ St. Paul na- 
turally strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them : and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For mpödeoıs see on ch. ix. 11 ñ xar exdoynv mpóbeois roù Oeoú, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man (xar' oixeíav mpoaipeoww Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers generally): comp. also Eph. i. 11; iii. 11; 2 Tim. 
i. 9. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Greek theology that it received a bias in 
the Free- Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 inf.) 
which it never afterwards lost, and which seriously prejudiced its exegesis 
wherever this question was concerned. Thus in the present instance, the great 
mass of th- Greek commentators take xard #pé@co.v to mean “in accordance 
with the man's own mpoaipegıs or free act of choice’ (see the extracts in 
Cramer's Catena ‘e cod. Monac.’; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.). 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems inclined to take it of the propostium 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. If so, it refers to 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 


conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose is 
intended! and decides that it would not be wrong to answer mhr re Tot 
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nat wpoepige. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God's purpose in respect to him. This is exactly 
defined as ‘ conformity to the image of His Son.’ 

cuupépgous denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

Tis eixóvos. As the Son is the image of the Father (s Cor. iv. 
4; Col. i. 15), so the Christian is to reflect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His döfa, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

els rd elvas aúrdy mpwrdétoxoy dv wodXdois dBeAéois. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His ‘brethren.’ They are a ‘family,’ 
the entrance into which is through the Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the * Eldest-born * (mperoroxos ex ré» 
vexpú», iva yévgras dv müci» aùròs mporevov Col. i. 18). This is 
different from the ‘first-born of all creation’ (Col. i. 15).  speréó- 
roxos is a metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. 1g it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot's note on the passage in Col.). 

80. oóg bà mpowpice x.r.A Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the ófa in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
éxddecev, ediraiwoev, éDoface, These are not quite exhaustive: 
jyíace» might have been inserted after edxaiwoev; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of édcatwoev and a necessary 
condition of édéface: in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call ; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory. exudeoev and éüwaíocev are both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past: éBófaee» is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied in edd£ane» 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘ before nor after.’ 


VIII. 31-39.] LIFE 1N THE SPIRIT 219 


THB PROOFS AND ASSURANCE OF DIVINE LOVER. 


VIII. 81-89. With the proofs of God's love before him, 
the Christian has nothing to fear. God, the Fudge, is on 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes for him 
(vv. 31-34). 

The love of God in Christ ts so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions—nay, all forms and phases of 
being—are powerless to intercept tt, or to bar the Christian's 
triumph (vv. 35-39). 


s What conclusion are we to draw from this? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear? " As Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Son who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation? ® Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, * who shall condemn? For us Christ has died; I should 
say rather rose again; and not only rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father's side, and there pleads continually for us. * His love 
ig our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it; % though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own 
generation, he described them as ‘for God's sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.’ * We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. * For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal ; not life or its negation; not any hierarchy of spirits; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; no dimension of 
space; no world of being invisible to us now, —will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us in 
Jesus Messiah our Lord. 


320 EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS [VIII. 32, 83. 


82. ds ye roô liou uloG olx d$eícaro. A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence: ds ye, ‘the same 
God who’; rov Biov viov, ‘His own Son,’ partaker of His own 
nature; oux épeicaro, the word which is used of the offering of 
Isaac in Gen. xxii. 16, and so directly recalls that offering—the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. v. 6—10. 

83-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. /ex/ (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. Ell 
Gif. Va. Lid. There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses Oeòs ó diay ríe ó raraxpioy; God is conceived of as 
judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35: Christ proved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. 1. 8, g * He is near that justifieth men; 
who will contend with me? ... Behold, the Lord God will help 
me; who is he that shall condemn me?' This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases ¿ó xaraxpwé» and ó das» form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one with what precedes, the other 
with what follows, 


On the view taken above, Oeds ó Buaiv and Xpords 'Inoo9s ó dsofavém 
are both answers to ris é4«aAéce«; and ris ó xaraspırür ; ris hpäs xwplon; 
are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by dead, in the other 
by ¿vr. bxip uav. We observe also that on this ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34. The rapid succession of thought which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full ce with the spirit of the 


assage. 

Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at 3am, and to make ris 
iqxaAécev; ris ô raraxpivam; two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri. Lips. Weiss Oltr. Go. Others again (RV. marg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (@eds à dixaaw; ¿yruyX. bwép 
juXv;) But these repeated challenges do not give such a nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning. 


33. ris éyxaMce ; another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; * Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God?” 

dxhexrúóv. We have already seen (note on i. E) that with 
St. Paul Anroi and ¿xdexroí are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14) but are rather to be identified. By reading 
into xAnroí the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects of God's 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de- 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘ se- 
lected’ for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will. 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue in salvation, 
the “glory” reserved for them; this lies as it were at the end of 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. 5 f. (‘ Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn. Theol. p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness in 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. 28 f., 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the nations, but not merely by 
force; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schürer, of. 
cst. p. 456). 

1f we compare these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways in which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking. (1) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him : it is creation's yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel: “the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more” (Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is ‘to serve him beneath the yoke’ (d. ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O.T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘sons of God’ are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves. 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists in 
our prayers. 


* Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
ports our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession ; 
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speech may well lay to heart, that all prayer need not be formu- 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desires (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value given to them bevond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct from the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at taking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the triple formula of 
s Cor. xiii. 14; Matt. xxviii. 19. Oltr. however makes rò svepa in 
both verses = “the human spirit,’ against the natural sense of 
Urepevruyxáves and únrep dyíw», which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against xará Oeó», which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit, 

dreperruyxáves is decisively attested (NTA B DF G &c). Text. Recept. 
has the easier vrvyyxdve: intp huv. 

27. õn. Are we to translate this ‘because’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. Oltr. Lips. Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take örı as assigning a reason for olde ri rà fpómpya, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still ‘know’ the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not xarà Gedy and 
not úxep dyioy. It seems best therefore to make őr: describe the 
nature of the Spirit’s intercession. 

nara Gedy = xarà rà OéAnpa roi Oeoú: cf. 2 Cor. vii. 9-11. 

The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory prayer of 
their great saints, such as Moses (Ass. Moys. xi. 11, 17; xii. 6), Jeremiah 
(Apoc. Bar. ii. 2): cf. Weber, p. 287 ff But they hive nothing like the 
teaching of these verses. 


THE ASCENDING PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


VIII. 28-80. With what a chain of Providential care 
does God accompany the course of His chosen! In eternity, 
the plan laid and their part in it foreseen ; in time, first 
their call, then their acquittal, and finally their reception 
into glory. 

® Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 
* Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them! First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects of His care and instruments of His purpose. 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian life—all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase xarà mpödeow, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which God directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how * God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.’ We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Will and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God’ St. Paul na- 
turally strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them: and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For mpódeois see on ch. ix. II 9 kar exdoynv mpdbeots roù Oeov, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man (xar' oixeiav mpoaipeoww "Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers generally): comp. also Eph. i. 11; iii. 11; 2 Tim. 
i. 9. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Greek theology that it received a bias in 
the Free- Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 inf.) 
which it never afterwards lost, and which seriously prejudiced its exegesis 
wherever this question was concerned. "l'hus in the present instance, the great 
mass of thc Greek commentators take xarà mpódeoiy to mean “in accordance 
with the man's own mpoaipeors or free act of choice” (see the extracts in 
Cramer's Catena ‘e cod. Monac. ; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.). 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems inclined to take it of the propositum 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. If so, it refers to 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 


conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose is 
intended! and decides that it would not be wrong to answer rhy re Tov 
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nat wpodpice. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God’s purpose in respect to him. This is exactly 
defined as ‘ conformity to the image of His Son.’ 

ouppdphoug denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

tis eixóvos. As the Son is the image of the Father (s Cor. iv. 
4; Col. i. 15), so the Christian is to reflect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His döfa, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

els rd elvas auróv mpwróroxov dy wodXdois d8eAgois. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His ‘brethren.’ They are a ‘family,’ 
the entrance into which is through the Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the ‘ Eldest-born' (mpwroroxos dr ré» 
vexpav, iva yévgras dv näcı aurós mporeva» Col. i. 18). This is 
different from the ‘first-born of all creation’ (Col. i. 15). sperd- 
roxos is a metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. r8 it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot's note on the passage in Col.). 

80. oóg bé mpowpice x.T.A Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the ófa in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
éxddeoev, edixaiwoev, edufare. These are not quite exhaustive: 
jyíace» might have been inserted after «dixaiwoev; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of éd«aiwoev and a necessary 
condition of éóó£aee: in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory. exudeve» and éd:xaiwoew are both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past: édéfacev is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied in e3ó£ace» 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘ before nor after.’ 


VIII. 381-389.) LIFE 1N THE SPIRIT 219 


THB PROOFS AND ASSURANCE OF DIVINE LOVB. 


VIII. 81-89. With the proofs of God's love before him, 
the Christian has nothing to fear. God, the Fudge, ts on 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes for him 
(vv. 31-34). 

The love of God in Christ i$ so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions—nay, all forms and phases of 
being—are powerless to intercept tt, or to bar the Christian's 
triumph (vv. 35-39). 


? What conclusion are we to draw from this? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear? As Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Son who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation? * Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, % who shall condemn? For us Christ has died; I should 
say rather rose again; and not only rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father's side, and there pleads continually for us. ™ His love 
is our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it; “though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own 
generation, he described them as ‘for God's sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.’ * We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. **For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal; not life or its negation ; not any hierarchy of spirits; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; **no dimension of 
space; no world of being invisible to us now,—will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us in 
jesus Messiah our Lord. 


220 EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS [VIII. 32, 88. 


82. ös ye roô [Siow uloG odx épeicaro, A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence: & ye, ‘the same 
God who’; roù ldiov viov, ‘His own Son,” partaker of His own 
nature; oix épelvaro, the word which is used of the offering of 
Isaac in Gen. xxii. 16, and so directly recalls that offering—the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. v. 6-10. 

83-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. ¿exf (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. Ell 
Gif. Va. Lid.). There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses Geds ó ĉaron ris ó xaraxpwev; God is conceived of as 
Judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35: Christ proved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. 1. 8, g ‘ He is near that justifieth men ; 
who will contend with me?... Behold, the Lord God will help 
me; who is he that shall condemn me?’ This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases ó «xaraxpwe» and ó dca» form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one with what precedes, the other 
with what follows, 


On the view taken above, @eds ó 3:xa: and Xpords "Incovs ó dwo8ards 
are both answers to ris éysadéoe; and ris ó xaranpırwr; ris pâs xeploe; 
are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by 3wa:ú», in the other 
by irr. rèp hav. We observe also that on this view ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34. The rapid succession of un which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full accordance with the spirit of the 

assage. 
" Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at Jucuüv, and to make ris 
dyalcoeı; ris Ó raraxpivóm ; two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri. Lips. Weiss Oltr. Go. Others again (RV. marg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (@eds ó dam; lvrvyx. ixl 
uâ ;) But these repeated challenges do not give such a nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning. 


33. tis dyxakécve:; another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; * Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God?’ 

dxdexróv. We have already seen (note on i. r) that with 
St. Paul «Anroi and éxAexroi are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14) but are rather to be identified. By reading 
into «Anroi the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects of God's 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de- 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘ se- 
lected’ for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will. 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue in salvation, 
the “glory” reserved for them; this lies as it were at the end of 
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Oavarespeda Any rhv vuépav: cf. 1 Cor. xv. 31 xaf iuépas 
dnoßsnorw: ‘tota die, hoc est, omni vitae meae tempore ' Orig. 

wpóBara oġayñs: sheep destined for slaughter; cf. Zech. xi. 4 
rá spofara ris apayas (cf. Jer. xii. 3 rpóBara eis apayñv Cod. Marchal. 
marg.). 


The Latin texts of this verse are marked and characteristic. Tertullian, 
Scorp. 13 Tua causa mortificamur tota die, deputati sumus wt pecora tugu- 
lationis. Cyprian, Test. iii. 18 (the true text; cf. Epist. xxxi. 4) Causa tui 
eccidimur tota die, deputati sumus ut oves victimas. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Tract. in Ps. cxviii. (ed. Zingerle, p. 429) Propter te mortificamsur tota die, 
deputati sumus sicut oves occistonis. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. II. xxii. a 
(Latine ; cf. IV. xvi. 2) Propter te morte afficimur tota die, aestimats sumus 
wf oves occisionis. (Similarly Cod. Clarom Speculum Augustini, codd. ML) 
Vulgate (Cod. Amiat.) Propter te mortifcamur tota die, aestimati sumus 
u! oves occisionis. Here two types of text stand out clearly: that of Cyprian 
at one end of the scale, and that of the Vulgate (with which we may group 
Tren.-lat. Cod. Clarom. and the Sfecw/um) at the other. Hilary stands 
between, having deputati in common with Cyprian, but on the whole leaning 
rather to the lates group. The most difficult problem is presented by 
Tertullian, who approaches Cyprian in 7a causa and deputati, and the 
Vulgate group in mortificamur: in pecora iugulationis he stands alone. 
This passage might seem to favour the view that in Tertullian we had the 
primitive text from which all the rest were derived. That hypothesis how- 
ever would be difficult to maintain systematically; and in any case there 
must be a large element in Tertullian's text which is simply individual. 
The text before us wand be said to give a glimpse of the average position of 
a problem which is still some way from solution. 


87. óweprixüpev. Tertullian and Cyprian represent this by the 
coinage supervincimus (Vulg. Cod. Clarom. Hil. superamus) ; ‘ over- 
come strongly’ Tyn.; ‘are more than conquerors’ Genev., happily 
adopted in AV. 

Sid tod dyamycavtos pâs points back to rs dydmms rov Kpicros 
in ver. 35. 

38. oUre äyyekoı oUre dpxai. “And He will call on all the host 
of the heavens and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of 
power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, and 
the other powers on the earth, over the water, on that day’ Enoch 
Ixi. ro. St. Paul from time to time makes use of similar Jewish 
designations for the hierarchy of angels: so in r Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. i. 21 urxn, e£ovoia, óvvajus, kvpiórgs, may Övopa dvopalóuevo» : 
ii. 10; vi. 12; Col. i. 16 (0nóvoi, xvpiórgres, apxai, é€ovcia) ; ii. ro, 
15. The whole world of spirits is summed up in Phil. ii. ro as 
€moupdysor, Emiye.oı, xarax0óvios. It is somewhat noticeable that whereas 
the terms used are generally abstract, in several places they are 
made still more abstract by the use of the sing. instead of plur., 
Gray xarapynon macay apyny kai macav e£ovgía» xai Üvragu» E Cor. xv. 
24; Ümepavw maons apxns «ai efovaías «TA. Eph. i. 21; $ xejoM 
naons apxns xal e£ovaias Col. iL ro. 
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It is also true (as pointed out by Weiss, B:5/. Theol. $ 104; 
Anm. 1. 3) that the leading passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
angels are those in which his language aims at embracing the 
whole xdapos. He is very far from a Opnoreia rar ayyeAor such as he 
protests against in the Church at Colossae (Col. ii. 18). At the 
same time the parallels which have been given (see also below 
under durdues) are enough to show that the Apostle must not be 
separated from the common beliefs of his countrymen. He held 
that there was a world of spirits brought into being like the rest of 
creation by Christ (Col. i, 16). These spirits are ranged in 
a certain hierarchy to which the current names are given. They 
seem to be neither wholly good nor wholly bad, for to them too 
the Atonement of the Cross extends (Col. i. 20 amoxaradddéat rà 
wá»ra els adróy . . . eire rà émi ris yrs eire rà dv rois ovpavois). There 
is a sense in which the Death on the Cross is a triumph over them 
(Col. ii. 1 5). They too must acknowledge the universal sovereignty 
of Christ (r Cor. xv. 24; cf. Eph. i. ro); and they form part of 
that kingdom which He hands over to the Father, that * God may 
be all in all? (z Cor. xv. 28). On the whole subject see Everling, 
Die paulinische Angelologie u. Ddmonologie, Göttingen, 1888. 

For äyyeAoı the Western text (D E F G, Ambrstr. Aug. Amb.) has 
dyyaos. There is also a tendency in the Western and later authorities to 


insert obre ¿fovoía: before or after ápxaí, obviously from the parallel passages 
in which the words occur together. 


oöre 8urduers. There is overwhelming authority (Ñ A B C D &c.) 
for placing these words after oúre péAAovra. We naturally expect 
them to be associated with apyai, as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 ; Eph. i. 21. 
It is possible that in one of the earliest copies the word may have 
been accidentally omitted, and then added in the margin and re- 
inserted at the wrong place. We seem to have a like primitive 
corruption in ch. iv. 12 (rois oroixovai»). But it is perhaps more 
probable that in the rush of impassioned thought St. Paul inserts 
the words as they come, and that thus oüre $vrdues may be slightly 
belated. It has been suggested that St. Paul takes alternately 
animate existences and inanimate. When not critically controlled, 
the order of association is a very subtle thing. 

For the word compare “the angels of power' and “the other powers on 
the earth’ in the passage from the Book of Enoch quoted above; also Test. 
XII Patr. Levi 3 ¿y r@ rpiry (sc. oupavyy) eloiv al vráues ræv mapeuBoAGv, 
ol rax0évres els )uépar epiceos, soroa: ixcixnow ¿y Tois uveúpac: THS wAdyns 
wai Tov BeMap. 

89. oüre Uyepa oüre Bádos. Lips. would give to the whole 
context a somewhat more limited application than is usually 
assigned to it. He makes ore éveor. . . Baños all refer to angelic 
powers: “neither now nor at the end of life (when such spirits 
were thought to be most active) shall the spirits either of the 
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height or from the depth bar our entrance into the next world, 
where the love of Christ will be still nearer to us’ This is also 
the view of Origen (see below). But it is quite in the manner of 
St. Paul to personify abstractions, and the sense attached to them 
cannot well be too large: cf. esp. Eph. iii. 18 rí rò wAdros xai neos 
xdi vyyos xai Bábos, and 2 Cor. x. 5 war vyeya emapópevov xara Tis 
yrocews rov Ocov. 

The common patristic explanation of (opa is ‘things above the heavens,’ 
and of Bá6os, ‘things beneath the earth.” Theod. Monach. óeyua pi» rà 
dyay éwi8ofa, Bádos 82 +à Adyar ddofa. Theodoret Bá6os 82 T) erra», 
Uywpa T)v Bacidelay. Origen (in Cramer's Catena) explains Vega of the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ ¡Eph. vi. 12), and 
Bados of rà xarax0óvia, The expanded version of Rufinus approaches still 
more nearly to the theory of Lipsius: Similiter et altitudo et profundum 
impugnant nos, sicut et David dicit multi A ad debellant me de alto: sine 
dubio cum a — nequitiae de caelestibus urgeretur: et sicut iterum 
dicit: de profundis clamavi ad te, Domine: cum ab his Qui im inferne 
deputati sunt et gehennae spiritibus impugnaretur. 
oUre Tis xriots érépa. The use of érépa and not @àn seems to 

favour the view that this means not exactly *any other created 
thing ' but ‘ any other kind of creation,’ ‘any other mode of being,’ 
besides those just enumerated and differing from the familiar world 
as we see it. 


Origen (in Cramer) would like to take the passage in this way. He asks 
M there may not be another creation besides this visible one, ‘in its nature 
visible though not as yet seen '—a description which might seem to anticipate 
the discoveries of the microscope and telescope. Comp. Balfour, Foundations 
of Belief, p. 7I f. "It is impossible therefore to resist the conviction that 
there must be an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting which 
science never can give us any information, even in our dreams. We must 
conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of the illimit- 
able world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed by we know 
not what; alittle better endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be conceived, whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature.’ 


amd ris Aydıms ToÜ Oeo ris dv Xpioro "Inooú. This is the full 
Christian idea. The love of Christ is no doubt capable of being 
isolated and described separately (2 Cor. v. 14; Eph. iii. 19), but 
the love of Christ is really a manifestation of the love of God. 
A striking instance of the way in which the whole Godhead 
co-operates in this manifestation is ch. v. 5-8: the love of God 
is poured out in our hearts through he Holy Spirit, because Christ 
died for us; and God commends His love because Christ died. 
The same essential significance runs through this section (note 


esp. vv. 31-35, 39). 
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THE APOSTLE’S SORROW OVER ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF. 


IX. 1-5. The thought of this magnificent prospect fills 
me with sorrow for those who seem to be excluded from it— 
my own countrymen for whom I would willingly sacrifice 
my dearest hopes—excluded too in spite of all their special 
privileges and their high destiny. 


How glorious the prospect of the life in Christ! How mournful 
the thought of those who are cut off from it! There is no 
shadow of falsehood in the statement I am about to make. As 
one who has his life in Christ I affirm a solemn truth; and my 
conscience, speaking under the direct influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, bears witness to my sincerity. *There is one grief that 
I cannot shake off, one distressing weight that lies for ever at my 
heart. * Like Moses when he came down from the mount, the prayer 
has been in my mind: Could I by the personal sacrifice of my 
own salvation for them, even by being cut off from all communion 
with Christ, in any way save my own countrymen? Are they not 
my own brethren, my kinsmen as far as earthly relationship is 
concerned? ‘Are they not God's own privileged people? They 
bear the sacred name of Israel with all that it implies; it is they 
whom He declared to be His ‘son,’ His ‘ firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22) ; 
their temple has been illuminated by the glory of the Divine 
presence; they are bound to Him by a series of covenants re- 
peatedly renewed ; to them He gave a system of law on Mount 
Sinai; year after year they have offered up the solemn worship of 
the temple ; they have been the depositories of the Divine promises ; 
stheir ancestors are the patriarchs, who were accounted righteous 
before God; from them in these last days has come the Messiah 
as regards his natural descent—that Messiah who although sprung 
from a human parent is supreme over all things, none other than 
God, the eternal object of human praise! 


LX-XI. St. Paul has now finished his main argument. He 
has expounded his conception of the Gospel. But there still 
remains a difficulty which could not help suggesting itself to 
every thoughtful reader, and which was continually being raised 
by one class of Christians at the time when he wrote. How is 
this new scheme of righteousness and salvation apart from law 


Q 
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consistent with the privileged position of the Jews? They had 
been the chosen race (we find St. Paul enumerating their privileges), 
through them the Messiah had come, and yet it appeared they 
would be rejected if they would not accept this new righteousness 
by faith. How is this consistent with the justice of God? 

The question has been continually in the Apostle's mind. It 
has led him to emphasize more than once the fact that the new 
evayyédoy if for both Jew and Greek, is yet for the Jew first (i. 16; 
ii. 9). It has led him to lay great stress on the fact that the Jews 
especially had sinned (ii. 17). Once indeed he has begun to 
discuss it directly (iii. r); ‘ What advantage then is there in being 
a Jew?’ but he postponed it for a time, feeling that it was n 
first to complete his main argument. He has dwelt on the fact 
that the new way of salvation can be proved from the Old Testa- 
ment (chap. iv). Now he is at liberty to discuss in full the question: 
How is this conception of Christ’s work consistent with the fact of 
the rejection of the Jews which it seems to imply? 

The answer to this question occupies the remainder of the 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle, chaps. ix-xi, generally considered 
to be the third of its principal divisions. The whole section may 
be subdivided as follows: in ix. 6-29 the faithfulness and justice of 
God are vindicated; in ix. 30-x. 21 the guilt of Israel is proved; 
in chap. xi St. Paul shows the divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
and looks forward prophetically to a future time when Israel will 
be restored, concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom 
of God as far exceeding all human speculation. 


Marcion seems to have omitted the whole of this chapter with the possible 
exception of vv. 1-3. Tert. who passes from viii. II to x. 2 says salio ef 
Ate amplissimum abruptum intercisas scripturae (Ado. Marc. v. 14). See 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Kanons p. 518. 


L. We notice that there is no grammatical connexion with the 
preceding chapter. A new point is introduced and the sequence 
of thought is gradually made apparent as the argument proceeds. 
Perhaps there has been a pause in writing the Epistle, the amanu- 
ensis has for a time suspended his labours. We notice also that 
St. Paul does not here follow his general habit of stating the 
subject he is going to discuss (as he does for example at the 
beginning of chap. iii), but allows it gradually to become evident. 
He naturally shrinks from mentioning too definitely a fact which is 
to him so full of sadness. It will be only too apparent to what he 
refers; and tact and delicacy both forbid him to define it more 
exactly. 

dindecar Myo ¿v Xpioro: ‘I speak the truth in Christ, as one 
united with Christ’; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17 A os e eÜuxpweias, ddd’ os 
ex Oe00, xardvavrs O«oU ev Xpiorg@ hadovpev: xii. rg. St. Paul has just 
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described that union with Christ which will make any form of sin 
impossible; cf. viii. 1, 10; and the reference to this union gives 
solemnity to an assertion for which it will be difficult to obtain full 
credence. 

od peóBopas. A Pauline expression. 1 Tim. ii. 7 aAndeav Aéyo, 
ov Wevdouas: 2 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 20. 

ouppaptupodons: cf. ii. 15; viii. 16. The conscience is personified 
so as to give the idea of a second and a separate witness. Cf. 
Oecumenius ad loc. péya Oédes eirreiv, did mpooborowi rp riorevÓn»a:, 
rpeis emcepdpevos paprupas, Tò» Xpıoröv, rd “Aytoy Ilveüpa, kai rr» davrou 
owweiönow. 

dy Mvesnarı ‘Ayi with ouppaprupovons. St. Paul adds further 
solemnity to his assertion by referring to that union of his spirit 
with the Divine Spirit of which he had spoken in the previous 
chapter. Cf. viii. 16 abró rò Hvevua avupaprvpei rQ mveúpars Nui». 

St. Paul begins with a strong assertion of the truth of his 
statement as a man does who is about to say something of the 
truth of which he is firmly convinced himself, although facts and 
the public opinion of his countrymen might seem to be against 
him. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. spórepov de B3duaBe8aciras epi by pede 
Adyew Swep woMhois €0os mou Gray peAAwoi ri Aéyew wapà Tois woAAois 
exvorovyevor kal iwép od apólpa éavrovs elos memeqwóres, 

2. 6n: ‘that,’ introducing the subordinate sentence dependent on 
the idea of assertion in the previous sentence. St. Paul does not 
mention directly the cause of his grief, but leaves it to be inferred 
from the next verse. 

Auwy (which is opposed to xapá Jn. xvi. 20) appears to mean 
grief as a state of mind; it is rational or emotional: óy on the 
other hand never quite loses its physical associations ; it implies 
the anguish or smart of the heart (hence it is closely connected with 
vy xapdig) which is the result of Avan. 


With the grief of St. Paul for his countrymen, we may compare the griel 
of a Jew writing after the fall of Jerusalem, who feels both the misfortune 
and the sin of his people, and who like St. Paul emphasizes his sorrow by 
enumerating their close relationship to God and their ancestral pride: 
4 Ezra viii. 15-18 e£ nunc dicens dicam, de omni homine tu magis scis, de 

autem tuo, ob quem doleo, et de haereditate tua, Propter quam lugeo, et 
propter. Israel, propler quem tristis sum, et de semine lacob, propter. quod 
conturbor. Ibid. x. 6-8 non vides luctum nostrum et quae nobis contigerunt ? 
uoniam Sion mater nostra omnium in tristitia contristatur, et humilitate 
umılıala est, et luget validissime ... 21 22 vides enim quoniam sanctifi- 
catio nostra deserta effecta est, et altare nostrum demoittum est, el templum 
nostrum destructum est, el psalterium nostrum humiliatum est, et hymnus 
moster conticuit, et exsultatio nostra dissoluta est, et lumen candelabri mostri 
extinctum est, et arca testament: nostri direpta est. 4d poc. Baruch. xxxv. 3 
enim ingemiscam super Stone, et quomodo lugebo super Jerusalem! 
guia in loco isto ubi prostratus sum munc, olim summus sacerdos. v [fJireoat 
jones sanctas 
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3. This verse which is introduced by yáp does mx give the 
reason of his grief but the proof of his sincerity. 

nóxópnv: ‘the wish was in my mind’ or perhaps ‘the prayer 
was in my heart.’ St. Paul merely states the fact of the wish 
without regard to the conditions which made it impossible. Cf. Lft. 
on Gal. iv. 20 ‘The thing is spoken of in itself, prior to and 
independently of any conditions which might affect its possibility.’ 
See also Acts xxv. 22, and Burton, M. and T. $ 33. 

dvádeua: ‘accursed, ‘devoted to destruction.” The word was 
originally used with the same meaning as dvddnpa (of which it was 
a dialectic variation, see below), ‘that which is offered or consecrated 
to God.’ But the translators of the Old Testament required an 
expression to denote that which is devoted to God for destruction, and 
adopted dvadena as a translation of the Hebrew OM: see Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29 way de dvdÜeya $ day dva0j dvOpwros rë Kupip . . . ovx droduceras 
ovd¿ Avrpóceras .. . kal way Š day avareOy dro rà» avOparer ov AvrpoO7- 
Terai, GAAd ñaydro GavarwOnoeras: Deut. vii. 26; Josh. vi. 17 ral fera: 
y mródis dvádepa, avr) kal mdyra Soa doriv dv avr, Kupie caBaó0. And 
with this meaning it is always used in the New Testament: Gal. i. 
8, 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 33. The attempt to explain the word to mean 
‘excommunication’ from the society—a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical—arose from 
a desire to take away the apparent profanity of the wish. 


There is some doubt and has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
distinction in meaning between dvádeua and dvá0nua. It was originally 
dialectic, dyá6nua being the Attic form (dvd@npa drriaws, dvá0epa Ar vucis 
Moeris, p. 28) and dyd@eya being found as a substitute in non-Attic works 
Anth. P. 6. 162, C./.G. 2693d and other instances are quoted by the 

ictionaries), The Hellenistic form was the one naturally used by the 
writers of the LXX, and it gradually became confined to the new meaning 
attached to the word, but the distinction seems never to have become 
certain and MSS. and later writers often confuse the two words. In the 
LXX (although Hatch and Redpath make no distinction) our present texts 
seem to preserve the difference of the two words. The only doubtful passage 
is 2 Macc. ii. 13; here A reads dya0eua where we should expect d»d6nya, 
but V (the only other MS. quoted by Swete) and the authorities in Holmes 
and Parsons have ává0nua. In the N.T. dvá9nua occurs once, Luke xxi. 5, 
and then correctly (but the MSS. vary, dvá0nua B L, ává0eua NAD). The 
Fathers often miss the distinction and explain the two words as identical : 
so Ps.-Just. Quaest. et Resp. 121; Theod. on Rom. ix. 3, and Suidas; they 
are distinguished in Chrys. on Rom. ix. 3 as quoted by Suidas, but not in 
Field's ed. No certain instance is quoted of dydaßnpa for åváðepa, but dvadıya 
could be and was used dialectically for ayá0nua. On the word generally 
see esp. Trench Sym. i. $ 5; Lft. Gal i. 8; Fri. on Rom. ix. 3. 


aúrds eyú. The emphasis and position of these words emphasizes 
the willingness for personal sacrifice; and they have still more force 
when we remember that St. Paul has just declared that nothing in 
heaven or earth can separate him from the love of Christ, Chrys. 
ad loc. rí heyes, & Hlaide; dmd roù Xpicrov roù moGoupévoy, od pyre 
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dyaba "lopañ dv cvvaywyy vr, å momoe: ó Oeds. raxúvas ó Oeòs emi 
"la pank rò eos avrov). When therefore St. Paul uses this name he 
reminds his readers that it is just those for whose salvation above 
all, according to every current idea, the Messiah was to come, who 
when he has come are apparently cut off from all share in the 
privileges of his kingdom. 

viodecia : ‘the adoption,’ ‘status of an adopted son”: on the 
origin of the word and its use in relation to Christian privileges see 
above, Rom. viii. 15. Here it implies that relationship of Israel to 
God described in Exod. iv. 22 rade Méyet Kúpios Yids € pov 
'løpań : Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii. 6; Jer. xxxi. o ; Hos. xi. 1. So Jubilees 
i. ax ‘I will be a Father unto them, and they shall be My children, 
and they shall all be called children of the living God. And every 
angel and every spirit will know, yea they will know that these are 
My children, and that I am their Father in uprightness and 
in righteousness and that I love them.' 

4 ófa: “the visible presence of God among His people” (see 
on iii. 23). éga is in the LXX the translation of the Hebrew 
mm "522, called by the Rabbis the Shekinah (MP2P), the 
bright cloud by which God made His presence known on earth; 
cf. Exod. xvi. 10, &c. Hence rò xaAXos rìs döfns avrov Ps. Sol. ii. B, 
axò Opdvou 8d£ns ij. ver. 20, Wisd. ix. ro, imply more than the mere 
beauty of the temple, and when St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2, speaks of 
é Oeàc ris ód£ne his words would remind his hearers of the visible 
presence of God which they claimed had sanctified Jerusalem and the 
temple. On late Rabbinical speculations concerning the Shekinah 
see Weber Alfsyn. Theol. p. 179. 

al 5adñixa: : “the covenants, see Hatch Essays om Biblical 
Greek, p. 47. The plural is used not with reference to the two 
covenants rd and the Christian, but because the original 
covenant of God with Israel was again and again renewed 
(Gen. vi. 18; ix. 9; xv. 18; xvii. 2, 7, 9; Ex. ii. 24). Comp. Ecclus. 
xliv. II perà roD omepnaros avrav Bapevei dyab) KAnpovouia, éxyova abrán 
ev rais Suabnxass ; Wisdom xviii. 22 Ady@ rò» koAd(ovra Umerafer, ópkovs 
rarépwv xal ÓuaÜnxas vmouvjsas. According to Irenaeus, III. xi. 11 
(ed. Harvey) there were four covenants: xai da rovro régoapes éó- 
nca» ka8oMwal diaÓrnxas rJ dvÜpemnórgrt pia pe» ToU KataxAvopou roù 
Nae, éri rou réfou" Óevrepa de rov 'ABpaáp, erri roù onpeiou Tis reperouns' 
rpirn de y vopodecia eri roù MoUcées" rerdprn de 9 roù Evayyediov, dad 
roù Kupíov naar Ingot Xpıorou *. 

The Jews believed that they were bound to God and that God 
was bound to them by a covenant which would guarantee to them 
His protection in the future. According to St. Paul it was just 
those who were not bound to Him by a covenant who would 
receive the Divine protection. On the idea of the Covenant and 


* In the Latin version the four covenants are Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ. 
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8 Sv ¿m wdvrev Ocós, x.T.À.: with Xpiords (see below), ‘who is 
over all, God blessed for ever.” sávrev is probably neuter, cf. xi. 36. 
This description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His 
human side of Jewish stock serves to intensify the conception of 
the privileged character of the Jewish race. 


The Privileges of Israel. 


By this enumeration of the privileges of Israel St. Paul fulfils two 
purposes in his argument. He gives firstly the facts which 
intensify his sorrow. Like the writer of 4 Ezra his grief is 
heightened by the remembrance of the position which his country- 
men have held in the Divine economy. Every word in the long 
list calls to mind some link which had united them, the Chosen 
People, with God; every word reminds us of the glory of their past 
history; and it is because of the great contrast suggested between 
the destiny of Israel and their actual condition that his grief is so 
profound. 

But the Apostle has another and more important thought to 
emphasize. He has to show the reality and the magnitude of the 
problem before him, and this list of the privileges of Israel just empha- 
sizes it. It was so great as almost to be paradoxical. It was this. 
Israel was a chosen people, and was chosen for a certain purpose. 
According to the teaching of the Apostle it had attained this end: 
the Messiah, whose coming represented in a sense the consum- 
mation of its history, had appeared, and yet from any share in the 
glories of this epoch the Chosen People themselves were cut off. 
All the families of the earth were to be blessed in Israel : Israel 
itself was not to be blessed. They were in an especial sense the 
sons of God : but they were cut off from the inheritance. They 
were bouzd by special covenants to God: the covenant had been 
broken, and those outside shared in the advantages. The glories of 
the Messianic period might be looked upon as a recompense for 
the long years of suffering which a faithful adhesion to the Law and 
a loyal preservation of the temple service had entailed : the bless- 
ings were to come for those who had never kept the Law. The 
promises were given to and for Israel: Israel alone would not 
inherit them. 

Such was the problem. The pious Jew, remembering the 
sufferings of his nation, pictured the Messianic time as one when 
these should all pass away ; when all Israel —pure and without stain 
—should be once more united; when the ten tribes should be 
collected from among the nations; when Israel which had suffered 
much from the Gentiles should be at last triumphant over them. 
All this he expected. The Messiah had come: and Israel, the 
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Messiah's own people, seemed to be cut off and rejected from the 
blessings which it had itself prepared for the world. How was this 
problem to be solved? (Cf. 4 Ezra xiii; Schürer, Geschichte, 


il 452 sq.) 


The Punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. 


wal Uf dv ó Xpords rd warà gápxa, ó dw iwi sárrom, Oeds ebrAoynrds els rods 
el&vas" dyhy. 

The interpretation of Rom. ix. 5 has probably been discussed at greater Special 

length than that of any other verse of the N.T. Besides long notes in literature 
various commentaries, the following special papers may be mentioned : 
Schultz, in Jahrbücher für deutsche Theologie, 1868, vol. xiii. pp. 462-506 ; 
Grimm, Zwth., 1869, pp. 311-322; Harmsen, ib. 1872, pp. 510, 531: but 
England and America have provided the fullest discussions—by Prof. 
Kennedy and Dr. Gifford, namely, Zhe Divinity of Christ, a sermon 
preached on Christmas Day, 1883, before the University of Cambridge, with 
ax appendix om Rom. ix. 5 and Titus ii. 13, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., Cambridge, 1883; Caesarem Appello, a letter to Dr. Kennedy, by 
Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D., Cambridge, 1883; and Pauline Christology, 
I. Examination of Rom. ix. 5, being a rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s 
reply, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Cambridge, 1883 : by Prof. Dwight 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot, in 7. B. Exeg. June and December, 1881, pp. 22-55, 
87-154; and 1883, pp. 90-113. Of these the paper of Dr. Abbot is much 
the most exhaustive, while that of Dr. Gifford seems to us on the whole to 
show the most exegetical power. 

deinde, | minor variations, there are four main interpretations (all of Alternati: - 
them refi 


to in the RV.) which have been suggested : interpret 
(a) Panag a comma after gápæa and referring the whole passage to tions. 
Christ. So RV. 
(ë) ing a full stop after cáp«a and — He who is God over 
all be blessed for ever,’ or ‘is blessed for ever.’ So RV. marg. 


(ce) With the same punctuation translating ‘He who is over all is God 
for ever.” RV. marg. 

(d) Placing a comma after cdpea and a full stop at sárrov, ‘ who is over 
all God be (or is) blessed for ever.” RV. marg. 
It may be convenient to point out at once that the question is one of The ori. 
interpretation and not of criticism. The original MSS. of the Epistles were ginal MN» 
almost certainly destitute of any sort of punctuation. Of MSS. of the first without 
century we have one containing a portion of Isocrates in which a few dots punctua 

are used, but only to divide words, never to indicate pauses in the sense; in tion. 
the MS. of the IIoureía of Aristotle, which dates from the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, there is no punctuation whatever except 
that a slight space is left before a quotation : this latter probably is as close 
a en as we can obtain in the present day of the original form of 
the of the N.T. In carefully written MSS., the work of professional 
scribes, both before and during the first century, the more important pauses 
in the sense were often indicated but lesser pauses rarely or never; and, so 
far as our knowledge enables us to speak, in roughly written MSS. such as 
were no doubt those of the N.T., there is no punctuation at all until about 
the tbird century. Our present MSS. (which begin in the fourth century) 
do not therefore represent an early tradition. If there were any traditional 
punctuation we should have to seek it rather in early versions or in second 
and third century Fathers: the punctuation of the MSS. is interesting in 
the history of interpretation, but has no other value. 


History of 
the inter- 
pretation. 
(1) The 
Versions. 
(2) The 
Fathers. 


Mies 


(4) Modern 
criticism. 
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The history of the interpretation must be passed over somewhat cursorily. 
For our earliest evidence we should naturally turn to the older versions, but 
these seem to labour under the same obscurity as the — It is however 
properly true that the traditional interpretation of all of them is to apply the 

oxology to Christ. 

About most of the Fathers however there is no doubt. An immense 
ponderance of the Christian writers of the first eight centuries refer the word 
to Christ. This is certainly the case with Irenaeus, Haer. III. xvii. a, ed. 
Harvey; Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 13, 15; Hippolytus, Cont. Noct. 6 (cf. 
Gifford, of. cif. p. 60); Novatian, Z*is. 13; Cyprian, Zest. ii. 6, ed. Hartel; 
Syn. Ant. adv. Paul. Sam. in Routh, Rel. Sacrae, iii. 391, 293; Athanasi 
Cont. Arian. L. iii. ro; Epiphanius, ZZaer. lvii. 3, 9, ed. Oehler; Basil, 
Adv. Eunom. iv. p. 282; Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Esenom. 11; Chrysostom, 
Hom. ad Rom. xvi. 3, &c. ; Theodoret, Ad Rom. iv. p. 100; Augustine, De 
Trinitate, ii. 13; Hilarius, De Trinitate, viii. 37, 38; Ambrosius, De Spiritu 
Sancto, i. 3. 46; Hieronymus, Æp. CX XZ. ad Algas. Qu. ix; Cyril AL, Cont. 
Jul. x. pp. 337, 328. It is true also of Origen (in Rom. vii. 13) if we may 
trust Rufinus Latin translation (the subject has been discussed at length 
by Gifford, of. cit. p. 31; Abbot, J. B. Exeg. 1883, p. 103; WH. ad loc.). 
Moreover there is no evidence that this conclusion was arrived at on dogmatic 
grounds. The passage is rarely cited in controversy, and tbe word @eés was 

iven to our Lord by many sects who refused to ascribe to him full divine 

onours, as the Gnostics of the second century and the Arians of the fourth. 
On the other hand this was a useful text to one set of heretics, the Sabellians; 
and it is significant that Hippolytus, who has to explain that the words do 
not favour Sabellianism, never appears to think of taking them in any 
other way. 

The strongest evidence — the reference to Christ is that of the leading 
uncial MSS. Of these & has no punctuation, À undoubtedly puts a point 
after odpxa, and also leaves a slight space. The punctuation of this chapter 
is careful, and certainly by the original hand ; but as there is a similar point 
and space between Xplrroú and úxép in ver. 3, a point between cápxa and 
oirıves, and another between 'lopanAira: and àv, there is no reason as far as 
punctuation is concerned why ó dv should not refer to Xpıorös as much as 
oitıves does to ddeApay.* B has a colon after cápxa, but leaves no space, 
while there is a space left at the end of the verse. The present colon is 
however certainly not by the first hand, and whether it covers an earlier 
stop or not cannot be ascertained. C has a stop after odpxa. The difference 
between the MSS. and the Fathers has not been accounted for and is certainly 
curious. 

Against ascribing these words to Christ some patristic evidence has 
been found. Origen (Rufinus) ad loc. tells us there were certain persons 
who thought the ascription of the word Oe¿s to Christ difficult, for St. Paul 
had already called him vids @eov. The long series of extracts made by 
Wetstein ad loc. stating that the words d éwi savrow @eds cannot be used of 
the Son are not to the point, for the Son here is called not d mi sávrow «cs, 
but ¿mi rávrov Geds, and some of the writers he quotes expressly interpret the 
passage of the Christ elsewhere. Again, Cyril of Alexandria (Cort. Jed. x. 

. 327) quotes the Emperor Julian to the effect that St. Paul never calls 
Christ O«ós, but although this is certainly an interesting statement, this 
assage, which Cyril quotes against him, might easily have been overlooked. 
wo writers, and two only, Photius (Cont. Man. iii. 14) and Diodorus 
(Cramer’s Catena, p. 162), definitely ascribe the words to the Father. 
The modem criticism of the passage began with Erasmus, who pointed 


* For information on this point and also on the punctuation of the older 


papyri, we are much indebted to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum. 
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they suggest so great an antithesis to his mind that he could not refer them 
to Christ. 

But further than this: no instance seems to occur, at any rate in the 
N.T., of the participle é being used with a prepositional phrase and the 
noun which the prepositional phrase qualifies. If the noun is mentioned the 
substantive verb becomes unnecessary. Here ó ¿si sárrow @eös would be 
the correct expression, if @eds is the subject of the sentence; if &v is added 
G«ós must become predicate. This excludes the translation (6.) ‘He who is 
God over all be (or is) blessed for ever.’ It still leaves it possible to translate 
as (c.) * He who is over all is God blessed for ever,” but the reference to 
Xpiords remains the most natural interpretation, unless, as stated above, the 
word ®eös suggests in itself too great a contrast. 

It has thirdly been pointed out that if this passage be an ascription oí 
blessing to the Father, the word eëXoymrós would naturally come just 
as the word * Blessed’ would in English. An examination of LXX usare 
shows that except in cases in which the verb is expressed and thrown forward 
(as Ps. cxii [cxiii]. 2 ein rd Óvoua Kuplov ebAoynutror) this is almost in- 
variably its position. But the rule is clearly only an empirical one, and in 
cases in which stress has to be laid on some special word, it may be and is 
broken (cf. Ps. Sol. viii. 40, 41). As ó dw iwi wavrow @eós if it does not refer 
to ó Xpordés must be in very marked contrast with it, there would be a special 
emphasis on the words, and the perversion of the natural order becomes 

ible. These considerations prevent the argument from the position of 
ebAoynrös being as decisive as some have thought it, but do not prevent the 
balance of evidence being against the interpretation as a doxology referring 
S TES realt of f th f the passage makes it clear 

e result of an examination of the grammar of the makes it 

that if St. Paul had intended to insert sn ascription of praise to the Father 
we should have expected him to write ebAoynrös els rods alúmas ó im rávro 
@eds. If the translation (d.) suggested above, which leaves the stop at 
wárrow, be accepted, two difficulties which have been are avoided, 
but the awkwardness and abruptness of the sudden ®eös evAcynros els rois 
alavas make this interpretation impossible. We have seen that the position 
of etAoyyrés makes a doxology (6.) improbable, and the insertion of the 
participle makes it very unnatural. The grammatical evidence is in favour 
of (a.), i.e. the reference of the words to ó Xpiorós, unless the words ó dw im 
wávrov @eós contain in themselves so marked a contrast that they could not 
possibly be so referred. 

We next to the connexion of thought. Probably not many will 
doubt that the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ (a.) admirably 
suits the context. St. Paul is enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege he reminds his readers that it was from this Jewish 
stock after all that Christ in His human nature had come, and then in order 
to emphasize this he dwells on the exalted character of Him who came 
according to the flesh as the Jewish Messiah. This gives a perfectly clear 
and intelligible interpretation of the passage. Can we say the same of any 
interpretation which applies the words to the Father! 

Those who adopt this latter interpretation have generally taken the words 
as a doxology, * He that is over all God be blessed for ever,” or * He that is 
God over all be blessed for ever. A natural criticism that at once arises is, 
how awkward the sudden introduction of a doxology ! how inconsistent with 
the tone of sadness which pervades the passage! Nor do the reasons alleged 
ui support of this interpretation really avoid the difficulty. It is quite true 
of course that St. Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the coming of the Messiah, but that is not the thought in his 
mind. His feeling is one of sadness and of failure: it is necessary for him 
to argue that the promise of God has not failed. Nor again does a reference 
to Rom. i. 35 support the interpretation. It is quite true that there we have 
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Rev. v. 13 and 2 Pet. iii. 18. Again we can assert that we should not expect 
it in so early an Epistle as the Romans, but, as Dr. Liddon points out, 
2 Thess. i. 12 implies it as does also Phil. ii. 5-8; and there is no reason 
why language should not at this time be beginning to adapt itself to theo- 
logical ideas already formed. 

ughout there has been no argument which we have felt to be quite 
conclusive, but the result of our investigations into the grammar of the 
sentence and the drift of the argument is to incline us to the belief that the 
words would naturally refer to Christ, unless @eds is so definitely a proper 
name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen that that is not 
so. Even if St. Paul did not elsewhere use the word of the Christ, yet it 
certainly was so used at a not much later period. St. Paul’s phraseology is 
never fixed; he had no dogmatic reason against so using it. In these circum- 
stances with some slight, but only slight, hesitation we adopt the first alterna- 
tive and translate *Of whom is the Christ as concerning the flesh, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE PROMISES, 


IX. 6-18. For il is indeed true. With all these privileges 
Israel is yet excluded from the Messianic promises. 

Now in the first place does this imply, as has been urged, 
that the promises of God have been broken? By no means. 
The Scriptures show clearly that physical descent is not 
enough. The children of Ishmael and the children of Esau, 
both alike descendants of Abraham to whom the promise was 
given, have been rejected. There is then no breach of the 
Divine promise, if God rejects some Israelites as He has 
rejected them. 


*Yet in spite of these privileges Israel is rejected. Now it 
has been argued: ‘If this be so, then the Divine word has failed. 
God made a definite promise to Israel. If Israel is rejected, 
that promise is broken.’ An examination of the conditions of 
the promise show that this is not so. It was never intended 
that all the descendants of Jacob should be included in the Israel 
of privilege, "no more in fact than that all were to share the 
full rights of sons of Abraham because they were his offspring. 
Two instances will prove that this was not the Divine intention. 
Take first the words used to Abraham in Gen. xxi. 12 when he 
cast forth Hagar and her child: ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
These words show that although there were then two sons of 
Abraham, one only, Isaac, was selected to be the heir, through 
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oöx olov 5e Sn: ‘the case is not as though.’ “This grief of 
mine for my fellow countrymen is not to be understood as mean- 
ing. Lipsius The phrase is unique: it must clearly not be 
interpreted as if it were oúx old» re, “it is not possible that”: for the 
re is very rarely omitted, and the construction in this case is 
always with the infinitive, nor does St. Paul want to state what 
it is impossible should have happened, but what has not happened. 
The common ellipse ovx drs affords the best analogy, and the 
phrase may be supposed to represent où rowurov de ¿ori olo» ór. 
(Win. $ lxiv. 1. 6; E. T. p. 746.) 

ixwéwrwxey : ‘fallen from its place,’ i.e. perished and become of no 
effect. So 1 Cor. xiii. 8 ñ dyámy obdérore &xninra (TR); James i. 11. 

$ hóyos ToU Geos: ‘the Word of God, in the sense of ‘the 
declared purpose of God,’ whether a promise or a threat or a de- 
cree looked at from the point of view of the Divine consistency. 
This is the only place in the N. T. where the phrase occurs 
in this sense; elsewhere it is used by St. Paul (2 Cor. ii. 17; 
iv. 2; 2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. ii. g), in Heb. xiii. 7, in Apoc. i. 9; vi. 9; 
xx. 4, and especially by St. Luke in the Acts (twelve times) to 
mean “the Gospel’ as preached ; once (in Mark vii, 13), it seems 
to mean the O. T. Scriptures; here it represents the O. T. phrase 
ó Adyos rot Kupiov: cf. Is, xxxi. 2 ral é Adyos abro) (i. e. roù Kuplov) où 
mi) abern 67. 

ol dé "lopañh : the offspring of Israel according to the flesh, the 
vio 'IgpanA of ver. 27. 

obro: "lopafjA. Israel in the spiritual sense (cf. ver. 4 on ’Iopan\ira 
which is read here also by DE F G, Vulg., being a gloss to bring 
out the meaning), the ’IopayA rod Beov of Gal. vi. 16, intended for 
the reception of the Divine promise. But St. Paul does not mean 
here to distinguish a spiritual Israel (i.e. the Christian Church) 
from the fleshly Israel, but to state that the promises made to Israel 
might be fulfilled even if some of his descendants were shut out 
from them. What he states is that not all the physical descendants 
of Jacob are necessarily inheritors of the Divine promises implied 
in the sacred name Israel. This statement, which is the ground 
on which he contests the idea that God's word has failed, he has 
now to prove. 

7. 08 Sn. The grammatical connexion of this passage with 
the preceding is that of an additional argument; the logical con- 
nexion is that of a proof of the statement just made. St. Paul 
could give scriptural proof, in the case of descent from Abraham, 
of what he had asserted in the case of descent from Jacob, and thus 
establish his fundamental principle—that inheritance of the pro- 
mises is not the necessary result of Israelitish descent. 

onéppa ‘ABpadp. The word orépua is used in this verse, first of 
natural seed or descent, then of seed according to the promise. 
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Both senses occur together in Gen. xxi. 12, 13; and both are 
found elsewhere in the N. T., Gal. iii. 29 el de úneis Xpiorov, dpa rou 
“ASpadp arréppa eore: Rom. xi. I éyà ... é< onépparos Aßpadu. The 
nominative to the whole sentence is masres ol é£ 'loparA. ‘The 
descendants of Israel have not all of them the legal rights of in- 
heritance from Abraham because they are his offspring by natural 
descent.’ 

«N. Instead of the sentence being continued in the same form 
as it began in the first clause, a quotation is introduced which com- 
pletes it in sense but not in grammar: cf. Gal. iii. 11, 12; 1 Cor. 
KV. 27. 

dy *loadx xÀn0ñ0oera( cov oréppa: ‘in (i.e. through) Isaac will 
those who are to be your true descendants and representatives 
be reckoned,’ ¢ (as in Col. i. 16 év aùrẹ exricón rà srávra) im- 
plies that Isaac is the starting-point, place of origin of the 
descendants, and therefore the agent through whom the descent 
takes place ; so Matt. ix. 34 é rà dpxovrs rõv Saipoviov: 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
owépua (cf. Gen. xii. 7 r9 orépuari aov doce rij» yiv: Gen. xv. 5 ouros 
fora: rà orrépua cov) is used collectively to express the whole number 
of descendants, not merely the single son Isaac. The passage 
means that the sons of Israel did not inherit the promise made to 
Abraham because they were his offspring—there were some who 
were his offspring who had not inherited them; but they did so be- 
cause they were descendants of that one among his sons through 
whom it had been specially said that his true descendants should 
be counted. 

The quotation is taken from the LXX of Gen. xxi. 12, which 
it reproduces exactly. It also correctly reproduces both the lan- 
guage and meaning of the original Hebrew. The same passage 
is quoted in Heb. xi. 18. 

The opinion expressed in this verse is of course exactly opposite 
to the current opinion—that their descent bound Israel to God 
by an indissoluble bond. See the discussion at the end of this 
section. 

xAnóñoeras: ‘reckoned,’ ‘considered,’ ‘counted as the true 
owdppa’; not as in ver. 11, and as it is sometimes taken here, 
‘called,’ ‘summoned’ (see below). 


The uses of the word xaAéo are derived from two main significations, 
(1) to ‘call,’ ‘summon,’ (2) to ‘summon by name,’ hence ‘to name.’ It 
may mean (1) to ‘call aloud’ Heb. iii. 13, to ‘summon, to ‘summon to 
a banquet’ (in these senses also in the LXX), so 1 Cor. x. 27; Matt. xxii. 3; 
from these is derived the technical sense of ‘calling to the kingdom.’ 
This exact usage is hardly found in the LXX, but Is. xlii, 6 (¿yë Kúpos 
6 @eds ixárecá ce dy 3ixasooúvp), Is. li. 2 (örı els Av xal ixddcca aúrd», 
«al elAdyynoa atréy wal AYyannca abrÓv xal t#AnOvva abróv) approach it. In 
this sense it is confined to the epistles of St. Paul with Hebrews and St. Peter, 
the word hardly occurring at all in St. John and not in this sense elsewhcre 
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(although «Anrés is so used Matt. xxii. 14). The full construction is eared 
Tuya els Ti, 1 Thess. ii. 12 roú kaAoUvros ùpâs els rù» davrov Bacikeiay mal 
8ö£av: but the word was early used absolutely, and so ó xaA&w of God (so 
Rom. iv. 17; viii. 30; ix. 11, 24). The technical use of the term comes out 
most strongly in 1 Cor. vii and in the derived words (see on «xAyrós 
Rom. i. 1, 7). (2) In the second group of meanings the ordinary con- 
struction is with a double accusative, Acts xiv. 12 ¿eádou» re rd» 

Mia (so Rom. ix. 25, and constantly in LXX), or with órókari, ¿m rá 
övöparı as Luke i. 59, 61, although the Hebraism zardooven rd dropa abrov 
"EnuavovhA (Matt. i. 23) occurs. But to ‘call by name” has associations 
derived on the one side from the idea of calling over, reckoning, accounting; 
bence such phrases as Rom. ix. 7 (from Gen. xxi. 12 LX X), and on the other 
from the idea of affection suggested by the idea of calling by name, so 
Rom. ix. 26 (from LXX Hos. ii. ı[i. 10)). “These derivative uses of the word 
occur independently both in Greek, where xéxAnua: may be used to mean 
little more than ‘to be, and in Hebrew. The two main meanings can always 
be distinguished, but probably in the use of the word each has influenced 
the other; when God is said to be * He that calls us” the primary idea is 
clearly that of invitation, but the secondary idea of “calling by name,’ i.e. 
of expressing affection, gives a warmer colouring to the idea suggested. 


8. roür éorw. From this instance we may deduce a general 
principle. 

Tà Téxva Tis caprés : liberí quos corporis vis genuerit, Fri. 

téxva ToÜ «o0 : bound to God by all those ties which have been 
the privilege and characteristic of the chosen race. 

TÁ Tékva Tis érayyeMas: Iiberi quos Det promissum procreavit. Fri. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 23 dÀX' ó pèv ex ris madionns xarà cdpxa yeyévvnras, ó de ë 
ris éAevÜépas 8 érayyeMas : 28 ñuets de, adeAgoí, xarà "Iradk émayyeMas 
réxva da uév. | 

All these expressions (réxva roù Ocoú, réxva rhs émayyeMas) are 
used elsewhere of Christians, but that is not their meaning in this 
passage. St. Paul is concerned in this place to prove not that 
any besides those of Jewish descent might inherit the promises, but 
merely that not all of Jewish descent necessarily and for that very 
reason must enjoy all the privileges of that descent. Physical con- 
nexion with the Jewish stock was not in itself a ground for inherit- 
ing the promise. That was the privilege of those intended when 
the promise was first spoken, and who might be considered to be born 
of the promise. This principle is capable of a far more universal 
application, an application which is made in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iii. 29; iv. 28, &c.), but is not made here. 

9. érayyeMas must be the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward in order to give emphasis and to show where the point 
of the argument lies. * This word is one of promise, i.e. if 
you refer to the passage of Scripture you will see that Isaac was 
the child of promise, and not born xarà edpxa; his birth therefore 
depends upon the promise which was in fact the efficient cause of 
it, and not the promise upon his birth. And hence is deduced 
a general law: a mere connexion with the Jewish race xarà aáp«s 
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does not necessarily imply a share in the érayyeAla, for it did not 
according to the original conditions. 

mara tov xaipdv TouTow ¿hevopas, xax dora: ty Zdppa viós. St. Paul 
combines Gen. xviii. 10 (LXX) érravaorpépuv ñw npós oè xarà rò» 
easpd» rovro» els Spas, xai ees vióv Zappa 9 yuyn cov: and 14 (LXX) 
els rà» xaipdy rovrov dvaorpayw mpós ad els Spas, xai (ara: rn Zappa vids, 
The Greek text is a somewhat free translation of the Hebrew, but 
St. Paul's deductions from the passage are quite in harmony with 
both its words and its spirit. 

nara roy xatpdy rourov is shown clearly by the passage in Genesis 
to mean “at this time in the following year,’ i.e. when a year is 
accomplished; but the words have little significance for St. Paul: 
they are merely a reminiscence of the passage he is quoting, 
and in the shortened form in which he gives them, the meaning, 
without reference to the original passage, is hardly clear. 

10. oó uóvov Bd: see on v. 3, introducing an additional or even 
stronger proof or example. “You may find some flaw in the 
previous argument; after all Ishmael was not a fully legitimate 
child like Isaac, and it was for this reason (you may say) that the 
sons of Ishmael were not received within the covenant; the in- 
stance that I am now going to quote has no defect of this sort, 
and it will prove the principle that has been laid down still more 
clearly.’ 

¿Ma xai “PeBéxxa, x.T.A.: the sentence beginning with these words 
is never finished grammatically; it is interrupted by the parenthesis 
in ver. II unre yàp yevondevrov . . . kadoúvros, and then continued 
with the construction changed ; cf. v. 12, 18; 1 Tim. i. 3. 

dé évós are added to emphasize the exactly similar birth of the 
two sons. The mother's name proves that they have one mother, 
these words show that the father too was the same. There are 
none of the defective conditions which might be found in the case of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. (Hom. in Rom. xvi. p. 610) 
9 yàp 'PeB«xxa xai uóvg ro 'Icaüx yéyove yuyn, kai dvo rexovoa maidas, ex 
row Icaàx érexev auporépovs* dÀÀ' ópes ol rexOevres roù avrov marpös 
dores, rns aurns unrpós, Tas ards Avoavres wdivas, kai duorrárpios Gres Kai 
Spopnr pros, xai pos rovrois kai Si8vpa, oU Tey avrov dnjAaucax., 

xoitny &xovoa : ‘having conceived’; cf. Fri. ad loc. 

ToU watpds pûr: ‘the ancestor of the Jewish race.’ St. Paul is 
here identifying himself with the Jews, ‘his kinsmen according to 
the flesh.’ The passage has no reference to the composition of the 
Roman community. 

ll piro yáp, x.TÀ. In this verse a new thought is introduced, 
connected with but not absolutely necessary for the subject under 
discussion. The argument would be quite complete without it. 
St. Paul has only to prove that to be of Jewish descent did not in 
itself imply a right to inherit the promise. That Esau was re 
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jected and Jacob chosen is quite sufficient to establish this. But 
the instance suggests another point which was in the Apostle's 
mind, and the change in construction shows that a new difficulty, 
or rather another side of the question—the relation of these events 
to the Divine purpose—has come forward. It is because he desires 
to bring in this point that he breaks off the previous sentence. The 
yáp then, as so often, refers to something latent in the Apostle's 
mind, which leads him to introduce his new point, and is explained 
by the sentence Ga ... nern, ‘and this incident shows also the 
absolute freedom of the Divine election and purpose, for it was 
— ihe children were born that the choice was made and de- 
ared. 

pmo ... ande: “although they were not yet born nor had done 
anything good or evil” The subjective negative shows that the 
note of time is introduced not merely as an historical fact but as 
one of the conditions which must be presumed in estimating the 
significance of the event. The story is so well known that the 
Apostle is able to put first without explanation the facts which 
show the point as he conceives it. 

ia... pévņ. What is really the underlying principle of the 
action is expressed as if it were its logical purpose; for St. Paul 
represents the events as taking place in the way they did in order 
to illustrate the perfect freedom of the Divine purpose. 

A xar dxAoyhv mpóÓccis ToU Beou: ‘the Divine purpose which 
has worked on the principle of selection” "These words are the 
key to chaps. ix-xi and suggest the solution of the problem before 
St. Paul. mpdéecrs is a technical Pauline term occurring although 
not frequently in the three later groups of Epistles: Rom. viii. 28; 
ix. 11; Eph. i. 10, 11 é aire, dv Q xai exAnpúbnue», mpoopıodevres xara 
mpóÓegiv Tov rà ndvra évepyouvros xarà nv BovAnv roù OeAnparos avrov: 
iii. II xarà mpddeoıw ràv alavo» ijv enoingey ev rà X. `L r9. Kupio po»: 
2 Tim, i. 9 roù cócavros nas Kal kaAégavros kAnoe áyiq, oU xarà rà 
¿pya uà», aAAd xar ¿B(ay mpóÜect xal xápw : the verb also is found 
once in the same sense, Eph. i. 9 xarà rj» evdoxiay avro), ñv mpo- 
edero dv airö. From Aristotle onwards mpdééeors had been used to 
express purpose; with St. Paul it is the * Divine purpose of God for 
the salvation of mankind,’ the ‘ purpose of the ages’ determined in 
the Divine mind before the creation of the world. The idea is 
apparently expressed elsewhere in the N. T. by Bovdn (Luke vii. 30; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; xx. 27) which occurs once in St. Paul (Eph. i. 
11), but no previous instance of the word rmpóbeois in this sense 
seems to be quoted. The conception is worked out by the Apostle 
with greater force and originality than by any previous writer, and 
hence he needs a new word to express it. See further the longer 
note on St. Paul's Philosophy of History, p. 342. «xAoyn ex- 
presses an essentially O, T idea (see below) but was itself a new 
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part of the process by which He elects or rejects the race. In 
either case the choice has been made independently of merits either 
of work or of ancestry. Both were of exactly the same descent, and 
the choice was made before either was born. 

$ peiluv ... TQ dAáccon: “the elder,’ ‘the younger” This 
ase Of the words seems to be a Hebraism; see Gen. x. 31 «ai ré 
Thy eyevnön . . . GdeADH laded roù pellovos: ib. xxix. 16 óvopa rH peilon 
Aeía, xai Óvoua Tj vewrépg '"PayjA, But the dictionaries quote in 
support of the use Z«wmíe» $ péyas Pol XVIII. xviii. g. The 
instances quoted of uuxpós (Mk. xv. 40; Mt. xviii. 6, ro, 14, &c.) 
are all equally capable of being explained of stature. 

18. róv 'laxo8 hydwyca, rör $e “Hoaú duionoa. St. Paul con- 
cludes his argument by a second quotation taken freely from the 
LXX of Mal. i. 2, 3 our adeAbös 7» *Hoaú rov 'laxó ; Adye: Küptos" xoi 
nydırnca roy IaxoB, róv de "Hoa ¿uionca. 

What is the exact object with which these words are introduced? 
(1) The greater number of commentators (so Fri. Weiss Lipsius), 
consider that they simply give the explanation of God's conduct. 
* God chose the younger brother and rejected the elder not from 
any merit on the part of the one or the other, but simply because 
He loved the one and hated the other.’ The aorists then refer to 
the time before the birth of the two sons; there is no reference to 
the peoples descended from either of them, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented as vindicating the independence of the Divine choice in 
relation to the two sons of Isaac. 

(2) This explanation has the merit of simplicity, but it is prob- 
ably too simple. (i) In the first place, it is quite clear that St. 
Paul throughout has in his mind in each case the descendants as 
well as the ancestors, the people who are chosen and rejected as 
well as the fathers through whom the choice is made (cf. ver. 7). 
In fact this is necessary for his argument. He has to justify God's 
dealing, not with individuals, but with the great mass of Jews who 
have been rejected. (ii) Again, if we turn to the original contexts 
of the two quotations in vv. 12, 13 there can be no doubt that in 
both cases there is reference not merely to the children but to their 
descendants. Gen. xxv. 23‘ Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated even from thy bowels;' Mal. i. 3 ‘ But 
Esau I hated, and made his mountains a desolation, and gave his 
heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. Whereas Zdom saith, 
&c. There is nothing in St. Paul's method of quotation which could 
prevent him from using the words in a sense somewhat different 
from the original; but when the original passage in both cases is 
really more in accordauce with his method and argument, it is 
more reasonable to believe that he is not narrowing the sense. 
(iii) As will become more apparent later, St. Paul's argument is to 
show that throughout God's action there is running a ‘ purpose 
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I shall love thee and make peace with thee. Thou shalt be rooted out and 
thy son shall be rooted out and there shall be no peace for thee.’ (See also 
Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv. 1, 2; Hausrath, New Testament Times, vol. i. pp. 67, 68, 
Eng. Trans.) 


The Divine Election. 


St. Paul has set himself to prove that there was nothing in the 
promise made to Abraham, by which God had ‘ pledged Himself to 
Israel’ (Gore, Studia Biblica, iii. 40), and bound Himself to allow all 
those who were Abraham’s descendants to inherit these promises. He 
proves this by showing that in two cases, as was recognized by the 
Jews themselves, actual descendants from Abraham had been ex- 
cluded. Hence he deduces the general principle, ‘ There was from 
the first an element of inscrutable selectiveness in God’s dealings 
within the race of Abraham’ (Gore, £0.). The inheritance of the 
promise is for those whom God chooses, and is not a necessary 
privilege of natural descent. The second point which he raises, 
that this choice is independent of human merit, he works out 
further in the following verses. 

On the main argument it is sufficient at present to notice that it 
was primarily an argumentum ad hominem and as such was abso- 
lutely conclusive against those to whom it was addressed. The 
Jews prided themselves on being a chosen race ; they prided them- 
selves especially on having been chosen while the Ishmaelites and 
the Edomites (whom they hated) had been rejected. St. Paul 
analyzes the principle on which the one race was chosen and the 
other rejected, and shows that the very same principles would 
perfectly justify God's action in further dealing with it. God might 
choose some of them and reject others, just as he had originally 
chosen them and not the other descendants of Abraham. 

That this idea of the Divine Election was one of the most funda- 
mental in the O. T. needs no illustration. We find it in the 
Pentateuch, as Deut. vii. 6 *For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, hath chosen thee to be a 
peculiar people unto himself above all peoples that are on the face 
of the earth :' in the Psalms, as Ps. cxxxv. 4 ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure ”: in 
the Prophets, as Is. xli. 8, 9 ‘But thou Israel, my servant, Jacob 
whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom 
I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth and called thee 
from the corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my servant, 
I have chosen thee and not cast thee away.’ And this idea of 
Israel being the elect people of God is one of those which were 
seized and grasped most tenaciously by contemporary Jewish 
thought. But between the conception as held by St. Paul's con- 
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kingdoms of the earth. He still holds the doctrine, but the 
Christian revelation has given a meaning to what had been a nar- 
row privilege, and might seem an arbitrary choice. His view is 
now widened. The world, not Israel, is the final end of God's 
action. This is the key to the explanation of the great difficulty 
the rejection of Israel. Already in the words that he has used 
above 7 «ar' exAoyjv wpódeois he has shown the principle which he 
is working out. The mystery which had been hidden from the 
foundation of the world has been revealed (Rom. xvi. 26). There 
is still a Divine éxAoyn, but it is now realized that this is the result 
of a spóbeoss, a universal Divine purpose which had worked through 
the ages on the principle of election, which was now beginning to 
be revealed and understood, and which St, Paul will explain and 
vindicate in the chapters that follow (cf. Eph. i. 4, 11; iii. rr). 

We shall follow St. Paul in his argument as he gradually works 
it out, Meanwhile it is convenient to remember the exact point he 
has reached. He has shown that God has not been untrue to any 
promise in making a selection from among the Israel of his own 
day; He is only acting on the principle He followed in selecting 
the Israelites and rejecting the Edomites and Ishmaelites, By the 
introduction of the phrase 5 xar exdoyny» mpößecıs St. Paul has also 
suggested the lines on which his argument will proceed, 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


IX. 14-29. But secondly it may be urged: ‘ Surely then 
God is unjust. No, tf you turn to the Scriptures you will 
see that He has the right to confer His favours on whom He 
will (as He did on Moses) or to withhold them (as He did 
from Pharaoh) (vv. 14-18). 

If it is further urged, Why blame me tf I like Pharaoh 
reject God's offer, and thus fulfil His will? I reply, It is 
your part not to cavil but to submit. The creature may not 
complain against the Creator, any more than the vessel 
against the potter (vv. 19-21). Still less when God's purpose 
has been so beneficent, and that to a body so mixed as this 
Christian Church of ours, chosen not only from the Fews but 
also from the Gentiles (vv. 22-24) ;—as indeed was foretold 


(vv. 25-29). 
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* But there is a second objection which may be raised. ‘If 
what you say is true that God rejects one and accepts another 
apart from either privilege of birth or human merit, is not His 
conduct arbitrary and unjust?’ What answer shall we make to 
this? Surely there is no injustice with God. Heaven forbid that 
I should say so. Iam only laying down clearly the absolute character 
of the Divine sovereignty. * The Scripture has shown us clearly 
the principles of Divine action in two typical and opposed incidents: 
that of Moses exhibiting the Divine grace, that of Pharaoh ex- 
hibiting the Divine severity. Take the case of Moses. When he 
demanded a sign of the Divine favour, the Lord said (Ex. xxxiii. 
17-19) ‘ Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
name ...I will make all my goodness pass before thee ; I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy. ° These words imply that grace comes 
to man not because he is determined to attain it, not because he 
exerts himself for it as an athlete in the races, but because he has 
found favour in God’s sight, and God shows mercy towards him: 
they prove in fact the perfect spontaneousness of God’s action. 
"Sc in the case of Pharaoh. The Scripture (in Ex. ix. 16) tells us 
that at the time of the plagues of Egypt these words were ad- 
dressed to him: “I have given thee thy position and place, that 
I may show forth in thee my power, and that my name might be 
declared in all the earth” ™ Those very Scriptures then to which 
you Jews so often and so confidently appeal, show the absolute 
character of God's dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy 
or favour and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon 
the Divine will. 

9» But this leads to a third objection. If man's destiny be 
simply the result of God's purpose, if his hardness of heart is 
a state which God Himself causes, why does God find fault? His 
will is being accomplished. There is no resistance being offered. 
Obedience or disobedience is equally the result of His purpose. 
* Such questions should never be asked. Consider what is in- 
volved in your position as man. A man’s relation to God is such 
that whatever God does the man has no right to complain or object 
or reply. The Scriptures have again and again represented the 
relation of God to man under the image oi a potter and the 
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vessels that he makes. Can you conceive (to use the words of 
the prophet Isaiah) the vessel saying to its maker: * Why did you 
make me thus?” * The potter has complete control over the lump 
of clay with which he works, he can make of it one vessel for an 
honourable purpose, another for a dishonourable purpose. This 
exactly expresses the relation of man to his Maker. God has 
made man, made him from the dust of the earth. He has as 
absolute control over His creature as the potter has. No man 
before Him has any right, or can complain of injustice. He is 
absolutely in God's hands. * This is God's sovereignty; even 
if He had been arbitrary we could not complain. But what 
becomes of your talk of injustice when you consider how He has 
acted? Although a righteous God would desire to exhibit the 
Divine power and wrath in a world of sin; even though He were 
dealing with those who were fit objects of His wrath and had 
become fitted for destruction; yet He bore with them, full of long- 
suffering for them, * and with the purpose of showing all the wealth 
of His glory on those who are vessels deserving His mercy, whom 
as we have already shown He has prepared even írom the 
beginning, *a mercy all the greater when it is remembered that 
we whom He has called for these privileges are chosen not only 
from the Jews, but also from the Gentiles, Gentiles who were 
bound to Him by no covenant. Surely then there has been no 
injustice but only mercy. 

% And remember finally that this Divine plan of which you 
complain is just what the prophets foretold. "They prophesied the 
calling of the Gentiles. Hosea (i. 10, and ii. 23) described how 
those who were not within the covenant should be brought into it 
and called by the very name of the Jews under the old Covenant, 
“the people of God,' * the beloved of the Lord,' “the sons of the 
living God.’ ™ And this wherever throughout the whole world 
they had been placed in the contemptuous position of being, as he 
expressed it, ‘no people. ?*'Equally do we find the rejection of 
Israel—all but a remnant of it—foretold. Isaiah (x. 22) stated, 
‘Even though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the seashore, yet it is only a remnant that shall be saved, ™ for 
a sharp and decisive sentence will the Lord execute upon the earth. 
» And similarly in an earlier chapter (i. 9) he had foretold the oom- 
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plete destruction of Israel with the exception of a small remnant: 
“Unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have 
been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah.’ 


14-29. St. Paul now states for the purpose of refutation a 
possible objection. He has just shown that God chooses men 
independently of their works according to His own free determina- 
tion, and the deduction is implied that He is free to choose or 
reject members of the chosen race. The objection which may be 
raised is, ‘if what you say is true, God is unjust,’ and the argument 
would probably be continued, ‘we know God is not unjust, there- 
fore the principles laid down are not true.’ In answer, St. Paul 
shows that they cannot be unjust or inconsistent with God’s action, 
for they are exactly those which God has declared to be His in those 
very Scriptures on which the Jews with whom St. Paul is arguing 
would especially rely. 

14. ri odv ¿poipev; see on iii. g, a very similar passage: el M ñ 
ddıria num Oeoú Owawgvrvg» avvicrnas, Ti épovpev; pn adixos ó Oeds 
ó ¿mubépev rip dpynv; ... pì yevoro, The expression is used as 
always to introduce an objection which is stated only to be 
refuted. 

ph: implying that a negative answer may be expected, as in 
the instance just quoted. 

wapa te O«q. Cf. ii. 11 où ydp dort mpoowmoAmyia mapa tẹ Oe: 
Eph. vi. 9; Prov. viii. 30, of Wisdom dwelling with God, fus» 
sap aire ápuó(ovca. 

ph yévovro. Cf. iii. 4. The expression is generally used as here 
to express St. Paul’s horror at an objection ‘which he has stated 
for the purpose of refutation and which is blasphemous in itself or 
one that his opponent would think to be such. 

15-19. According to Origen, followed by many Fathers and 
some few modern commentators, the section vv. 15-19 contains 
not St. Paul’s own words, but a continuation of the objection put 
into the mouth of his opponent, finally to be refuted by the 
indignant disclaimer of ver. 20. Such a construction which was 
adopted in the interest of free-will is quite contrary to the structure 
of the sentence and of the argument. In every case in which zn 
yévoere occurs it is followed by an answer to the objection direct or 
indirect. Moreover if this had been the construction the inter- 
rogative sentence would not have been introduced by the particle 
„h expecting a negative answer, but would have been in a form 
which would suggest an affirmative reply. 

15. ty yàp Muay Mya. The yap explains and justifies the 
strong denial contained in an yévorro. Too much stress must not 
be laid on the empnasis given to the name by its position; yet it is 
obvious that the instance chosen adds considerably to the strength 
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of the argument. Moses, if any one, might be considered to have 
deserved God's mercy, and the name of Moses would be that most 
respected by St. Paul's opponents. Aéye without a nominative for 
Geos Aéya is a common idiom in quotations (cf. Rom. xv. 10; 
Gal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14). 

how by dv dred, r.r.: “I will have mercy on whomsoever 
I have mercy” The emphasis is on the ê» @, and the words are 
quoted to mean that as it is God who has made the offer of salva- 
tion to men, it is for Him to choose who are to be the recipients of 
His grace, and not for man to dictate to Him. The quotation is 
from the LXX of Ex. xxxiii. rg which is accurately reproduced. 
lt is a fairly accurate translation of the original, there being only 
a slight change in the tenses. The Hebrew is ‘I am gracious to 
whom I will be gracious,’ the LXX ‘I will be gracious to whom- 
soever I am gracious.’ But St. Paul uses the words with a some- 
what different emphasis. Moses had said, ‘Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory.” And He said, *I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee: and 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy.’ The point of the words in the 
original context is rather the certainty of the Divine grace for those 
whom God has selected ; the point which St. Paul wishes to prove 
is the independence and freedom of the Divine choice. 

ÜMchow ... oixrepñow. The difference between these words 
seems to be something the same as that between Aum and ó30» in 
ver. 2. The first meaning ‘compassion,’ the second ‘distress’ or 
‘pain,’ such as expresses itself in outward manifestation. (Cf. 
Godet, ad loc.) 

16. dpa odv introduces as an inference from the special instance 
given the general principle of God's method of action. Cf. ver. 8 
tour oru, Ver. II tva, where the logical method in each case is the 
same although the form of expression is different. 

TOU O¿(Novros, x.T.A. “God's mercy is in the power not of human 
desire or human effort, but of the Divine compassion itself” The geni- 
tives are dependent on the idea of mercy deduced from the previous 
verse. With 0édovros may be compared Jo. i. 12, 13 wre» aúrois 
e£ovolav rékva O«oU yevéaÜat . . . ot ovx é£ aluarwy, ovde ex OeAnparos 
capkós, oùðè ex GeAnuaros avdpos, GAN’ ex Oeoù eyevvndnoav. The meta- 
phor of rod rpéxovros is a favourite one with St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 
24, 26; Phil. ii. 16; Gal. ii. 2; v. 7). 

In vv. 7-13 St. Paul might seem to be dealing with families or 
groups of people; here however he is distinctly dealing with in- 
dividuals and lays down the principle that God's grace does not 
necessarily depend upon anything but God's will. “Not that 
I have not reasons to do it, but that I need not, in distributing of 
mercies which have no foundation in the merits of men. render 
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the dead, and the simple verb éyeípew in James v. 15 means ‘ rais- 
ing from sickness.’ The words may possibly therefore have this 
sense, but the passage as quoted by St. Paul could not be so inter- 
preted. Setting aside the fact that he probably altered the reading 
of the LXX purposely, as the words occur here without any allusion 
to the previous sickness, the passage would be meaningless unless 
reference were made to the original, and would not justify the 
deduction drawn from it ô» de Géhe: orAnpúves, 

(2) The correct interpretation (so Calv. Beng. Beyschlag Go. 
Mey. Weiss. Lips. Gore) is therefore one which makes St. Paul 
generalize the idea of the previous passage, and this is in accord- 
ance with the almost technical meaning of the verb e£eyeipew in the 
LXX. It is used of God calling up the actors on the stage ol 
history. So of the Chaldaeans Hab. i. 6 3u6rs ioù ¿ya ¿yë ¿feyelpa rois 
Xaldaiovs : of a shepherd for the people Zech. xi. 16 didre lob Ey 
éCeyeipo moiéva émi rij» yj»: of a great nation and kings Jer. ini 
41 loù Aads épxera: amd Boppa, xal &Üvos péya xai Badcikeis woddoi 
e£eyep6noovras an’ ¿oxárov ris yns. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Samaritan Version, subsistere fe fect, and cer- 
tainly by the Syriac, oó id fe constitui ul osfenderem ; and it ex 
presses just the idea which the context demands, that God had 
declared that Pharaoh's position was owing to His sovereign will 
and pleasure—in order to carry out His Divine purpose and plan. 

The interpretation which makes e£eyeipew mean ‘ call into 
“create, has no support in the usage of the word, although not 
inconsistent with the context; and “to rouse to anger” (Aug. de 
W. Fri. &c) would require some object such as óvwuó», as in 
2 Macc. xiii. 4. 


The readings of the Latin Versions are as follows: Quia im hoc ipsum 
excitavi te, d ef, Vulg.; guia ad hoc ipsum te suscitavi, Orig.-lat. ; guia in 
hoc ipsum excitavi te suscitavi te, g; quia in hoc ipsum te servavi, Ambrstr. m 
who adds alii codices sic habent, ad hoc te suscitavi. Sive servavi sive 
suscitaut UNUS est SENSUS. 

The reading of the LXX is xal tvexev roúrou hernpnóns a tvdeifanaı by 
col r3)» loxúv pov, xal ¿rows BLayyeAj TÒ Óvouá pou ¿y rácy rp yp. St. Paul's 
variations are interesting. 

(1) els aórà rovro is certainly a better and more emphatic representation 
of the Hebrew than the somewhat weak roúrov ¿vexev. The expression is 
al Pauline (Rom. xiii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 5; Eph. vi. ı8, 23; 
Col. iv. 8) 

(2) &fryeipá ce represents better than the LXX the grammar of the Hebrew, 
“I made thee to stand, but not the sense. The variants of the Hexapla 
(Biernpyoa) and other versions suggest that a more literal translation was in 
existence, but the word was very probably St. Paul's own choice, selected to 
bring out more emphatically the meaning of the passage as he understood it. 

(3) évdeigwpa: ¿w col. St. Paul here follows the incorrect translation of 
“he LXX. The Hebrew gives as the purpose of God's action that Pharaoh 
may know God's power, and as a further consequence that God's name may 
be known in the world. The LXX assimilates the first clause to the second 
and gives it a similar meaning. 
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(4) Swem... Ses. Here St. Paul obliterates the distinction which the 
LXX (following the Hebrew) had made of iva . . . Saas. But this alteration 
was only a natural result of the change in the LXX itself, by which the two 
clauses had become coordinate in thought. 

(5) For 9vra,uy the LXX reads loxúv. The reading of St. Paul appears 
as & variant in the Hexapla. 


18. ápa oóv. Just as ver. 16 sums up the argument of the first part 
of this paragraph, so this verse sums up the argument as it has 
been amplified and expounded by the additional example. 

oxAnpive : ‘hardens’; the word is suggested by the narrative of 
Exodus from which the former quotation is taken (Ex. iv. 21; vii. 
3; iX. 12; X. 20, 27; xi. 16; xiv. 4, 8, 17) and it must be translated in 
accordance with the O. T. usage, without any attempt at softening 
or evading its natural meaning. 


The Divine Sovereignty in the Old Testament. 


A second objection is answered and a second step in the argu- 
ment laid down. God is not unjust if He select one man or one 
nation for a high purpose and another for a low purpose, one man 
for His mercy and another for His anger. As is shown by the 
Scriptures, He has absolute freedom in the exercise of His Divine 
sovereignty. St. Paul is arguing against a definite opponent, 
a typical Jew, and he argues from premises the validity of which 
that Jew must admit, namely, the conception of God contained in 
the O. T. There this is clearly laid down—the absolute sove- 
reignty of God, that is to say, His power and His right to dispose 
the course of human actions as He will. He might select Israel 
for a high office, and Edom for a degraded part: He might 
select Moses as an example of His mercy, Pharaoh as an example 
of His anger. If this be granted He may (on grounds which the 
Jew must admit), if He will, select some Jews and some Gentiles 
for the high purpose of being members of His Messianic kingdom, 
while He rejects to an inferior part the mass of the chosen people. 

This is St. Paul’s argument. Hence there is no necessity for 
softening (as some have attempted to do) the apparently harsh 
expression of ver. 18, ‘whom He will He hardeneth.’ St. Paul 
says no more than he had said in i. 20-28, where he described the 
final wickedness of the world as in a sense the result af the Divine 
action. In both passages he is isolating one side of the Divine 
action; and in making theological deductions from his language 
these passages must be balanced by others which imply the Divine 
love and human freedom. It will be necessary to do this at the 
close of the discussion. At present we must be content with 
St. Paul’s conclusion, that God as sovereign has the absolute right 
and power of disposing of men’s lives as He will. 
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We must not soften the passage. On the other hand, we must 
not read into it more than it contains: as, for example, Calvin 
does. He imports various extraneous ideas, that St. Paul speaks 
of election to salvation and of reprobation to death, that men 
were created that they might perish, that God’s action not only 
might be but was arbitrary: Hoc enim vult eficere apud nos, ul 
in ea quae apparel inter electos el reprobos diversifafe, mens nostra 
contenta sil quod ila visum fuerit Deo, alios illuminare in salutem, 
alios in mortem excaecare ... Corrusl ergo frivolum illud effugium quod 
de praescientia Scholastici habent, Negue enim praevideri ruinam im- 
piorum a Domino Paulus tradtt, sed eius consilio ef voluntate ordinari, 
quemadmodum el Solomo docet, non modo praecognitum fuisse impiorum 
interitum, sed impios ipsos fuisse destinato creatos ul perirent. 

The Apostle says nothing about eternal life or death. He says 
nothing about the principles upon which God does act; he never 
says that His action is arbitrary (he will prove eventually that it 
is not so), but only that if it be no Jew who accepts the Scripture 
has any right to complain. He never says or implies that God 
has created man for the purpose of his damnation. What he does 
say is that in His government of the world God reserves to Him- 
self perfect freedom of dealing with man on His own conditions 
and not on man’s. So Gore, op. cit. p. 40, sums up the argument: 
‘ God always revealed Himself as retaining His liberty of choice, 
as refusing to tie Himself, as selecting the historic examples of 
His hardening judgement and His compassionate good will, so as 
to baffle all attempts on our part to create His vocations by our 
own efforts, or anticipate the persons whom He will use for His 
purposes of mercy or of judgement.’ 


19. ¿peis por ody. Hardly are the last words à» de Oéhes oedr- 
pvve out of St. Paul's mouth than he imagines his opponent in 
controversy catching at an objection, and he at once takes it up and 
forestalls him. By substituting this phrase for the more usual 
Tí ob» époupev, St. Paul seems to identify himself less with his 
opponent's objection. 

pos ovr is the reading of N* A B P, Orig. 1/3 Jo.-Damasc.; obv pos of the 

TR. is supported by DEF G K L &c., Vulg. Boh., Orig. 2/3 and Orig.-lat. 

Chrys. Thdrt. It is the substitution of the more usual order. 

ti én pépgeras : ‘why considering that it is God who hardens 
me does He still find fault?’ Why does he first produce a 
position of disobedience to His will, and then blame me for falling 
into it? The # implies that a changed condition has been pro- 
duced which makes the continuation of the previous results sur- 
prising. So Rom. iii. 7 ei de y Andeıa roù Geov é rë ¿up Wevopan 
@nepiaaevoev eis viv Sdfayv avrov, ri čr: kdy ws duapradds xpivopas ; 
Rom. vi. 2 otriwes dmeÜávoyer rjj dpapria, was Erı (noopev dv adri; 
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should of course be taken with «fovcía», is intended to emphasize 
the contrast between xepapevs and mnAds, as suggesting the true 
relations of man and God. 

$updparog : ‘the lump of clay, Cf. Rom. xi. 16; 1 Cor. v. 6, 7; 
Gal. v. 9. The exact point to which this metaphor isto be pressed 
may be doubtful, and it must always be balanced by language used 
elsewhere in St. Paul's Epistles; but it is impossible to argue that 
there is no idea of creation implied: the potter is represented not 
merely as adapting for this or that purpose a vessel already made, 
but as making out of a mass of shapeless material one to which he 
gives a character and form adapted for different uses, some 
honourable, some dishonourable. 

$ uiv elg Tipi» oxevos, x.r.À.: cf. Wisd. xv. 7 (see paar 
3 Tim. ii, 20 ev peydAn de oixie oix gore pévor oxeun 
dpyupa, dAAd xal fiAwa kai óorpáxwa, kai å pèv els rius», å de els arıniar. 
But there the side of human responsibility is emphasized, ¿à> od» res 
dxxabdpn davrdy drò rovre», ¿oras oxevos els ruit)», K.T.À. 

The point of the argument is clear. Is there any injustice if 
God has first hardened Pharaoh's heart and then condemned him, 
if Israel is rejected and then blamed for being rejected? The answer 
is twofold. In vv. 19-21 God's conduct is shown to be right under 
all circumstances. In vv. 22 sq. it is explained or perhaps rather 
hinted that He has a beneficent purpose in view. In vv. 19-21 
St. Paul shows that for God to be unjust is impossible. As He has 
made man, man is absolutely in His power. Just as we do not 
consider the potter blameable if he makes a vessel for a dishonour- 
able purpose, so we must not consider God unjust if He chooses to 
make a man like Pharaoh for a dishonourable part in history. Post- 
quam demonstratum est, Deum ila egisse, demonstratum etiam est omnt- 
bus, qui Most credunt, eum convenienter suae iustitiae egisse. Wetstein. 

As in iii 5 St. Paul brings the argument back to the absolute 
fact of God's justice, so here he ends with the absolute fact of 
God's power and right. God had not (as the Apostle will show) 
acted arbitrarily, but if He had done so what was man that he 
should complain? 

22. «i Se 0C uv ó Oeds, x.7.A.: ‘but if God, &c., what will you say 
then?' like our English idiom * What and if” "There is no apo- 
dosis to the sentence, but the construction, although grammatically 
incomplete, is by no means unusual: cf. Jo. vi. 61, 62 rovro únas 
cxavüaAi(e. ; day oÚv Ü«oprre rà» viò» rov dvÜpómov drafBaí(vovra ómov 
j» ro mpörepov; Acts xxiii. g oúdev xaxdy eüpíckoue» ev rẹ  dvÜpéme 
roury' el de wreupa dAaAnoev aùr f) áyyeAos ;. Luke xix. 41, 42 xal os 
ffyye1ev, ev riv móNo ¿xhavoev ëm ait] Aeyov Ste El dyvos dv TH MEPS 
ravry kal ov rà mpós elprvny. There is no difficulty (as Oltramare 
seems to think) in the length of the sentence. All other con- 
structions, such as an attempt to find an apodosis in xal ia 
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had fitted themselves for destruction (Chrys. Theoph. Oecum 
Grotius Beng.), although, as the argument in chap. x shows, he 
could have done so, for this would have been to impair the con- 
ception of God's freedom of action which at present he wishes to 
emphasize; but he says just what is necessary for his immediate 
purpose—they were fitted for eternal destruction (drádeia opp. to 
cernpla). That is the point to which he wishes to attract our 
attention. 

23. xai lva yvepion. These words further develop and explain 
God's action so as to silence any objection. St. Paul states that 
God bas not only shown great long-suffering in bearing with those 
fitted for destruction, but has done so in order to be able to show 
mercy to those whom He has called: the xaí therefore couples iva 
yvepioy in thought with ev wodAy uaxpofvuíg. St. Paul is no longer 
(see ver. 24) confining himself to the special case of Pharaoh, 
although he still remembers it, as his language shows, but he is 
considering the whole of God's dealings with the unbelieving Jews, 
and is laying down the principles which will afterwards be worked 
out in full—that the Jews had deserved God's wrath, but that He 
had borne with them with great long-suffering both for their own 
sakes and for the ultimate good of His Church. In these verses, as 
in the expression n xar éxAoy)» mpößecıs, St. Paul is in fact hinting 
at the course of the future argument, and in that connexion they 
must be understood. 


On the exact construction of these words there has been great variety of 
opinion, and it may be convenient to mention some divergent views. 
(1) WH. on the authority of B, several minuscules, Vulg. Boh. Sah., Orig.-lat. 
3/3 omit «ai. This makes the construction simpler, but probably for that very 
reason should be rejected. A reviser or person quoting would naturally omit 
wai; it is difficult to understand why it should be inserted: moreover on such 
a point as this the authority of versions is slighter, since to omit a pleonastic «al 
would come within the ordinary latitude of interpretation necessary for their 
purpose. There is some resemblance to xvi. 37. In both cases we find the 
same MS. supporting a reading which we should like to accept, but which 
has much the appearance of being an obvious correction. (23) Calv. Grot. 
de W. Alf. and others make «al couple 0éAev and iva «woepíop. Bat 
this obliges us to take @¿Aw%w ... dvdeifaróns as expressing the purpose 
of the sentence which is both impossible Greek and gives a meaning 
inconsistent with paxpudvyig. (3) Fri. Beyschlag and others couple iva 
yvopicy and els ámáAe«av; but this is to read an idea of purpose into 
warnpriopéva which it does not here possess. (4) To make «al [ra 
give the apodosis of the sentence el 3¢ freyxev (Ols. Ewald, &c.), or to 
create a second sentence repeating el, xal el va... (supposing a second 
ellipse), or to find a verb hidden in éxdA ecc», supposing that St. Paul meant 
to write xai el iva *vopiap . . . éxddecey but changed the construction and put 
the verb into a relative sentence (Go. Oltramare); all these are quite im- 
possible and quite unnecessary constructions, 


toy mhoúro», k.r.A. : cf. ii. 4: Eph. iii. 16 xarà ró mÀooros ris òns 
, ^ 
ro. 
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ammi, ‘ not a people’ and Lo-ruhamah, ‘without mercy,” to signify 
the fallen condition of the ten tribes; and Hosea prophesies their 
restoration (cf. Hosea i. 6, 8, 9). St. Paul applies the principle 
which underlies these words, that God can take into His covenant 
those who were previously cut off from it, to the calling of the 
Gentiles. A similar interpretation of the verse was held by the 
Rabbis. Pesachim viii. f. Dixit R. Eliezer: Non alia de causa in 
exilium el caplivitatem misil Deus S. B. Israelem inter nationes, nisi 
ul facerent mullos proselylos S. D. Oseae ii. 25 (23) el seram eam 
mihi in lerram. Numquid homo seminat satum nisi ul colligal 


mullos coros tritici? Wetstein. 


The LXX reads tAchow Thy oùe %Aenuévny, zal ¿pQ TẸ ob AAG pow Aaós pow 
el ov, but for the first clause which agrees with the Hebrew the Vatican 
substitutes dyasjow Thy ove hyannudvnv. St. Paul inverts the order of the 
clauses, so that the reference to röv ob Aadv pov, which seems Y to 
suit the Gentiles, comes first, and for ¿pú substitutes «aAéow which naturally 
crept in from the éedAecey of the previous verse, and changes the construc- 
tion of the clause to suit the new word. In the second clause St. Paul seems 
to have used a text containing the reading of the Vatican MS., for the latter 
can hardly have been altered to harmonize with him. St, Peter makes use of 
the passage with the reading of the majority of MSS.: ol rorè ob Aaós, viv 3 
Aads Beov, ol oùs NAenpevo, viv 52 ¿Aendévres (1 Pet. ii. 10). 


xahéow with a double accusative can only mean ‘I will name, 
although the word has been suggested by its previous occurrence 
in another sense. 

26. xai €orat, dv TG TÓTW ... ¿Kel x.r.A. St. Paul adds a passage 
with a similar purport from another part of Hosea (i. ro). The 
meaning is the same and the application to the present purpose 
based on exactly the same principles. The habit had probably 
arisen of quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles; and 
these would become commonplaces, which at a not much later date 
might be collected together in writing, see Hatch, Essays in Biblical 
Greek, p. 103, and cf. Rom. iii. 10. The only difference between 
St. Paul's quotation and the LXX is that he inserts éxei : this insertion 
seems to emphasize the idea of the place, and it is somewhat difficult 
to understand what place is intended. (1) In the original the place 
referred to is clearly Palestine: and if that be St. Paul's meaning 
he must be supposed to refer to the gathering of the nations at 
Jerusalem and the foundation of a Messianic kingdom there 
(cf. xi, 26). St. Paul is often strongly influenced by the language and 
even the ideas of Jewish eschatology, although in his more spiritual 
passages he seems to be quite freed from it. (2) If we neglect 
the meaning of the original, we may interpret exet of the whole 
world. *Wheresoever on earth there may be Gentiles, who have 
had to endure there the reproach of being not God's people, in 
that place they shall be called God’s people, for they will become 
members of His Church and it will be universal.’ 
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27,28. St. Paul has supported one side of his statement from 
the O. T., namely, that Gentiles should be called; he now passes 
on to justify the second, namely, that only a remnant of the Jews 
should be saved. 

27. dàr $ 6 Apıduös... êm Tis yñs: quoted from the LXX of 
Is. x. 22, but considerably shortened. The LXX differs considerably 
from the Hebrew, which the translators clearly did not understand. 
But the variations in the form do not affect the meaning in any 
case. St. Paul reproduces accurately the idea of the original 
passage. The context shows that the words must be translated 
‘only a remnant shall be saved,’ and that it is the cutting off of 
Israel by the righteous judgement of God that is foretold. Prof. 
Cheyne in 1884 translated the Hebrew: ‘For though thy people, 
O Israel, were as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall 
return : a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteousness ! 
For a final work and a decisive doth the Lord, Jehovah Sabaoth, 
execute within all the land.’ 

28. Aóyor yàp avvreAàr xal cuvrépvwr morhaeı Kúpios ¿mi ris yis : 
evrreAé», ‘accomplishing,’ cuyréuvov, ‘abridging.’ Cf. Is. xxviii. 22 
dıdrı ouvrereXeopiva xa) ovvrerunuéva mpdypara ñxouca mapa Kupiov 
Zaßa%ð, å momoe emi máca» rj» ynv. ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence conclusive and concise, will 
the Lord do upon the earth.’ 


Three critical points are of some interest: 

(1) The variations in the MSS. of the Gr. Test. For úrbAe uua (bró ppa 
WH.) of the older MSS. (N A B, Eus), later authorities read «aráde aya 
to agree with the LXX. In ver. 28 Adyow yàp cuvredaw xai ovvréuvov 
worhoe: Kúpios dsl Tis yis is the reading of NA B a few minusc., Pesh. Boh. 
Aeth., Eus. 2/3; Western and Syrian authorities add after cuvréuvov, ¿y 
Buaioc ivy: Sri Adyow ouvrerunpévoy to suit the LXX. Alford defends the 
TR. on the plea of homoeoteleuton (cuvréuvow and cuyrerunuéyov), but the 
insertion of yáp after Aóyoy which is preserved in the TR. (where it is 
ungrammatical) and does not occur in the text of the LXX, shows that the 
shortened form was what St. Paul wrote. 

(3) The variations from the LXX. The LXX reads xal day yevnras 
6 hads “IopanA ds $ áuuos ris 0nAácogs, TÒ xaraleınua abrüv co61cerai. 

ov ouvreAay kal cuvrépvow ¿y Bucaoovrp Er: Abyoy cuvrerunuévoy Kúpios 
sonoe dy rp olxoupévy öAy. St. Paul substitutes áp.0uos raw viðv "lopaña, 
a reminiscence from Hosea i. 10, tbe words immediately preceding those 
uoted by him above. The later part of the quotation be considerably 
ortens. 

(3) The variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. These appear to arise 
from an inability to translate. For ‘a final work and a decisive, overflowing 
with righteousness,’ they wrote ‘a word, accomplishing and abridging it in 
righteousness,’ and for ‘a final work and a decisive,’ ‘a word abridged will 
the Lord do,’ &c. 


29. xpocipynxey: ‘has foretold.’ A second passage is quoted in 
corroboration of the preceding. 
ei pi) Kúpios x.r.KX. quoted from the LXX of Is. i. 9, which 
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again seems adequately to represent the Hebrew. ‘Even in the 
O.T., that book kom which you draw your hopes, it is stated that 
Israel would be completely annihilated and forgotten but for 
a small remnant which would preserve their seed and name.’ 


The Power and Rights of God as Creator. 


St. Paul in this section (vv. 19-29) expands and strengthens 
the previous argument. He had proved in vv. 14-18 the absolute 
character of the Divine sovereignty from the O. T.; he now 
proves the same from the fundamental relations of God to man 
implied in that fact which all his antagonists must admit—that 
God had created man. This he applies in an image which was 
common in the O. T. and the Apocryphal writings, that of the 
potter and the clay. God has created man, and, as far as the 
question of “right” and “justice” goes, man cannot complain of 
his lot. He would not exist but for the will of God, and whether 
his lot be honourable or dishonourable, whether he be destined for 
eternal glory or eternal destruction, he has no ground for speak- 
ing of injustice. The application to the case in point is very 
clear. If the Jews are to be deprived of the Messianic salvation, 
they have, looking at the question on purely abstract grounds, 
no right or ground of complaint. Whether or no God be 
arbitrary in His dealings with them does not matter: they must 
submit, and that without murmuring. 

This is clearly the argument. We cannot on the one hand 
minimize the force of the words by limiting them to a purely 
earthly destination: as Beyschlag, ‘out of the material of the 
human race which is at His disposal as it continues to come into 
existence to stamp individuals with this or that historical destina- 
tion, implying that St. Paul is making no reference either to the 
original creation of man or to his final destination, in both points 
erroneously. St. Paul's argument cannot be thus limited. It is 
entirely based on the assumption that God has created man, and 
the use of the words els 8ó£av, els anwAeıav prove conclusively that 
he is looking as much as he ever does to the final end and 
destination of man. To limit them thus entirely deprives the 
passage of any adequate meaning. 

But on the other side it is equally necessary to see exactly how 
much St. Paul does say, and how much he does not. He never 
says, he carefully avoids saying, that God has created men for 
reprobation. What his argument would bear is that, supposing 
we isolate this point, the ‘rights’ of man against God or of God 
against man, then, even if God had created man for reprobation, 
man could have no grounds for complaint. 
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in the Book of Wisdom has been pointed out. Again in the nintb 

chapter the same resemblance meets us, and demands some slight treatment 
in this place. The ges referred to occur mostly in Wisdom xi, xii. 

There is first of all similarity of subject. Wisdom x-xix form like 
Rom. ix-xi a sort of Philosophy of History. The writer devotes himself to 
exhibiting Wisdom as a power in the world, and throughout (influenced 
perhaps by associations connected with the place of his residence) contrasts 
the fortunes of the Israelites and Egyptians, just as St. Paul makes Moses 
and Pharaoh his two typical instances. 

And this resemblance is continued in details, 

The impossibility of resisting the Divine power is more than once dwelt 
on, and in language which has a very close resemblance with passages in the 
Romans. 


Rom. ix. 19, 20 dpeis uo: otv, TÍ éri 
péuperas; TH yàp BovAhuarı avrov 
rls dvO@éarnwe; . . . un epe TÒ 
wAdopa T@ wAdoayn, Ti pe roi- 
goas curas; 


Wisd. xi. 31 xal xpáre Bpaxiovós 
gov rls dyrsornoera; 

xii. 12 ris yàp lpei, Tí &wolnoas; Š 
vis dvriorhoera re xplpari cov; 
tis 82 lyxaMoe co: rard lv dwohe- 
Aórow, & cv éxoinoas; $ ris els xará- 
oracív ao ¿hevgeras Exducos xarà dbi- 


wo yop( re ; 


Both writers again lay great stress on the forbearance of God. 


Rom. ix. 22, 33 el 82 OéAaw ó 
@eos tvdeifacba: T)» dpyhy mal 
epopicas TÒ 8uvardy ajToU hveyrev 
iv woAAp paxpoduula axevn dpyijs 
sarnprıoudva els dwdAecıar, 
kal [va yvopicy Tow wAouroy THs Dót ns 
abroU ¿wi oxeún bhéovs x.T.A 


Wisd. xii. 10 xpívow 32 gard Bpax$ 
ddiB3ous rórov peravolas. 

xii. 20 el yàp by Opods raldaw gov xai 
óQeiAouévovs 0avár y pera rocav- 
ays tripdpnoas rpodoxñs ral Sehoens, 
Bods xpévous xal rómov b dw daai- 
Aavüci THs xaxías, perà wéons áxpe 
Beías &xpwwas tods vloús aov ; 


So again we have the image of the potter used by both, although neither 
the context nor the purpose is quite similar. 


Rom. ix. 31 ?) oúx éxe« ¿fovoiav 
Ô xepapeds TOU mnAod, ¿k TOU 
abrov $vpáuaros moroa: $ ev els 
Tiu)» orevos, 5 dé els dripiay; 


The particular resemblance of special passages and of the 
the argument combined with similar evidence from other 
secms to suggest some definite literary obligation. 


Wisd. xv. 7 wai ydp eepapeds åra- 
Any yv 6ABorr ¿z[uox0ov gAácae spós 
únnpeciay uav Exaorov‘ GAA’ dx Tov 
avrov Aot dverhácaro TÅ Te TOY 
xadapuv € BovAa axeún, TÁ Te 
lvavría, ward’ Spoiws’ routay 50 érépov 
vis éxacrov loriv $ xpijaus, «pris Ó 
wnAoupyos. 
general drift of 
rts of the Epistle 
But here the indebted- 


ness ceases. The contrast is equally instructive. The writer of the Book of 
Wisdom uses broad principles without understanding their meaning, is often 
self-contradictory, and combines with ideas drawn from his Hellenic culture 
crude and inconsistent views. The problem is the distinction between the 
positions of Jews and Gentiles in the Divine economy. Occasionally we 
find wide universalist sentiments, but he always comes back to a strong 
nationalism. At one time he says (xi. 23-26): ‘ But Thou hast mercy upon 
all... Thou lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest nothing which 
Thou hast made... Thou sparest all: for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
Lover of souls” But shortly after we read (xii. ro): ‘Thou gavest them 
pes for repentance, not being ignorant that their cogitation would never 

changed. We soon find in fact that the philosophy of the Book of 
Wisdom is strictly limited by the nationalist sympathies of the writer. The 
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See also III. L 21. Lomm. xxi. 300. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart be 
explains by the simile of rain. The rain is the same for all, but under its 
influence well-cultivated fields send forth good crops, ill-cultivated fields 
thistles, &c. (cf. Heb. vi. 7, 8). So it is a man’s own soul which hardens 
itself by refusing to yield to the Divine grace. The simile of the potter he 
explains by comparing 2 Tim. ii. 30, 31. “A soul which has not cleansed 
itself nor purged itself of its sins by penitence, becomes thereby a vessel for 
dishonour.’ And God knowing the character of the souls He has to deal 
with, although He does not foreknow their future, makes use of them—as 
for example Pharaob—to fulfil that part in history which is necessary for 
His purpose. 

[Influence Origen’s interpretation of this passage, with the exception of his doctrine 

Dí Origen. Of pre-existence, had a very wide influence both in the East and West. In 
the West his interpretation is followed in the main by Jerome (£pisf. 120 
ad Hedibiam de quaestionibus 12, cap. 10, Migne xxii. 997), by Pelagius 
(Migne xxx. 687-631), and Sedulius Scotus (Migne ciii. 83-93). In the 
aiter its influence had prevailed for a century and a Bale it became the 
EAE poio! of the Antiochene exegesis. Of this school Diodore is un- 
fortunately represented to us only in isolated fragments; Theodore is strongly 
influenced by Origen; Chrysostom therefore may be taken as its best and most 
distinguished representative. His comment is contained in the XVIth homily 
on the Romans, written probably before his departure from Antioch, that is 


before the year 398. 
Chrysos- Chrysostom is like Origen a strong defender of Freewill. As might be 
tom. expected in a member of the Antiochene school, he interprets the in 
accordance with the purpose of St. Paul, i.e. to explain how it was the Ion 


had been rejected. He refers ver. 9 to those who have become true sons of 
God by Baptism. “ You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that 
are the children of God, but that even in nature itself the generation by 
mcans of Baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if you 
tell me of the womb, I have in return to tell you of the water.” On ver. 16 
he explains that Jacob was called because he was worthy, and was known to 
be such by the Divine foreknowledge: 4 war’ dxAoyry swpó0ecis rod «oU is 
explained as $ ¿xAoy? ?) xard wpó0€ci kal npdyrwow yevopévn. On vv. 14-20 
Chrysostom does not follow Origen, nor yet does he interpret the verses as ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s own mind ; bat he represents him in answer to the objection 
that in this case God would be unjust, as putting a number of hard cases and 
texts which his antagonist cannot answer and thus proving that man has no right 
to object to God's action, or accuse Him of injustice, since he cannot understand 
or follow Him. ‘ What the blessed Paul aimed at was to show by all that 
he said that only God knoweth who are worthy.’ Verses 30, 2I are not 
introduced to take away Freewill, but to show up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For if he were here speaking of the will, God would be 
Himself the creator of good or evil, and men would be free from all 
responsibility in these matters, and St. Paul would be inconsistent with 
himself. What he does teach is that ‘man should not contravene God, but 
yield to His incomprehensible wisdom.’ On vv. 22-24 he says that Pharaoh 
has been fitted for destruction by his own act; that God has left undone 
nothing which should save him, while he himself had left undone nothing 
which would lead to his own destruction. Yet God had borne with him with 
great long-suffering, wishing to lead him to repentance. ‘ Whence comes 
it then that some are vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own 
free choice. God however being very good shows the same kindness to both.’ 

The commentaries of Chrysostom became supreme in the East, and very 
largely influenced all later Greek commentators, Theodoret (sec. v), Photius 
(sec. ix), Oecumenius (sec. x), Theophylact (sec. xi), Euthymius Zigabenus 
(sec. xii), &c. 
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depends upon the hidden justice of God which no human standard can measure. 
$ 16 Sst igitur hoc fixum atque immobile im mente sobria pietate atque stabil 
in fide, quod nulla est iniquitas apud Deum: atque sta lenacissime firmisst- 
meque credatur, id ipsum quod Deus cuius vult miseretur et quem vult obdurat, 
hoc est, cuius vult miseretur, et cuius non vult nom miseretur, esse alicuiui 
occultae atque ab humano modulo investigabilis aequitatis: and so again, aegut- 
fate eccultissima et ab humanis sensibus remotissima iudicat. God is always 
just. His mercy cannot be understood. Those whom He calls, He calls out of 
pity ; those whom He does not, He refuses to call out of justice. Itis not merit 
or necessity or fortune, but the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
which distinguishes vessels of wrath from vessels of mercy. And so it is for 
the sake of the vessels of mercy that He postpones the punishment of the 
re of anger. "They are the instruments of the safety of others whom 
God pities. 

Enough has been said to show the lines of St. Augustine's interpretation. 
Although from time to time there might be controversies about his views on 
Grace, and there might be a tendency to modify some of the harder sides of 
bis Te yet his exegesis of this passage, as compared with that cf Origen 
or Chrysostom, became supreme in the West. It influenced first the i 
and doctrine of the Schoolmen, and then that of the Reformation and of Calvin. 

For the middle ages it may be sufficient to take Abelard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Both were largely influenced by Augustine; 
but whereas in the case of Abelard the influence was only indirect, in 
us we have the clearest and most perfect example of the Augustinian 
exposition. 

Abelard (Migne clxxviii. 911) makes a somewhat strange division of the 
Epistle, attaching the exposition of ix. 1-5 to the end of chap. viii. He 
begins his fourth book with ix.6. In vv. 6-13 he sees a vindication of the 
freedom of the Divine will in conferring grace, but only in relation to Jacob. 
“That the election of Jacob,’ he says, ‘that is the predestination, may remain 
unmoved.’ The choice depends solely on the Divine grace. Verses 14-19 he 
explains as the objection of an opponent, to which St. Paul gives an answer, 
ver. 20, * Who art thou?’ The answer is a rebuke to the man who would 
accuse God of iniquity. God may do what He will with those whom He has 
created: smo multo polises Deo licere quocumque modo voluerit creaturam suam 
tractare atque disponere, qui obnoxius nullo tenetur debito, antequam quid: 
quam illa promereatur. Men have no more right to complain than the 
animals of their position. There is no injustice with God. He does more 
for mankind by the impiety of Judas than by the piety of Peter. Quis enim 
fidelium nesciat, quam optime usus sit summa sila impietate Iudae, cuins 
exsecrabili perditione totius humani generis redemptionem. est operatus. 
Then he argues at some length the question why man should not complain, 
if he is not called as others are called to glory; and somewhat inconsistently 
he finds the solution in perseverance. God calls all, He gives grace to all, 
but some have the energy to follow the calling, while others are slothful 
and negligent. Sic ef Deo nobis quotidie regnum coelorum offerente, alius 
regni ipsius desiderio accensus in bonis perseverat operibus, alius in sua 
torpescit ignavia. On vv. 22, 33 he says God bore with the wickedness of 
Pharaoh both to give him an opportunity to repent, and that He might use 
his crimes for the common good of mankind. 

In contrast with the somewhat hesitating and inconsistent character of 
Abelard's exposition, Aquinas stands out as one of the best and clearest com- 
mentaries written from the Augustinian standpoint. The modern reader mus 
learn to accustom himself to the thoroughness with which each point is 
discussed, and the minuteness of the sub-divisions, but from few exponents will 
he gain so much insight into the philosophical questions discussed, or the 
logical difficulties the solution of hich is attempted. 
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the Divine election. This is absolutely gratuitous on God’s part, and quite 
independent of man. In the salvation of the just there is nothing above 
God's goodness, in the punishment of the wicked there is nothing above His 
severity: the one He predestinates to salvation, the other to eternal damna- 
tion. This determination is quite independent of foreknowledge, for there 
can be nothing in man’s fallen nature which can make God show kindness to 
him. The predestination of Pharaoh to destruction is dependent on a just 
but secret counsel of God: the word ‘to harden’ must be taken not only Arta 
missive, but as signifying the action of the Divine wrath. The ruin of the 
wicked is described not as foreseen, but as ordained by His will and counsel. 
It was not merely foreknown, but, as Solomon says, the wicked were created 
that they might . There is no means of telling the principle by which 
one is taken and another rejected; it lies in the secret counsels of God. 
None deserve to be accepted. The wrath of God against Pharaoh was post- 
poned that others might be terrified by the horrible judgement, that God's 
power might be displayed, and His mercy towards the elect made more clear. 
As God is especially said to prepare the vessels of glory for glory, it follows 
that the preparation of the vessels of wrath equally comes from Him; other- 
wise the Apostle would have said that they had prepared themselves for 
destruction. Before they were created their fate was assigned to them. They 
were created for destruction, 

Arminius represents absolute antagonism on every point to these views. 
The purpose of the chapter is, he says, the same as that of the Epistle, 
looked at from a special point of view. While the aim of the Epistle is to 
prove ‘ Justification by Faith,’ in this chapter St. Paul defends his argument 
against Jews who had urged; ‘It overthrows the promises of God, therefore 
it is not true.’ By the words addressed to Rebecca He signified that He had 
from eternity resolved not to admit to His privileges all the children of 
Abraham, but those only whom He should select in accordance with the 
pan He had laid down. This plan was to extend His mercy to those who 

ad faith in Him when He called and who believed on Christ, not to those 
who sought salvation by works. The passage that follows (ver. 14 ff.) 
shows that God has decided to give His mercy in His own way and on His 
own plan, that is to give it not to bim who runs, to him that is who strives 
after it by works, but to him who seeks it in the way that He has appointed. 
And this is perfectly just, because He has Himself announced this as His 
method. Then the image of the potter and the clay is introduced to prove, 
not the absolute sovereignty of God, but His right to do what He will, that 
is to name His own conditions. He has created man to become something 
better than he was made. God has made man a vessel: man it is who 
makes himself a bad vessel. God decrees on certain conditions to make 
men vessels of glory or vessels of wrath according as they do or do not fulnl 
these conditions. "The condition is Justification by Faith. 

The systems of Arminius and Calvin were for the most part supreme 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the exegesis of this chapter, 
although there were from time to time signs of historical methods of inter- 
pretation. Hammond for example, the English divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his paraphrase adopts methods very much beyond those of his 
time. But gradually at the beginning of the present century the defects or 
inadequacy of both views became apparent. It was quite clear that as 
apainst Arminius Calvin's interpretation of chap. ix was correct, that St. 
Paul's object in it was not to prove or defend justification by faith, but to 
discuss the question behind it, why it was that some had obtained justification 
by faith and others had not. But equally clear was it that Calvin's inter- 
pretation, or rather much of what he had read into his interpretation, was 
inconsistent with chap. x, and the language which St. Paul habitually uses 
elsewhere. This apparent inconsistency then must be recognized. How 
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must it be treated? Various answers have been given. Fritzsche asserts Fritzsche 
that St. Paul is carried away by his argument and unconsciously contradicts 
himself. ‘It is evident that what St. Paul writes is not only inconsistent with 
itself but absolutely contradictory.’ If the Jews, it is asserted in chap. ix, 
were first chosen and then rejected, it was the malignity of God and not their 
own perversity which caused their fall. If God had decreed their fall for 
a time (chap. xi), they could not be blamed if they had fallen; and yet in 
chap. x they are blamed. Multis saepe accidit ut amicum fortunae fulmine 
percussum. erecturi studio consolandi argumentis cupide uterentur neque ab 
omni parte firmis et quorum unum cum altero parum consisteret. Et 
— sibi Paulus consensisset, si Aristotelis nom Gamalielis alumnus 
uis set. 

Meyer admits the discrepancy but explains it differently. “ As often as we Meyer. 
treat only one of the two truths, God is absolutely free and all-sufficient, and 
man has moral freedom and is in virtue of his proper self-determination and 
responsibility a liberum agens, the author of his salvation or perdition, and 
carry it out in a consistent theory and therefore in a one-sided method, we 
are compelled to speak in such a manner that the other truth appears to be 
ann '... ‘The Apostle has here wholly taken his position on the 
absolute standpoint of the theory of our dependence upon God, and that 
with all the boldness of clear consistency. ... ‘He allows the claims of 
both modes of consideration to stand side by side, just as they exist side by 
side within the limits of human thought. According to Meyer in fact the 
two points of view are irreconcileable in thought, and St. Paul recognizing 
this does not attempt to reconcile them. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the different varieties of opinion 
in the views of modern scholars. One more specimen will be sufhcient. 
The solution offered by Beyschlag. He maintains that all interpretations are Beyschlag 
wrong which consider that St. Paul is concerned with anything either before or 
after this life. It is no eternal decree of God, nor is it the future destiny of 
mankind that he is dealing with. It is merely their position in history and 
in the world. "Why has he chosen one race (the Jews) for one purpose, 
another race (the Egyptians) for another? He is dealing with nations not 
individuals, with temporal not spiritual privileges. 

The above sketch will present the main lines of interpretation of these 
verses, and will serve as a supplement to the explanation which has been 
given above. We must express our obligations in compiling it to Weber 
(Dr. Valentin), Xritische Geschichte der Exegese des 9. Kapitels resp. der 
Verse 14-33 des Romerbricfes, bis auf Chrysostomus und Augustinus ein- 
schiesslich, and to Beyschlag (Dr. Willibald), Die paulinische Theodicee, 
Römer IX-XI, who have materially lightened the labour incurred. 


ISRAEL ITSELF TO BLAME FOR ITS REJECTION. 


IX. 30-X. 13. The reason that God has rejected Israel 
is that, though they sought righteousness, they sought it in 
their own way by means of works, not in God's way through 
faith. Hence when the Messiah came they stumbled as had 
been foretold (vv. 30-33). They refused to give up their 
own method, that of Law, although Law had come to an end 
in Christ (x. 1-4), and this in spite of the fact that the old 
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system was difficult if not impossible (ver. 5). while the new 
system was easy and within the reach of all (vv. 6-10), indeed 
universal in tts scope (vv. 11-13). 

IX. ® What then is the position of the argument so far? One 
fact is clear. A number of Gentiles who did not profess to be 
in pursuit of righteousness have unexpectedly come upon it; 
a righteousness however of which the characteristic is that it is not 
earned by their own efforts but is the product of faith in a power 
outside them. * Israel on the other hand, the chosen people of 
God, although making strenuous efforts after a rule of moral and 
religious life that would win for them righteousness, have not 
succeeded in attaining to the accomplishment of such a rule. 
2 How has this come about? Because they sought it in their own 
way, not in God’s way. They did not seek it by faith, but their aim 
was to pursue it by a rigid performance of works. * And hence 
that happened to them which the Prophet Isaiah foretold. He 
spoke (xxviii. 16) of a rock which the Lord would lay in Zion 
and foretold that if a man put his trust in it, he would never 
have cause to be ashamed. But elsewhere (viii. 14) he calls it 
‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,’ implying that those 
who have not this faith will consider it a stumbling-block in their 
way. This rock is, as you have always been told, the Messiah. The 
Messiah has come; and the Jews through want of faith have 
regarded as a cause of offence that which is the corner stone of 
the whole building. 

X. 'Let me pause for a moment, brethren. It is a serious 
accusation that I am bringing against my fellow-countrymen. But 
I repeat that I do it from no feeling of resentment. How great is 
my heart’s good will for them! How earnest my prayer to God 
for their salvation! *For indeed as a fellow-countryman, as one 
who was once as they are, I can testify that they are full of zeal 
for God. That is not the point in which they have failed; it is 
that they have not guided their zeal by that true knowledge which 
is the result of genuine spiritual insight. * Righteousness they 
strove after, but there were two ways of attaining to it. The one 
was God's method: of that they remained ignorant. The other 
was their own method: to this they clung blindly and wilfuliy. 
They refused to submit to God's plan of salvation. 
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keep to his old methods; he must accept the new. And this 
must be so, because there is for all men alike one Redeemer, 
who gives the wealth of His salvation to all those whoever they 
may be who call on His name. ™ And so the prophet Joel, fore- 
telling the times of the foundation of the Messianic kingdom, 
says (ii. 32) ‘ Everyone that shall call on the name of the Lord 
(i.e. of the Messiah) shall be saved.’ When the last days come, in 
the times of storm and anguish, it is the worshippers of the 
Messiah, those who are enrolled as His servants and call on His 
Name, who will find a strong salvation. 


IX. 30-X. 21. St. Paul now passcs to another aspect of the 
subject he is discussing. He has considered the rejection of 
Israel from the point of view of the Divine justice and power, he 
is now to approach it from the side of human responsibility. The 
concluding verses of the ninth chapter and the whole of the tenth 
are devoted to proving the guilt of Israel. It is first sketched out 
in ix. 30-33. Israel have sought righteousness in the wrong way, 
in that they have rejected the Messiah. Then St. Paul, over- 
whelmed with the sadness of the subject, pauses for a moment 
(x. 1, 2) to emphasize his grief. He returns to the discussion by 
pointing out that they have adhered to their own method instead 
of accepting God's method (vv. 2, 3). And this in spite of 
several circumstances ; (x) that the old method has been done 
away with in Christ (ver. 4); (2) that while the old method 
was hard and difficult the new is easy and within the reach of 
all (vv. 5-10); (3) that the new method is clearly universal and 
intended for all alike (vv. 11-13). At ver. 14 he passes to another 
aspect of the question: it might still be asked: Had they full 
opportunities of knowing? In vv. 14-21 it is shown that both 
through the full and universal preaching of the Gospel, and 
through their own Prophets, they have had every opportunity given 
them. 

80. ri ody &poüner; The od», as is almost always the case in 
St. Paul, sums up the results of the previous paragraph. What 
then is the conclusion of this discussion? “It is not that God's 
promise has failed, but that while Gentiles have obtained “ righteous- 
ness,” the Jews, though they strove for it, have failed.’ This summary 
of the result so far arrived at leads to the question being asked; 
Why is it so? And that introduces the second point in St. Paul's 
discussion—the guilt of the Jews. 

Sr. ¿Ovg x.r.h. There are two constructions possible for these 
words. 1. The sentence ôr: .. . rù» éx miorews may contain the 
answer to the question asked in ri od» ¿povue»; This interpretation 
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as continually escapes them. All idea of anticipation has been 
lost in ¿6áve in later Greek, cf. Phil. iii. 16; Dan. iv. 19 (Theod.) 
¿facer eis róv ovpavóv. 

82. Src odx ¿x riores . . . wpocéxojav. Two constructions are 
possible for these words. (1) We may put a comma at ¿pye» and 
supply diöxovres. Then the passage will run: ‘Why did they not 
attain it? because pursuing after it not by faith but by works they 
stumbled,’ &c. ; or (2) we may put a full stop at ¿pyw» and supply 
ediofav. “Why did they not attain it? because they pursued after 
it not by faith but by works, they stumbled,’ &c. The sentence has 
more emphasis if taken in this way, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is on the whole easier. 

GAN’ ds èf épyov. The ós introduces a subjective idea. St. Paul 
wishes to guard himself from asserting definitely that ¿£ ¿pyw» was 
a method by which »óuov dxacootvns might be pursued. He there- 
fore represents it as an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they 
thought they could gain it. So in 2 Cor. ii. 17 GAN &s ¿£ eiduxpeueias 
represents the purpose and aim of the Apostle; 2 Cor. xi. 17 
Š AGAG, où xarà Kúpiov ado, GAN’ ds ev appocúvy represents an aspect 
from which his words may be regarded; Philem. 14 iva pq os xarà 
dvayxny tò dyaÜóv cov ] dXÀà xarà éxoúoiov: ‘even the appearance 
of constraint must be avoided’ (cf. Lightfoot, ad loc.). The ús 
gives a subjective idea to the phrase with which it is placed, but the 
exact force must be determined by the context. 

wpocékojav: mpocxómrew rwi means not ‘to stumble over by 
inadvertence,’ but ‘to be annoyed with,’ * show irritation at. The 
Jews, in that the cross was to them a exdv8aXor, had stumbled 
over Christ, shown themselves irritated and annoyed, and expressed 
their indignation, see Grm. Thayer, sub voc. 

TY Alp ToU Tpockópparos: ‘a stone which causes men to 
stumble. Taken from the LXX of Is, viii. 14. The stone at 
which the Jewish nation has stumbled, which has been to them 
a cause of offence, is the Christ, who has come in a way, which, 
owing to their want of faith, has prevented them from recognizing 
or accepting Him, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 8. 

33. iboó, TiOnpr dv iv x.r.A. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. xxviii. 16, fused with words from Is. viii. 14. "The 
latter part of the verse is quoted again x. 11, and the whole in 
r Pet. ii. 6. 

A comparison of the different variations is interesting. (1) The LXX 
reads loù ¿yw ¿uBúMM0 els rd Oepéria Ziv. In both the passages in the 
N.T. the words are loo) rí0n,u ¿y Zıav. (2) For the LXX Albor soAvreA$ 
dxAcxrdv äxpoyamıalov évripov, St. Peter reads d«poyamıalov ¿kAexT0y &rripov : 
while St. Paul substitutes Aidov mpooxöunaros wal wérpay oxavdarov taken 
from Is. viii. 14 xal obx ds Aí8ov mpogxónuaT, cuvyayrñceo0e o%82 ds werpas 


wrwuarı. Here St. Peter ii. 8 agrees with St. Paul in writing wérpa cxayëa)ov 
(or rérpas rare. (3) The LXX proceeds eis rà 0euvua abris, which both 
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St. Peter and St. Paul omit. (4) The LXX proceeds xal ó mıoreóaw oÓ ui 
saraorxuv0j. Both St. Peter and St. Paul bring out the personal reference 
by inserting ir’ aùr, while St. Paul reads araic xvvO0fjoera: and in x. II 
adds was, 


de’ airy. Personal, of the Messiah, ‘ He that believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed.’ St. Paul inserts the words, both here and in 
x. 11, to emphasize the personal reference. If the reference were 
impersonal, the feminine would be required to agree with the 
nearest word sérpa. 

xaracyurOijcerat. Either an incorrect translation of the Hebrew, 
or based on a different reading. The RV. of Isaiah reads ‘ shall 
not make haste.’ 

In the O. T. neither of these passages has any direct Messianic 
reference. In both Jehovah is the rock founded on Zion. In 
Is. vii 14 He is represented as a ‘stumbling-block’ to the 
unbeliever ; in Is. xxviii. 16 He is the strength of those that believe 
in Him. But from the very beginning the word Aiéos was applied 
to Christ, primarily with reference to Ps. cxviii. 22 ‘the Stone 
which the builders rejected’ (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
XX. 17; Acts iv. 11 by St. Peter). The other passages in which 
the word Aidos was used in the LXX came to be applied as here, 
and in Eph. ii. 20 dxpoyowa(ou is used almost as a proper name. 
By the time of Justin Martyr Aidos is used almost as a name of the 
Christ: ¿ore xal ravra ovres ¿xovra as Adyeis, kai ór, raónrds Xpurrós 
spoeprrevOn péddew elvas xal Aidos xéxAnras (Dial. 36. p. 122 C. ed. 
Otto): é yàp Xpiorös Bardevs xai iepeùs kal Beds kai xupıos xal dyyehos 
wal dvÜpesos ral dpxiorpárnyos xai Aidos (ib. 34. p. 112 D.) These 
quotations seem to imply that Aidos was a name for the Messiah 
among the Jews, and that Justin wishes to prove that Christ fulfils 
that title, and this seems to be corroborated by quotations from 
Jewish writings, not only in later books but even earlier. In Is. 
vii. 14, Sanhedrin 38. 1 Filius Davidis non veni! donec duae 
domus patrum ex Israele deficiant, quae sun! Aechmalotarcha Baby- 
lonicus el princeps terrae Israeliticae q. d. El erit in Sanctuarium 
el in lapidem percussionts el petram. offensionis duabus domibus 
Israel. Is. xxviii. 16 is paraphrased by the Targum Jonathan, 
Ecce ego constituam in Sion regem, regem forlem, potentem. el 
terribilem ; corroborabo eum el confortabo eum dicit Propheta. 
Justi autem qui crediderint haec cum venerit. tribulatio non com- 
movebuntur, and some apparently read regem Messias regem 
potentem. Ps. cxviii. 22 is paraphrased by the same Targum, 
Puerum despexerunt aedificatores, qui fuit inter filios Israel el 
merui! constitui rex el dominator. For these and other reff. see 
Schoettgen, ii. 160, 606. 

A comparison of Romans and 1 Peter shows that both Apostles 
agree in quoting the same passages together, and both have 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX. 
This may have arisen from St. Peter's acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which will 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Testimonía of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod idem el lapis dictus sit (Test. ii. 16)? See on ix. 25, 26 supra. 

X. 1 There is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap. ix; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment, impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his count: yman's rejection, 
to express his sorrow and affection. 


Marcion admitted into his text ver. 3-4, which he was able to use as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant ol 
the * higher God.” The whole or almost the whole „pussage which follows 
x. 5-xi. 32, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Tert. Adv. Marc. v. 13. 


dsehgoí. The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic. 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. 

pév: without a corresponding 3. The logical antithesis is given 
in ver. 3. 

edSoxia : ‘good will, ‘good pleasure,’ not ‘desire,’ which the word 
never means. — — 


The word eú8oxla means ‘good pleasure’ either (1) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean ‘contentment,’ Ecclus. xxix. 33 dst pixp@ wal peyárp 
ev8oxiay ¿xe: ib. xxxv (xxxii). 14 ol ópOpiQovres etpnoover evdoxiav : 2 Thess. 
i, 11 xal sAnpwoy wacay evsoxiay dyabwourns ral épyov wioreas ¿y bvráuev: Py. 
Sel. xvi. 12; or (2) in relation to others, “good will,' * benevolence, Ecclus. 
ix. 12 uù ebdonnoys ¿y evdoxig áceBüv: Phil i. 15 reves u?y &a POdvow xal 
(piv, reves Be xal Bi evdoxiay roy Xpuarov xnpvcoovow : (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
1.5 xard try ebdoxiay ToU HeAnuaros aüToU; i. y ward rhy eúdoxiay aŭro: 
Ps. Sol. viii. 39. 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad /oc.), L ft. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Lex. (s. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
(ad loc.). The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean ‘ desire’ ; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. 


4 dénots: non orassel Paulus st absolute reprobati essent. Beng. 
eis cernptar = tva ce0601; cf. ver. 4 eis Bixawooúvn» and i. g eis 
vraxony wioTews. 


The additions 4 before wpds röv 8«óv and ¿oru before els cernplay in 
the TR. are grammatical explanations. The reading rov 'Iopanı for avr» 
may have been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arisen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in church services. 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX. 
This may have arisen from St. Peter's acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which will 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Testimonia of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod idem el lapis dictus sit (Test. ii. 16)? See on ix. ag, 26 supra. 

X. L. There is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap. ix; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment, impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his countryman's rejection, 
to express his sorrow and affection. 


Marcion admitted into his text ver. 3-4, which he was able to use as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant ol 
the * higher God.” The whole or almost the whole which follows 
X. 5-xi. 32, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Tert. Adv. Mare. v. 13. 


dsehgol. The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. | 

pév: without a corresponding 3. The logical antithesis is given 
in ver. 3. 

«údoxía : * good will, ‘good pleasure,’ not ‘desire,’ which the word 
never means. 


The word evdoxía means “good pleasure’ either (1) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean ‘contentment,’ Ecclus. xxix. 23 int psp wal ue-yáÀq 
eidoxiav Xe: ib. xxxv (xxxii). 14 ol ópOpi(ovres ebphaovas ebdonlav: 3 Thess. 
i. 11 «al rAnpwoy wacay evñoxiay &-ya0ooúyns xal ¿pyov sic Tews dv Dvrápev: Ps. 
Sel. xvi. 12: or (2) in relation to others, ‘good will,’ * benevolence,’ Ecclus. 
ix. 12 un eböonnoys ly evdoxig doeBwv: Phil i, 15 reves uiv bd pOóvov xal 
piv, vives Bè xal di’ evdoxiay row Xpıoröv xrpóccovcir : (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
1.5 xarà try eúdoxiav ToU OeAnparos aúrov: i. y ward ri)» eúdoxiay abrov: 
Ps. Sol. viii. 39. 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad loc.), Lft. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Lex. (s. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
(ad loc.). The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean ‘ desire’ ; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. 


4 Sénous: non orassef Paulus si absolute reprobatí essent. Beng. 

eis cempiay = tva owdanı; cf. ver. 4 els dixacoovmmy and i. g eis 
vraxuny RÍCTEOS, 

The additions $ñ before mpds rdv @edy and ¿cru before els cwrnplay in 

the TR. are grammatical explanations. The reading roô 'lopañA for abri 


may have been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arisen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in church services. 
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2. paprupô yáp. This gives the reason for St. Paul's grief. 
He had been a Jew repiocorépos (nherñns úrápxe» (Gal. i. 14; cf. 
Acts xxii. 3) and hence he knew only too well the extent both of 
their zeal and of their i ignorance. 

Lior Geos, Obj. genitive: ‘zeal for God’ (not as in a Cor. 
xi 2) An O. T. expression : Judith. ix. 4 einAwcav roy CAd» cov: 
Ps. lxvii [Ixix]; cxviii [cxix]. 139 ó (nos roú olcov cov: 1 Macc. 
ii. 68 Mor »ópov. Jowett quotes Philo, Leg. ad Caium, $ 16 (Mang. 
ii. §62) ‘ Ready to endure death like immortality rather than suffer 
the neglect of the least of their national customs.’ St. Paul selects 
the very word which the Jew himself would have chosen to express 
just that zeal on which more than anything else he would have 
prided himself. 

kar ¿riyveow. The Jews were destitute, not of yröcıs, but of 
the higher disciplined knowledge, of the true moral discernment 
by which they might learn the right way. eriyveois (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9, to whose note there is nothing to add) means a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and hence it is used especially and 
almost technically for knowledge of God, as being the highest 
and most perfect form: see on i. 28 and cf. iii. 20. 

8. dyvootvres yáp. This verse gives the reason for o) xar 
dsiyvucıw, and the antithesis to 7 pe» evdoxia. ayvooŭyres means ‘ not 
knowing,’ ‘ being ignorant of,’ not ‘misunderstanding.’ St. Paul 
here states simply the fact of the ignorance of his fellow-country- 
men ; he does not yet consider how far this ignorance is culpable: 
that point he makes evident later (vv. 14 sq.). 

Thy To Oeo Sixarcoodvny ... rv liar. St. Paul contrasts two 
methods of righteousness. On the one side there was the righteous- 
ness which came from God, and was to be sought in the manner 
He had prescribed, on the other was a righteousness which they 
hoped to win by their own methods, and by their own merit. 
Their zeal had been blind and misdirected. In their eagerness to 
pursue after the latter, they had remained ignorant of and had not 
submitted to the method (as will be shown, a much easier one) 
which God Himself had revealed. 

éwerdynoey. Middle, ‘submit themselves, cf. Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. 
H. 13; v. 5; Winer, $ xxxix, a. p. 327 E.T. 

The second &xa;ocúymy after diay of the TR. is supported by M only 
among good authorities, and by Tisch. only among recent editors; it is 
omitted by A B D E P, Vulg. Boh. Arm., and many Fathers. 

4. r@os yàp vépou x.T.A. St. Paul has in the preceding verse 
been contrasting two methods of obtaining ësmaəocún; one, that 
ordained by God, as ix. 32 shows, a method éx miorews; the other 
that pursued by the Jews. a method dia vóuov. The latter has ceased 
to be possible, as St. Paul now proves by showing that, by the coming 
of Christ Law as a means of obtaining righteousness had been 
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brought to an end. The ydp therefore introduces the reason, not 
for the actual statement of ver. 3, that the Jews had not submitted 
to the Divine method, but for what was implied—that they were 
wrong in so doing. 

T@os : ‘end,’ ‘termination.’ Law as a method or principle of 
righteousness had been done away with in Christ. ‘Christ is the 
end of law as death is the end of life.” Gif. Cf. Dem. C. Zubuliden, 
1306, 25 cairo wacíy darıy dvOpówos rédos roù Biov Gávaros (quoted 
by Fri. and by many writers after him). 

The theological idea of this verse is much expanded in later 
Epistles, and is connected definitely with the death of Christ: Eph. 
ii. rg ‘He abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances’; Col. ii. 14 ‘ Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us: and He hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross” This last passage is paraphrased by Lft. : 
‘Then and there [Christ] cancelled the bond which stood valid 
against us (for it bore our own signature), the bond which engaged 
us to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which was our stern pitiless 
tyrant. Ay, this very bond hath Christ put out of sight for ever, 
nailing it to His cross, and rending it with His body, and killing 
it in His death.’ And as he points out, a wider reference must 
be given to the expression; it cannot be confined to the Jews. 
The ordinances, although primarily referring to the Mosaic law, 
‘will include all forms of positive decrees in which moral or social 
principles are embodied or religious duties defined ; and the “bond” 
is the moral assent of the conscience which (as it were) signs and 
seals the obligation.’ 

‘ Although the moral law is eternal, yet under the Gospel it loses 
its form of external law, and becomes an internal principle of life.’ 
Lid. 

vöuou: ‘Law’ as a principle (so Weiss, Oltramare, Gif.), not 
the Law, the Mosaic Law (so the mass of commentators). It is 
not possible indeed to lay stress on the absence of the article here, 
because the article being dropped before reAos it is naturally also 
dropped before vöpov (see on ii. 13), and although St. Paul might 
have written rò yàp rédos roú vóuov, yet this would not exactly have 
suited his purpose, for rédos is the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward for emphasis. But that the application of the term must 
be general is shown by the whole drift of the argument (see below), 
by the words savri rp miorevovrs proving that the passage cannot be 
confined to the Jews, and consequently not to the Mosaic law, and 
by the correct reading in ver. 5 rr» éx vóuov (see critical note). 

The interpretation of this verse has been much confused owing 
to incorrect translations of réAos (fulfilment, aim), the confusion of 
»öuos and ó vópos, and a misapprehension of the drift of the passage. 
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that he means by rò» »óuo» ré» dvroàôv in Eph. ii rg (quoted 
above). 

[foera: : shall obtain life in its deepest sense both here and 
hereafier (see pp. 180, 196). 


There are a number of small variations in the text of this verse. (1) ón 
is placed before Thy 3:xa:oovvn» by N* A D*, Vulg. Boh., Orig.-lat., after vöpov 
by K° BD° E F G K L P &c., Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. (2) tx vópov is read 
by NB, dx rot vóuov by the mass of later authorities. (3) ô worhoas is 
read without any addition by N* A D E, Vulg., Orig.-lat., avrá is added by 
BFGKL?P &c., Syrr., Chrys. Thirt. &c., eam by Fete T. (4) ávOparros 
om. by F G, Chrys. (5) iv avrg is read by NAB minusc. pauc., Vulg. Boh. 
Orig.-lat., dy avrois D E F G K L P &c. Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. 

The original text was ¿ri ry &xarocúvny tv de vópov ó worheas dxOpawos 
(noera dv aùr. The alteration of aùrá . . . abrois came from a desire to 
make the passage correspond with the LXX, or Gal. iii. 13 (hence the 
omission of dy@pwwos), and this necessitated a change in the position of $r:. 
ToU vópov arose from an early misinterpretation. The mixed text of B ypáge: 
Tj)» Bixarocúvyw Ti)» ¿x vépou Šri ó woınoas abra AvOparwos (hoeras ¿y airy and 
of D ypáge bri T)» Buxasovúvny» ri)» ¿x ToU vopoU ó worhgas áyOparros [hoeras 
dy avrois are curious, but help to support N A Vulg. Boh. 


6-8. The language of St. Paul in these verses is based upon the 
LXX of Deut. xxx. 11-14. Moses is enumerating the blessings of 
Israel if they keep his law: “if thou shalt obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
are written in this book of the law; if thou turn unto the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul”; he then on 
(the RV. translation is here modified to suit the LXX): ‘* [For this 
commandment which 1 command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, nor is it far from thee. ** Not in heaven above] saying, 
Who shall go up for us into heaven [and receive it for us, and having 
heard of it we shall do it? Nor is it beyond the sea], saying, 
Who will go over to the further side of the sea for us, {and receive it 
for us, and make it heard by us, and we shall do it?] * But the 
word is very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, [and in thy 
hands, that thou mayest do it]” The Apostle selects certain words 
out of this passage and uses them to describe the characteristics of 
the new righteousness by faith as he conceives it. 


It is important to notice the very numerous variations between the 
quotation and the LXX. In the first place only a few phrases are 
selected: the portions not quoted are enclosed in brackets in the translation 
given above. Then in those sentences that are quoted there are very con- 
siderable changes: (1) for the Aéyov of the LXX, which is an ungrammatical 
translation of the Hebrew, and is without construction, is substituted yx 
elrps ev Tp xapdig aov from Deut. viii. 17, ix. 4 : (2) for ris dtawepaces ñ uty els 
TÒ wépay THs daAdoons is substituted ris caraBhoeras els ry áBvccor in order 
to make the passage better suit the purpose for which it is quoted: (3) in 


+ The Bohairic Version is quoted incorrectly in support of this reading. 
The cam read there does not imply a variant, but was demanded by the idiom 
of the language. 
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ver. 8 the words opóðpa ... dy rais xepol cov are omitted (this agrees witk 
the Hebrew), as also zoety aúré, 


O. % 94 ¿x wiorews Bixavoodvn otrw Méye. It is noticeable that 
St. Paul does not introduce these words on the authority of Scripture 
(as ver. 11), nor on the authority of Moses (as ver. 5), but merely 
as a declaration of righteousness in its own nature. On the 
personification compare that of Wisdom in Prov. i. 20; Lk. xi. 49; 
of rapáxAnois Heb. xii. 5. 

tig draBñoera: eis róv odpavóv; In the original passage these 
words mean : The law which I command you is not far off, it is 
not in heaven, so that you will have to ask, Who will go up to bring 
it down for us? it is very near and not hard to attain. St. Paul 
uses the same words to express exactly the same idea, but with 
a completely different application. ‘The Gospel as opposed to 
the Law is not difficult or hard to attain to.’ 

TOUT oru Xptordy xarayayeiv: ‘that is to say, to bring Christ 
down. Just as Moses had said that there was no need for anyone 
to go up into heaven to bring down the law, so it is true—far more 
true indeed—to say that there is no need to go into heaven to 
bring down the object of faith and source of righteousness— Christ. 
Christ has become man and dwelt among us. Faith is not a 
difficult matter since Christ has come. 

The interpretations suggested of this and the following verses 
have been very numerous. oir Zoro occurs three times in this 
passage, and we must give it the same force in each place. 
In the third instance (ver. 8) it is used to give a meaning or 
explanation to the word rò fnua, which occurs in the quotation ; it 
introduces in fact what would be technically known as a * Midrash’ 
on the text quoted (so Mey. Lid. Lips. and apparently Va. Gif.). 
That is the meaning with which the phrase has been used in 
ix. 8, and is also the meaning which it must have here. The 
infinitive cannot be dependent on roi? ¿ori (for in all the passages 
where the phrase is used the words that follow it are in the same 
construction as the words that precede) but is dependent on 
drago era: which it explains: so Xen. Mem. I. v. 2 (Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, $ 97) el Bovdoipeba rp emmrpéeyas $ maidas madevoa:, 
Š xpnpara diacwoa. In this and similar cases it is not necessary to 
emphasize strongly the idea of purpose as do Fri. (nempe ul Christum 
tn orbem lerrarum deducat) and Lips. (nämlich um Christum herabzu- 
holen), the infinitive is rather epexegetical (so apparently Va. Gif.). 
The LXX here reads ris äavaßnoeras . . . kai Anyera: ; the construction 
is changed because roúr” fori» «ai xard£e would hardly have been 
clear. 

Of other interpretations, some do not suit the grammar. ‘ That 
would be the same thing as to say Who will bring Christ down?’ 
would require ris xarafeı róv Xpioróv. Weiss translates ‘that would 
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be the same thing as to bring Christ down,” apparently making 
the infinitive dependent on rovr' gor. Other translations or para- 
phrases do not suit the context: ‘Do not attempt great things, 
only believe’: or, ‘Do not waver and ask, Is Christ really come? 
only believe.’ The object of the passage is not to exhort to faith 
or to show the necessity of faith—that has been done in the early 
part of the Epistle; but to prove that the method of faith was one 
which, for several reasons, should not have been ignored and left 
on one side by the Jews. 

7. 3j, Tis xarafñoerar . . . dvayayeiv: ‘nor is it necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from the dead.” St. Paul 
substitutes ris xara8roeras eis tiv d8uaaoy for the more ordinary ris 
Quamepdce, jui» els rò wépay tis QaÀdcoons, both because it makes a 
more suitable contrast to the first part of the sentence, and because 
it harmonizes better with the figurative meaning he wishes to draw 
from it. äßuooos in the O. T. meant originally the ‘deep sea,” ‘the 
great deep’ or ‘the depths of the sea, Ps. cvi (cvii). 26 dvaßal- 
vovas dos THY odpavó», kai karaBaívovatv ¿os rov dBvcowr, and the deep 
places of the earth, Ps. lxx (lxxi). 20 xai ex rà» dBicowr rìs ym 
má» avnyayés ue, and so had come to mean Tartarus or the Lower 
World; röv 8é ráprapov rìs dBvacov Job. xli. 23, where the reference 
to rdprapos is due to the LXX; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1632 (1605) raprápov 
dßvoca xácpara. Elsewhere in the N. T. it is so used of the abode 
of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment (Rev. ix. 1 
This double association of the word made it suitable for St. Paul's 
purpose; it kept up the antithesis of the original, and it also 
enabled him to apply the passage figuratively to the Resurrection of 
Christ after His human soul had gone down into Hades. 

On the descensus ad inferos, which is here referred to in indefinite 
and untechnical language, cf. Acts ii. 27 ; 1 Peteriii. 19; iv. 6; and 
Lft. on Ign. Magn. ix ; see also Swete, Apost.-creed, p. 57 ff. 

8. Tò fnpa tis m(greos. ‘The message, the subject of which is 
faith * ; mioris does not mean “the faith,’ i.e. ‘the Gospel message * 
(Oltramare), but, as elsewhere in this chapter, faith as the principle 
of righteousness. Nor does the phrase mean the Gospel message 
which appeals to faith in man (Lid.), but the Gospel which preaches 
faith, cf. x. 17. On papa cf. 1 Peter i. 25 ró de prnua Kuplov peve 
eis rov alava. Touro de ears TÒ pnpa TO evayyelıoder eis Upas. 

Š xempúscouev. This gives the reason why the new way of 
righteousness is easy to attain, being as it is brought home to every 
one, and suggests a thought which is worked out more fully in 
ver. 14 f. 

In what sense does St. Paul use the O. T. in vv. 6-8? The 
difficulty is this. In the O. T. the words are used by Moses of 
s Law: how can St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 

w? 
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pains to keep quite clear of the charges of love of novelties and ol 
Opposition to it’; but also there is to St. Paul a correspondence 
between the O. T. and N. T.: the true creed is simple whether 
Tiu its spiritual side or Gospel (cf. Aug. De Natura ef Gratia, 
$ 83). 
9. Sn dà» dupohoyñons x.T.A. This verse corresponds to and 
applies the preceding verse. The subject of the pnua which is 
preached by the Apostles is the person of Christ and the truth 
of His Resurrection. Kupws refers to ver. 6, the Resurrection 
($r, ó Oeds abràv Fyeper dx verpú») to ver. 7. The power of Christ 
lies in these two facts, namely His Incarnation and His Resur- 
rection, His Divine nature and His triumph over death. What 
is demanded of a Christian is the outward confession and the 
inward belief in Him, and these sum up the conditions necessary 
for salvation. 


The ordinary reading in this verse is ¿dy ÓpoAoyfops lv TẸ erópari cov 
Kupioy Inooũv, for which WH. substitute 7d ¿ua iv TẸ ordpari cow Eni 
Kúpios "IncoUs. +à fipa has the authority of B 71, Clem.-Alex. and perhaps 
Cyril, 57: K. L of B, Boh., Clem.-Alex. and Cyril 3/3. The agreement in 
the one case of B and Boh., in the other of B and Clem.-Alex. against nearly 
all the other authorities is noticeable. 


10. xap8ia yàp moredera: x.r.\. St. Paul explains and brings 
out more fully the application ofthe words he has last quoted. The 
beginning of the Christian life has two sides: internally it is the 
change of heart which faith implies; this leads to righteousness, 
the position of acceptance before God: externally it implies the 
* confession of Christ crucified' which is made in baptism, and this 
puts a man into the path by which in the end he attains salvation; 
he becomes ev(ópevos. 

ll. Mye. yàp 4 ypa$fj x.r.A. Quoted from Is. xxviii. 16 (see 
above, ix. 33) with the addition of mas to bring out the point on 
which emphasis is to be laid. St. Paul introduces a proof from 
Scripture of the statement made in the previous verse that faith is 
the condition of salvation, and at the same time makes it the 
occasion of introducing the second point in the argument, namely, 
the universal character of this new method of obtaining righteous- 
ness. 

In ver. 4 he has explained that the old system of ĉwarooúr ix 
vóuov has been done away with in Christ to make way for a new 
one which has two characteristics: (1) that it is é< mioreos: this has 
been treated in vv. 5-10; (2) that it is universal: this he now 
proceeds to develope. 

12. où yáp dor: SiacroAh 'louŠo(ou re xai "EAAnvos. St. Paul 
first explains the meaning of this statement, namely, the universal 
character of the Gospel, by making it clear that it is the sole 
method for Jews as well as for Gentiles. This was both a warning 
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and a consolation for the Jews. A warning if they thought that, 
in spite of the preaching of the Gospel, they might seek salvation 
in their own way; a consolation it once they realized the burden 
of the law and that they might be freed from it. The Jews have 
in this relation no special privileges (cf. i. 16; ii. 9, ro; iii. 9; 
I Cor.i 24; xii. 13; Gal. Hi. 28; Col. iii. 11); they must obtain 
dızasooum by the same methods and on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles. This St. Paul has already proved on the ground that 
they equally with the Gentiles have sinned (iii 23) He now 
deduces it from the nature and the work of the Lord. 

ê yàp aurög Kúpios wdvrev, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 5. This gives the 
reason for the similarity of method for all alike: *it is the same 
Lord who redeemed all mankind alike, and conferred upon all alike 
such wealth of spiritual blessings.’ It is better to take Kúpios rávro» 
as predicate for it contains the point of the sentence, * The same 
Lord is Lord of all’ (so the RV.). 

Kóptos must clearly refer to Christ, cf. vv. 9, 11. He is called 
Kypios rávre» Acts x. 36, and cf. ix. 5, and Phil. ii. ro, 11. 

whouvráv: ‘abounding in spiritual wealth, cf. esp. Eph. iii. 8 
ros ¿Overi» evayyehicaróas ró dvefixviacro mAovTos rod Xpwrrov. 

tods ¿muxadoupévous abróv. emixadeiodaı roy Kúpsov, Or more cor- 
rectly emixaleiodas rà dvona roy Kupiov, is the habitual LXX transla- 
tion of a common Hebrew formula. From the habit of beginning 
addresses to a deity by mentioning his name, it became a tech- 
nical expression for the suppliant to a god, and a designation 
of his worshippers. Hence the Israelites were oi éruadoúuevos Tóv 
Kúpsos Or ró óvoua Kupiov. They were in fact specially distinguished 
as the worshippers of Jehovah. It becomes therefore very signifi- 
cant when we find just this expression used of the Christians as 
the worshippers of Christ, 4 Kúpios, in order to designate them as 
apart from all others, cf. 1 Cor. i. 2 aiv maou rois. émixadovuévoss ró 
Seopa roy Kupíov jar “Inco Xpiarov. There is a treatise on the 
subject by A. Seeberg, Die Anbetung des Herrn bet Paulus, Riga, 
1891, see especially pp. 38, 43-46. 

18. was yàp ôs Av émxaddonrasr. St. Paul sums up and clenches 
his argument by the quotation of a well-known passage of Scripture, 
Joel ii. 32 (the quotation agrees with both the LXX and the Hebrew 
texts). The original passage refers to the prophetic conception of 
the ‘day of the Lord.’ ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord come.’ At that time ‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord’ shall be saved. This salvation (cw@jcera, cf. ver. 9 cwOnon, 
IO owrnpiav), the Jewish expectation of safety in the Messianic 
kingdom when the end comes, is used of that Christian salvation 
which is the spiritual fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. 

Kupiov. The term Kúpos is applied to Christ by St. Paul in 
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quotations from the O. T. in a Thess. i. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 16; x. 21, 
26 ; 3 Cor. iii. 16, and probably in other passages. 

This quotation, besides concluding the argument of vv. 1-13, 
suggests the thought which is the transition to the next point dis- 
cussed—the opportunities offered to all of hearing this message. 


ISRAEL'S UNBELIEF NOT EXCUSED BY WANT OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 


X. 14-21. This unbelief on the part of Israel was not 
owing to want of knowledge. Fully accredited snessengers— 
such a body as is necessary for preaching and for faith— 
have announced the Gospel. There is no land but has heard 
the voices of the Evangelical preachers (vv. 14-18). Nor 
was tt owing to want of understanding. Their own Prophets 
warned them that tt was through disobedience that they 
would reject God's message (vv. 19-21). 


All then that is required for salvation is sincerely and genuinely 
to call on the Lord. But there are conditions preliminary to this 
which are necessary ; perhaps it may be unged, that these have not 
been fulfilled. Let us consider what these conditions are. Ifa man 
is to call on Jesus he must have faith in Him; to obtain faith it is 
necessary that he must hear the call; that again implies that 
heralds must have been sent forth to proclaim this call. ‘And 
heralds imply a commission. Have these conditions been fulfilled? 
Yes, Duly authorized messengers have preached the Gospel. The 
fact may be stated in the words of the Prophet Isaiah (lii. 7) de- 
scribing the welcome approach of the messengers who bring news 
of the return from captivity—that great type of the other, Messianic, 
Deliverance: * How beautiful are the feet of them that preach good 
tidings.’ 

1% But it may be urged, in spite of this, all did not give Ë a 
patient and submissive hearing. This does not imply that the 
message has not been given. In fact Isaiah in the same passage 
in which he foretold the Apostolic message, spoke also of the in- 
credulity with which the message is received (liii. 1) * Lord, who 
hath believed our message?’ *' Which incidentally confirms what 
we were saying a moment age: Faith can only come from the 
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‘The passage which follows (14-21) is in style one of the most obscure 
portions of the Epistle.’ This statement of Jowett’s is hardly exaggerated. 
‘The obscurity arises,’ as he proceeds to point out, ‘from the 
being founded on passages of the Old Testament.’ These are quoted withont 
explanation, and without their relation to the argument being clearly 
brought out. The first difficulty is to know where to make a division in 
the chapter. Some put it after ver. 11 (so Go.) making vv. 11-21 a proof 
of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles ; sone after ver. 13 (Chrys. 
Weiss, Oltr, Gif.); some afer ver. 15 (Lid. WH. Lips.). The decision of 
the question will always depend on the opinion formed of the drift of the 
passage, but we are not without structural assistance. It may be noticed 
throughout these chapters that each su i g ph is introduced by 
a question with the particle ody; so ix. 147 ks ipoUper; 30; xi. 1,11. 
And this seems to arise from the meaning of the particle: it sums up the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph as an introduction to a further step in 
the argument, This meaning will exactly suit the passage under consideration. 
“The condition of salvation is to call on the Lord '—that is the conclusion 
of the last section: then the Apostle goes on, “if this be so, what then (oiv) 
are the conditions necessary for attaining it, and have they been falfilled!' 
the words forming a suitable introduction to the next stage in the argument. 
This use of o)» to introduce a new paragraph is very common in St. Paul 
See especially Rom. v. 1, vi. 1, xii. 1; Eph. iv. r; 1 Tim. ii. 1; 2 Tim. ii 1, 
besides other less striking instances. It may be noticed that it is not easy 
to understand the principle on which WH. have divided the text of these 
chapters, making no break at all at ix. 29, beginning a new paragraph at 
chap. x, making a break here at ver. 15, making only a slight break at 
chap. xi, and starting a new paragraph at ver. 13 of that chapter at what 
is really only a parenthetical remark. 


X. 14, 15. The main difficulty of these verses centres round two 
points: With what object are they introduced? And what is the 
quotation from Isaiah intended to prove? 

I. One main line of interpretation, following Calvin, considers 
that the words are introduced to justify the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; in fact to support the was of the previous verse. 
God must have intended His Gospel to go to the heathen, for a duly 
commissioned ministry (and St. Paul is thinking of himself) has 
been sent out to preach it. The quotation then follows as a justi- 
fication from prophecy of the ministry to the Gentiles. The possi- 
bility of adopting such an interpretation must depend partly on the 
view taken of the argument of the whole chapter (see the General 
Discussion at the end), but in any case the logical connexion is 
wrong. Ifthat were what St. Paul had intended to say, he must have 
written, * Salvation is intended for Gentile as well as Jew, for God 
has commissioned His ministers to preach to them : a commission 
implies preaching, preaching implies faith, faith implies worship, 
and worship salvation. The conversion of the Gentiles is the 
necessary result of the existence of an apostolate of the Gentiles.’ 
It will be seen that St. Paul puts the argument exactly in the 
opposite way, in a manner in fact in which he could never prove 
this conclusion. 

2. Roman Catholic commentators, followed by Liddon and 
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a corruption from droóco»ras, and it is too weakly supported to be the 
correct reading. dxojcocir, which will explain both variants and harmonizes 
with the other subjunctives, is therefore correct. B here alone among the 
leading MSS. is correct throughout. 


od odx ixovoar: ‘how can they believe on Him whom they 
have not heard preaching?’ oð is for eis rovro» ob: and as dxovew 
rwos means not ‘to hear of some one, but ‘to hear some one 
preaching or speaking, it must be so translated, and what follows 
must be interpreted by assuming that the preaching of Christ's 
messengers is identical with the preaching of Christ Himself. This 
interpretation (that of Mey. and Gif.), although not without diffi- 
culties, is probably better than either of the other solutions proposed. 
It is suggested that od may be for ¿», and the passage is translated 
“of whom they have not heard”; but only a few instances of this 
usage are quoted, and they seem to be all early and poetical. 
The interpretation of Weiss, od = where, completely breaks the 
continuity of the sentences. 

15. xnpöfuow. The nominative is ol xypúscovres, which is implied 
in xnpVooovros. 

By means of this series of questions St. Paul works out the 
conditions necessary for salvation back to their starting-point. 
Salvation is gained by calling on the Lord; this implies faith. 
Faith is only possible with knowledge. Knowledge implies an 
instructor or preacher. A preacher implies a commission. If 
therefore salvation is to be made possible for everyone, there must 
have been men sent out with a commission to preach it. 

«ados yéypatrrat, Qs paio. of mödes rüy edayyelılondver Ayadd. 
By introducing this quotation St. Paul implies that the commis- 
sioned messengers have been sent, and the conditions therefore 
necessary for salvation have been fulfilled. ‘Yes, and they have 
been sent: the prophet’s words are true describing the glorious 
character of the Evangelical preachers.’ 

The quotation is taken from Isaiah lii. 7, and resembles the 
Hebrew more closely than our present LXX text. In the original 
it describes the messengers who carry abroad the glad tidings 
of the restoration from captivity. But the whole of this section of 
Isaiah was felt by the Christians to be full of Messianic import, and 
this verse was used by the Rabbis of the coming of the Messiah 
(see the references given by Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. ii. 179). St. 
Paul quotes it because he wishes to describe in O. T. language the 
fact which will be recognized as true when stated, and to show 
that these facts are in accordance with the Divine method. ‘St 
Paul applies the exclamation to the appearance of the Apostles of 
Christ upon the scene of history. Their feet are épaio: in his eyes, 
as they announce the end of the captivity of sin, and publish elpgys 
(Eph. vi. 1g rò evayyéuor ris e¿pnyns) made by Christ, through the 
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blood of His Cross, between God and man, between earth and 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 17; Col. i. 20); and all the 
blessings of goodness (rà dyafá) which God in Christ bestows on 
the Redeemed, especially d:xasoovwm.’ Liddon. 


There are two critical questions in connexion with this quotation: the 
reading of the Greek text and its relation to the Hebrew and to the LXX. 
TÉ? RV. reads ds dpaios ol wödes raw evayyerifouévow dyabá: the 
TR. inserts raw «jay. elpnyny after ol wódes. The balance of authority is 
strongly in favour of the RV. The clause is omitted by NA BC sinus. 
pauc. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Orig. and Orig.-lat. : it is in- 
serted by D E F G K L P &c., Valg. Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl.) Arm. Goth., Chrys. 
Iren.-lat. Hil. e/. The natural explanation is that the insertion has been 
made that the citation may correspond more accurately to the LXX. 
This end is not indeed altogether attained, for the LXX reads dxony elprvns, 
and the omission might have arisen from Homoeoteleuton ; but these con- 
siderations can hardly outweigh the clear preponderance of authority. 
is a somewhat similar dificulty about a second minor variation. 
The RV. reads áyadá with ABC D E F GP, Orig. Eus. Jo.-Damasc., the 
TR. bas rd dyada with N etc. Clem.-Alex. Chrys. and most later authorities. 
Here the LXX omits the article, and it is difficult quite to see why it should 
have been inserted by a corrector; whereas if it had formed part of the 
original text he could p: naturally have omitted it. 
(2) The LXX translation is here very inexact. wápeuu ds Spa ¿wi Tür 
dpéaw, ds wödes ebayyerıloudvov dxony elphyns, dis edayyeriópevos á-ya0á. 
St. Paul's words approach much more nearly to the Hebrew (RV.) ‘ How 
— n the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
eth peace, that bringeth good tidings of — that publisheth 
He shortens the quotation, makes it plural instead of singular 
to suit urpose, and omits the words ‘upon the mountains,’ which have 
only a local significance. 


16. GAN’ oó wdvres. An objection suggested. “Yet, in spite of 
the fact that this message was sent, all did not obey the Gospel.’ 
ob sárres is a meiosis; cf. ri yàp el mmiormoar Twas; (iii. 3). 

dwáxoucar, like ümeraynoay (ver. 3), seems to imply the idea of 
voluntary submission: cf. vi. 16, 17 80vAol dore $ twaxovere... 
demxovoare de ix xapdias eis dy mapedoGnre. 

re edayyeXig. The word is of course suggested by the quotation 
of the previous verse. 

*Hoatas yàp Mya x.r.A “But this fact does not prove that no 
message had been sent; it is indeed equally in accordance with 
prophecy, for Isaiah, in a passage immediately following that in 
which he describes the messengers, describes also the failure of 
the people to receive the message. With yap cf. Matt. i. 20 ff. 
The quotation is from the LXX of Is. liii. r. Kúpue, as Origen 
pointed out, does not occur in the Hebrew. 

éxog: means (1) ‘hearing, ‘the faculty by which a thing is 
heard’; (2) ‘the substance of what is heard,’ ‘a report, message.’ 
In this verse it is used in the second meaning, ‘who hath believed 
our report?’ In ver. 17, it shades off into the first, ‘faith comes 
by hearing.’ It is quite possible of course to translate ‘report’ or 
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“message” there also, but then the connexion of idea with ver. 18 
pi) ode fxrovoa» is obscured. 

It has been questioned to whom St. Paul is referring in this and 
the preceding verses—the Gentiles or the Jews. The language is 
quite general and equally applicable to either, but the whole drift 
of the argument shows that it is of the Jews the Apostle is thinking. 
Grotius makes wv. 14 and 1g the objection of an opponent to which 
St. Paul replies in ver. 16 ff. 

17. dpa $ rioms. ‘Hence may be inferred (in corroboration of 
what was said above) that the preliminary condition necessary for 
faith is to have heard, and to have heard implies a message.” This 
sentence is to a certain extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing 
a fact already stated; yet the language leads us on to the excuse 
for unbelief suggested i in the next verse. 

Sià ¿paros Xpiorod: “a message about Christ” Cf. ver. 8 rè 
pipa rìs miorews $ xnpúrcopev. St. Paul comes back to the phrase he 
has used before, and the use of it will remind his readers that this 
message has been actually sent. 


Xproroú is the reading of NBC D E sinssc. pauc., Vulg. Sah. Boh. Arm. 
Acth. Orig.-lat. 2/2, Ambrst. Aug.—@cod of f° A D'eK LP al. pier., Sytr., 
Clem.-Alex. Chrys. Theodrt. 


St. Paul has laid down the conditions which make faith possible, 
a Gospel and messengers of the Gospel; the language he has used 
reminds his readers that both these have come. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Jews have not obeyed. He now suggests two possible 
excuses. 

18. ¿Má Adyw: “but it may be said in excuse: It is possible 
that those whom you accuse of not obeying the Gospel message 
have never heard of it?’ On yj od see Burton, M. and T. $ 468. 

pevoüvye: an emphatic corrective, ‘with a slight touch of irony’ 
(Lid.); cf. ix. 20. 

eis mücav Thy yiv x.r.A. St. Paul expresses his meaning in words 
borrowed from Psalm xix. (xviii.) 6, which he cites word for word 
according to the LXX, but without any mark of quotation. What 
stress does he intend to lay on the words? Does he use them 
for purely literary purposes to express a well-known fact? or does 
he also mean to prove the fact by the authority of the O. T. 
which foretold it ? 

1. Primarily at any rate St. Paul wishes to express a well-known 
fact in suitable language. “What do you say? They have not 
heard! Why the whole world and the ends of the earth have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such 
a long time, and of whose land they were, not heard?’ Chrys. 

2. But the language of Scripture is not used without a point. 
In the original Psalm these words describe how universally the 
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even a foolish people (it was foretold) would accept it, and thus 
stir up Israel to jealousy. Nor again can they plead that it was 
difficult to find; for Isaiah with great boldness has stated that men 
who never sought or asked for it would find it. The real reason 
was that the Israelites are a disobedient and a stubborn people, 
and, although God has all day long stretched forth His hands to 
them, they will not hear Him. 

wpüros Mecüs. «d0ds Moons. ‘Even as early in Israel's history as 
Moses.’ 

¿yo wapalyddow duds x.z.N.: taken from Deut. xxxii. 21 sub- 
stantially according to the LXX (ipäs is substituted for aúrovs). In 
the original the words mean that as Israel has roused God's jealousy 
by going after no-gods, so He will rouse Israel’s jealousy by 
showing His mercy to those who are no-people. 

20. “Hoatas $e dworokpg. St. Paul's position in opposing the 
prejudices of his countrymen made him feel the boldness of Isaiah 
in standing up against the men of his own time. The citation is 
from Isaiah Ixv. 1 according to the LXX, the clauses of the 
original being inverted. The words in the original refer to the 
apostate Jews. St. Paul applies them to the Gentiles; see on 
ix. 25, 26. 


B D* F G with perhaps Sah. and Goth. add ły twice before rois, a Western 
reading which has found its way into B (cf. xi. 6). It does not occur is 
NAC DbeELP etc., and many Fathers, 


21. mpàs Bé ràv "lopaÀ Adyaı x.r\. This citation (Is. lxv. 3) 
follows almost immediately that quoted in ver. 20, and like it 
is taken from the LXX, with only a slight change in the order. 
In the original both this verse and the preceding are addressed 
to apostate Israel; St. Paul applies the first part to the Gentiles, 
the latter part definitely to Israel. 


The Argument of ix. 30-x. 21: Human Responsibility. 


We have reached a new stage in our argument. "The first step 
was the vindication of God's faithfulness and justice: the second 
step has been definitely to fix guilt on man. It is clearly laid 
down that the Jews have been rejected through their own fault. 
They chose the wrong method. When the Messiah came, instead 
of accepting Him, they were offended. "They did not allow their 
zeal for God to be controlled by a true spiritual! knowledge. And 
the responsibility for this is brought home to them. All possible 
excuses, such as want of opportunity, insufficient knowledge, 
inadequate warning, are suggested, but rejected. The Jews are 
a disobedient people and they have been rejected for their dis- 
obedience. 
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her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answer 
to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from 
their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon.’ 

We must accept the interpretation then which sees in this 
chapter a proof of the guilt of the Jews. St. Paul is in fact 
looking at the question from a point of view different from that 
which he adopted in Chap. ix. There he assumes Divine Sovereignty, 
and assuming it shows that God's dealings with the Jews are 
justified. Now he assumes human responsibility, and shows that 
assuming it the Jews are guilty. Two great steps are passed in 
the Divine Theodicy. We need not anticipate the argument, but 
must allow it to work itself out. The conclusion may suggest 
a point of view from which these two apparently inconsistent 
attitudes can be reconciled. 


St. Paul's Use of the Old Testament. 


In Chaps. ix-xi St. Paul, as carrying on a long and sustained 
argument, which, if not directed against Jewish opponents, discusses 
a question full of interest to Jews from a Jewish point of view, 
makes continued use of the O. T., and gives an opportunity for 
investigating his methods of quotation and interpretation. 

The text of his quotations is primarily that of the LXX. Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch (De Veteris Testamenti locis a Paulo Apostcle 
allegatis), out of eighty-four passages in which St. Paul cites the 
O. T. about seventy are taken directly from the LXX or do not 
vary from it appreciably, twelve vary considerably, but still show 
signs of affinity, and two only, both from the book of Job (Rom. 
xi.35 = Job xli. 3 (11); 1 Cor. iii. rg = Job v. 13) are definitely in- 
dependent and derived either from the Hebrew text or some quite 
distinct version. Of those derived from the LXX a certain number, 
such for example as Rom. x. 15, show in some points a resemblance 
to the Hebrew text as against the LXX. We have probably not 
sufficient evidence to say whether this arises from a reminiscence 
of the Hebrew text (conscious or unconscious), or from an Ara- 
maic Targum, or from the use of an earlier form of a LXX text. 
It may be noticed that St. Paul's quotations sometimes agree with 
late MSS. of the LXX as against the great uncials (cf. iii. 4, 15 ff.). 
As to the further question whether he cites from memory or by 
reference, it may be safely said that the majority of the quotations 
are from memory; for many of them are somewhat inexact, and 
those which are correct are for the most part short and from well. 
known books. There is a very marked distinction between these 
and the long literary quotations of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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the original, and without any definite formula of citation. So in 
x. 6-8 (see the note) the O. T. language is used rather than a text 
from it cited. The same is true in a number of other 

where, as the text of Westcott and Hort exhibits clearly, ideas 
borrowed from the O.T. are expressed in language which is 
borrowed, but without any definite sign of quotation. That this is 
the natural and normal use of a religious book must clearly be 
recognized. “For [the writers of the N. T. the Scripture], was 
the one thesaurus of truth. They had almost no other ks. 
The words of the O. T. had become a part of their mental furni- 
ture, and they used them to a certain extent with the freedom with 
which they used their own ideas’ (Toy, Quotations, &c. p. xx). It 
is a use which is constantly being made of the Bible at the present 
day, and when we attempt to analyze the exact force it is intended 
to convey, it is neither easy nor desirable to be precise. Between 
the purely rhetorical use on the one side and the logical proof on 
the other there are infinite gradations of ideas, and it is never quite 
possible to say how far in any definite passage the use is purely 
rhetorical and how far it is intended to suggest a definite argument. 

But there is a third class of instances in which the words are 
used in a sense which the original context will not bear, and yet the 
object is to give a logical proof. This happens mainly in a certain 
class of passages; in those in which the Law is used to condemn 
the Law, in those in which passages not Messianic are used with 
a Messianic bearing, and in those (a class connected with the last) 
in which passages are applied to the calling of the Gentiles which 
do not refer to that event in the original. Here controversially the 
method is justified. Some of the passages used Messianically by the 
Christians had probably been so used by the Rabbis before them. 
In all cases the methods they adopted were those of their contempo- 
raries, however incorrect they may have been. But what of the 
method in relation to our own times? Are we justified in using it? 
The answer to that must be sought in a comparison of their teaching 
with that of the Rabbis. We have said that controversially it was 
justified. The method was the same as, and as good as, that of 
their own time; but it was no better. As far as method goes the 
Rabbis were equally justified in their conclusions. There is in 
fact no standard of right and wrong, when once it is permitted to 
take words in a sense which their original context will not bear. 
Anything can be proved from anything. 

Where then does the superiority of the N.T. writers lie? In 
their correct interpretation of the spirit of the O. T. ‘As ex- 
pounders of religion, they belong to the whole world and to all 
time; as logicians, they belong to the first century. The essence 
of their writing is the Divine spirit of love and righteousness that 
filled their souls, the outer shell is the intellectual form in which 
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the spirit found expression in words. "Their comprehension of the 
deeper spirit of the O. T. thought is one thing: the logical method 
by which they sought formally to extend it is quite another’ (Toy, 
Quotations, 4c. p. xxi). This is just one of those points in which 
we must trace the superiority of the N. T. writers to its root and 
take from them that, and not their faulty exegesis. 

An illustration may be drawn from Church History. The Church 
inherited equally from the Jewish schools, the Greek Philosophers, 
and the N. T. writers an unhistorical method of interpretation; and 
in the Arian controversy (to take an example) it constantly makes 
use of this method. We are learning to realize more and more 
how much of our modern theology is based on the writings of 
St. Athanasius; but that does not impose upon us the necessity of 
adopting his exegesis. If the methods that he applies to the O. T. 
are to be admitted it is almost as easy to deduce Arianism from 
it. Athanasius did not triumph because of those exegetical methods, 
but because he rightly interpreted (and men felt that he had rightly 
interpreted) the spirit of the N. T. His creed, his religious insight, 
to a certain extent his philosophy, we accept: but not his exegetical 
methods. 

So with the O. T. St. Paul triumphed, and the Christian Church 
triumphed, over Judaism, because they both rightly interpreted the 
spirit of the O. T. We must accept that interpretation, although we 
shall find that we arrive at it on other grounds. This may be 
illustrated in two main points. 

It is the paradox of ch. x that it condemns the Law out of the 
Law; that it convicts the Jews by applying to them passages, which 
in the original accuse them of breaking the Law, in order to 
condemn them for keeping it. But the paradox is only apparent 
Running through the O. T., in the books of the Law as well as ir 
those of the Prophets, is the prophetic spirit, always bringing out 
the spiritual truths and lessons concealed in or guarded by the Law 
in opposition to the formal adherence to its precepts. This spirit 
the Gospel inherits. ‘The Gospel itself is a reawakening of the 
spirit of prophecy. There are many points in which the teaching 
of St. Paul bears a striking resemblance to that of the old Prophets. 
It is not by chance that so many quotations from them occur in 
his writings. Separated from Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah by an interval of about 800 years, he felt a kind of sympathy 
with them; they expressed his inmost feelings; like them he was 
at war with the evil of the world around. When they spoke of 
forgiveness of sins, of non-imputation of sins, of a sudden turning 
to God, what did this mean but righteousness by faith? When 
they said, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ here also was 
imaged the great truth, that salvation was not of the Law... Like 
the elder Prophets, he came not “to build up a temple made with 
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hands," but to teach a moral truth: like them he went forth alone, 
and not in connexion with the church at Jerusalem: like them he 
was looking for and hastening to the day of the Lord' (Jowett). 
This represents the truth, as the historical study of the O. T. will 
prove; or rather one side of the truth. The Gospel is not merely 
the reawakening of the spirit of prophecy; it is also the fulfilment 
of the spiritual teaching of Law. It was necessary for a later 
writer—the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—when contro- 
versy was less bitter to bring this out more fully, Christ not only 
revived all the teaching of the Prophets, righteousness, mercy, 
peace; He also exhibited by His death the teaching of the Law, 
the heinousness of sin, the duty of sacrifice, the spiritual union of 
God and man. 

The same lines of argument will justify the Messianic use of the 
O. T. If we study it historically the reality of the Messianic 
interpretation remains just as clear as it was to St. Paul. Alle- 
gorical and incorrect exegesis could never create an idea. "They 
only illustrate one which has been suggested in other ways, The 
Messianic interpretation, and with it the further idea of the uni- 
versality of the Messianic kingdom, arose because they are contained 
in the O, T. Any incorrectness of exegesis that there may be lies 
not in the ideas themselves but in finding them in passages which 
have probably a different meaning. We are not bound, and it 
would be wrong to bind ourselves, by the incorrect exegesis of 
particular passages ; but the reality and truth of the Messianic idea 
and the universal character of the Messianic kingdom, as prophesied 
in the O. T. and fulfilled in the N. T., remain one of the most 
real and impressive facts in religious history. Historical criticism 
does not disprove this; it only places it on a stronger foundation 
and enables us to trace the origin and growth of the idea more 
accurately (cf. Sanday, Bampton Lectures, pp. 404, 405). 

The value of St. Paul's exegesis therefore lies not in his true 
interpretation of individual passages, but in his insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the O. T.; we need not use his methods, but 
the books of the Bible will have little value for us if we are not able 
to see in them the spiritual teaching which he saw. In the cause 
of truth, as a guide to right religious ideas, as a fatal enemy to 
many a false and erroneous and harmful doctrine, historical criticism 
and interpretation are of immense value; but if they be divorced 
from a spiritual insight, such as can be learnt only by the spiritual 
teaching of the N. T., which interprets the O. T. from the stand- 
point of its highest and truest fulfilment, they will become as barren 
and unproductive as the strangest conceits of the Rabbis or the 
most unreal fancies of the Schoolmen. 

[See, besides other works: Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, in his 
edition of the Romans; Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, 
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New York, 1884; Kautzsch, De Veteris Testaments locis a Paule 
Apostolo allegatis, Lipsiae, 1869; Clemen (Dr. August), Ueber den 
Gebrauch des Alten Testaments im Neuen Testamente, und speciell in 
den Reden Jesu (Einladungsschrift, &c., Leipzig, 1891); Turpie 
reg M*Calman) Zhe Old Testament in the New, London, 
1868. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT COMPLETE. 


XI. 1-10. /srael then has refused to accept the salvation 
offered it; is it therefore rejected? No. At any rate the 
rejection is not complete. Now as always in the history of 
Israel, although the mass of the people may be condemned to 
disbelief, there ts a remnant that shall be saved. 


1 The conclusion of the preceding argument is this. It is through 
their own fault that Israel has rejected a salvation which was fully 
and freely offered. Now what does this imply? Does it mean 
that God has rejected His chosen people? Heaven forbid that 
I should say this! I who like them am an Israelite, an Israelite 
by birth and not a proselyte, a lineal descendant of Abraham, 
a member of the tribe that with Judah formed the restored Israel 
after the exile. *No, God has not rejected His people. He 
chose them for His own before all time and nothing can make 
Him change His purpose. If you say He has rejected them, 
it only shows that you have not clearly grasped the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Remnant. Elijah on Mt. Horeb brought 
just such an accusation against his countrymen. * He complained 
that they had forsaken the covenant, that they had overthrown 
God’s altars, that they had slain His Prophets; just as the Jews 
at the present day have slain the Messiah and persecuted His 
messengers. Elijah only was left, and his life they sought. The 
whole people, God’s chosen people, had been rejected. ‘So he 
thought; but the Divine response came to him, that there were seven 
thousand men left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
There was a kernel of the nation that remained loyal. 5 Exactly 
the same circumstances exist now as then. Now as then the mass 
of the people are unfaithful, but there is a remnant of loyal ad- 
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herents to the Divine message:—a remnant, be it remembered, 
chosen by God by an act of free favour: *that is to say those 
whom God has in His good pleasure selected for that position, who 
have in no way earned it by any works they have done, or any 
merit of their own. If that were possible Grace would lose all its 
meaning: there would be no occasion for God to show free favour 
to mankind. 

"It is necessary then at any rate to modify the broad statement 
that has been made. Israel, it is true, has failed to obtain the 
righteousness which it sought; but, although this is true of the 
nation as a whole, there is a Remnant of which it is not true. 
Those whom God selected have attained it. But what of the rest? 
Their hearts have been hardened. Here again we find the same 
conditions prevailing throughout Israel's history. *Isaiah declared 
(xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10) how God had thrown the people into a state 
of spiritual torpor. He had given them eyes which could not see, 
and ears which could not hear. All through their history the mass 
of the people has been destitute of spiritual insight. ° And again 
in the book of Psalms, David (Ixix. 23, 24) declares the Divine 
wrath against the unfaithful of the nation: ‘ May their table be their 
snare.’ It is just their position as God’s chosen people, it is the Law 
and the Scriptures, which are their boast, tht are to be the cause of 
their ruin. They are to be punished by being allowed to cleave 
fast to that to which they have perversely adhered. °°‘ Let their eyes 
be blinded, so that they cannot see light when it shines upon them: 
let their back be ever bent under the burden to which they have 
so obstinately clung.’ This was God's judgement then on Israel 
for their faithlessness, and it is God's judgement on them now. 

1-36. St. Paul has now shown (1) (ix. 6-29) that God was 
perfectly free, whether as regards promise or His right as Creator, to 
reject Israel; (2) (ix. 30-x. 21) that Israel on their side by neglecting 
the Divine method of salvation offered them have deserved this 
rejection. He now comes to the original question from which he 
started, but which he never expressed, and asks, Has God, as might 
be thought from the drift of the argument so far, really cast away 
His people? To this he gives a negative answer, which he proceeds 
to justify by showing (1) that this rejection is only partial (xi. 1-10), 
(2) only temporary (xi. 11-25), and (3) that in all this Divine action 
there has been a purpose deeper and wiser than man can altogether 
understand (xi. 26-36). 
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answer to the question he has just asked, adding emphasis by 
repeating the very words he has used. 

by The addition of these words gives a reason for the 
emphatic denial of which they form a part. Israel was the race 
which God in His Divine foreknowledge had elected and chosen, 
and therefore He could not cast it off. The reference in this 
chapter is throughout to the election of the nation as a whole, and 
therefore the words cannot have a limiting sense (Orig. Chrys. 
Aug.), ‘that people whom He foreknew,’ i.e. those of His people 
whom He foreknew; nor again can they possibly refer to the 
spiritual Israel, as that would oblige a meaning to be given to 
Aads different from that in ver. ı. The word *poéy»e may be taken, 
(1) as used in the Hebrew sense, to mean “whom He has known or 
chosen beforehand.’ So ywécxew in the LXX. Amos iii. s pâs 
Eyvov ix macy ra» fpuvióv rìs yrs. And in St. Paul 1 Cor. viii. 3 el 
dé vis dyang róv Oeóv, obros éyvocoras im airov. Gal iv. 9 s> dl 
yrórrec Gedy, púMov di yyocÓérres Úmo Oeov. 2 Tim. ii. 19 Fyre Kúpsos 
rovs vras airov. Although there is no evidence for this use of 
mpoyw&arew it represents probably the idea which St. Paul had in 
his mind (see on viii. 39). (2) But an alternative interpretation 
taking the word in its natural meaning of foreknowledge, must not 
be lost sight of, “that people of whose history and future destiny 
God had full foreknowledge This seems to be the meaning 
with which the word is generally used (Wisd. vi. 13; viii. 8; xviii. 6; 
Just. Mart. Apol. i. 28; Dial. 42. p. 261 B.); so too mpóyrecis is used 
definitely and almost technically of the Divine foreknowledge (Acts 
li. 23), and in this chapter St. Paul ends with vindicating the 
Divine wisdom which had prepared for Israel and the world 
a destiny which exceeds human comprehension. 

f| oúx oldare: cf. ii. 4; vi. 3; vii. 1; ix. 21. “You must admit 
this or be ignorant of what the Scripture says.” The point of the 
quotation lies not in the words which immediately follow, but in the 
contrast between the two passages; a contrast which represented 
the distinction between the apparent and the real situation at the 
time when the Apostle wrote. 

dv 'HAla: “in the section of Scripture which narrates the story 
of Elijah. The O. T. Scriptures were divided into paragraphs to 
which were given titles derived from their subject-matter; and these 
came to be very commonly used in quotations as references. Many 
instances are quoted from the Talmud and from Hebrew commen- 
tators: Berachoth, fol. a. col. 1, fol. 4. col. a id quod scriptum est apud 
Michael, referring to Is. vi. 6. So Zaanz7o/A, ii. 1; Aboth de- Rabbi 
Nathan, c. 95 Shir hashirim rabba i. 6, where a phrase similar 
to that used here, “In Elijah, occurs, and the same passage is 
quoted, *I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts.' 
So also Philo, De Agricultura, p. 203 (i. 317 Mang.) Mye yap dv rais 
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deliberation”; and so finally (4) of an oracle “to give a response, 
taking the place of the older xpáw; and so it is used in the N. T. 
of the Divine warning Mat. ii. 12, 22 xpnuariobévres rar’ vap: Luke 
ii. 26; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. 5; xi. 7 : cf. Jos. Anff. V. i. 14; X. L 
3; XL iii. 4. From this usage of the verb xpruario was derived 
xpnparıouös, as the more usual xpncuós from xpáw. See also p. 173. 

+ Báaà: substituted by St. Paul (as also by Justin Martyr, or. 
cit.) for the LXX r$ Baad, according to a usage common in other 
passages in the Greek Version. 


The word Baal, which means * Lord,” appears to have been originally 
used as one of the names of the God of Israel, and as such became a part of 
many Jewish names, as for example Jerubbaal (Jud. vi. 32; vii. r), Eshbaal 
(1 Chron. ix. 39), Meribbaal (1 Chron. ix. 40), &c. But gradually the 
special association of the name with the idolatrous worship of the Phoenician 
god caused the use of it to be forbidden. Hosea ii. 16, 17 “and it shall be 
at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me 
no more Baali. For 1 will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name.” Owing to this 
motive a tendency arose to obliterate the name of Baal from the Scriptures: 
just as owing to a feeling of reverence * Elohim’ was substituted for * Jehovah’ 
in the second and third books of the Psalms. This usage took the form of 
substituting Boshketh, ‘abomination,’ for Baal. So Eshbaal (1 Chr. viii. 33, 
ix. 39) became Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8; iii, 8); Meribbaal (1 Chr. ix. 40) 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 6 ff.); Jerubbaal Jerubbesheth (a Sam. xi. ar). 
See also Hosea ix. 10; Jer. iii. 24; xi. 13. Similarly in the LXX qaicxúrn 
represents in one passage Baal of the Hebrew text, 3 Kings xviii. 19, 25. 
But it seems to have been more usual to substitute aloxún in reading for the 
written Baad, and as a sign of this Ceri the feminine article was written; 
just as the name Jehovah was written with the pointing of Adonai. This 
usage is most common in Jeremiah, but occurs also in the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, and other Prophets. It appears not to occur in the Pentateuch. 
The plural rais occurs 2 Chr. xxiv. 7; xxxiii. 3. This, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the feminine article with the masculine name, is given by 
Dillmann, Aonatsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaft zu Berlin, 1881, 
p. 601 ff. and has superseded all others. 

The LXX version is again shortened in the quotation, and for zaraXelfe 
is substituted xaréurov ¿uaur@, which is an alternative and perhaps more 
exact translation of the Hebrew. 


b. odres odv. The application of the preceding instance to the 
circumstances of the Apostle's own time, The facts were the 
same. St. Paul would assume that his readers, some of whom 
were Jewish Christians, and all of whom were aware of the exist- 
ence of such a class, would recognize this. And if this were so 
the same deduction might be made. As then the Jewish people 
were not rejected, because the remnant was saved; so now there 
is a remnant, and this implies that God has not cast away His 
people as such. 

Aeippa (on the orthography cf. WH. ii. App. p. 154, who read 
Aipgua), ‘a remnant.) The word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N.T., and in the O. T. only twice, and then not in the technical 
sense of the ‘remnant.’ The usual word for that is rd zaradhepd6» 
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gar édxdoyhy xdptros. Predicate with yéyove». “There has come 
to be through the principle of selection which is dependent on the 
Divine grace or favour. This addition to the thought, which is 
further explained in ver. 6, reminds the reader of the result of the 
previous discussion: that * election? on which the Jews had always 
laid so much stress had operated, but it was a selection on the 
part of God of those to whom He willed to give His grace, and 
not an election of those who had earned it by their works. 

6. «i $8 xdpırı x.z.N A further explanation of the principles of 
election. If the election had been on the basis of works, then the 
Jews might have demanded that God's promise could only be ful- 
filled if all who had earned it had received it: St. Paul, by reminding 
them of the principles of election already laid down, implies that 
the promise is fulfilled if the remnant is saved. God's people 
are those whom He has chosen ; it is not that the Jews are chosen 
because they are His people. 

dwei À xápis oükéri yivera: ydpıs: ‘this follows from the very 
meaning of the idea of grace” Gratia nisi gratis sil grata non est. 
St. Augustine. 

The TR. after yívera: xápes adds el 82 l£ Epyov, obxéri Lori xáp^ tre rò 
¿pyov obxér: toriy ¿pyov with K° (B) L and later MSS., Syrr., Chrys. and Thdrt. 
(in the text, but they do not refer to the words in their commentary). 
B reads el 32 ¿t (pyov, ouxérs xäpıs ¿mel rò ¿pyov obxéri tori xapıs, The 
clause is omitted by N* AC D E F G P, Vulg. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Arm., 
Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst. Patr.-latt. “There need be no doubt that it is 
a gloss, nor is the authority of B of any weight in support of a Western 
addition such as this against such preponderating authority. This is con- 
sidered by WH. to be the solitary or almost the solitary case in which B 
possibly has a Syrian reading (Introd. ii. 150). 


7. ri ody; This verse sums up the result of the discussion in 
vv. 2-6. ‘What then is the result? In what way can we modify 
the harsh statement made in ver. 1? It is indeed still true that 
Israel as a nation has failed to obtain what is its aim, namely 
righteousness: but at the same time there is one portion of it, the 
elect, who have attained it.’ 

$ Se exdoyh: i.e. ol éxderrol, The abstract for the concrete 
suggests the reason for their success by laying stress on the idea 
rather than on the individuals. 

el 82 Aouroi ¿mepó0ncar: ‘while the elect have attained what 
they sought, those who have failed to attain it have been hardened.’ 
They have not failed because they have been hardened, but they 
have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 ff., where 
sin is represented as God’s punishment inflicted on man for their 
rebellion. Here St. Paul does not definitely say by whom, for 
that is not the point it interests him to discuss at present: he has 
represented the condition of Israel both as the result of God's 
action (ch. ix) and of their own (ch. x). Here as in «arnpricyueva 
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ix. 22, he uses the colourless passive without laying stress on the 
cause: the quotation in ver. 8 represents God as the author, 
éxrascay in ver. 11 suggests that they are free agents. 


The verb wapéw (derived from wúpos a callus or stone formed in the 
bladder) is a medical term used in Hippocrates and elsewhere of a bone or 
hard substance growing when bones are fractured, or of a stone forming in 
the bladder. Hence metaphorically it is used in the N. T., and apparently 
there only of the heart becoming hardened or callous: so Mark vi. 53; 
Jo. xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7; a Cor. iu. 14: while the noun sdpeos occurs in 
the same sense, Mark iii. 5; Rom. xi. 25; Eph. iv. 18. The idea is in all 
these places the same, that a covering has grown over the heart, making 
men incapable of receiving any new teaching however good, and making 
them oblivious of the wrong they are doing. In Job xvii y (werúpenras 
yap awd dpyijs ol dpGarpol pov) the word is used of blindness, but again only 
of mora] blindness ; anger has caused as it were a covering to grow over 
the eyes. There is therefore no need to take the word to mean ‘blind,’ as 
do the grammarians (Suidas, wopós, ó rwpAós: wemáperras, rerddAwra : 
Hesychius, weropoyuévos, reruprwpévac) and the Latin Versions (excaecati, 
obcaecati). It is possible that this translation arose from a confusion with 
ampós (see on saravvgews below) which was perhaps occasionally used of 
blindness (see Prof. Armitage Robinson in Academy, 1892, p. 305), although 
probably then as a specialized usage for the more — maimed. Al- 
though the form wypdéw occurs in some MSS. of the N. T., yet the evidence 
against it is in every case absolutely conclusive, as it is also in the O. T. in 
the one passage where the word occurs. 


8. nadas yéyparras. St. Paul supports and explains his last 
statement oi de Aowoi ropóbnoay by quotations from the O. T. 
The first which in form resembles Deut. xxix. 4, modified by 
Is. xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10, describes the spiritual dulness or torpor of 
which the prophet accuses the Israelites. This he says had been 
given them by God as a punishment for their faithlessness. These 
words will equally well apply to the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle's own time, showing that it is not inconsistent with the 
position of Israel as God's people, and suggesting a general law of 
God's dealing with them. 

The following extracts, in which the words that St. Paul has made 
use of are printed in spaced type, will give the source of the quotation. 
Deut. xxix. 4 xal oük ¿5oxev Kúpios Ó Oecds úniy xaptiay elóévas mal 
¿p0arduods Brdwery xal ra dxoveiv des rs Huépas ravrys. Is, 
xxix. 10 Sr: wewdrixey buas Kúpios wvevpars xaravúteos : cf. Is. vi. 9, 10 
áxop dkovoeTeE kai oU un ovvnte wal Bréwovres BAéyere xo) od pd i 
... wat elra “Eos wóre, Kúpie; While the form resembles the words in 
Deut., the historical situation and meaning of the quotation are represented 
by the passages in Isaiah to which St. Paul is clearly referring. 
mveúpa xatavigews: ‘a spirit of torpor, a state of dull insensi- 

bility to everything spiritual, such as would be produced by drunken- 
ness, or stupor. Is. xxix. ro (RV.) ‘For the Lord hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, 
the prophets; and your heads, the seers, hath He covered.’ 


The word «*arávutes is derived from xararvocoua. The simple verb 
vvsco is used to mean to ‘prick’ or ‘strike’ or ‘dint.’ The compound 
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ally groping about in the dark!’ They are to be like those described 
by Plato as fast bound in the cave: even if they are brought to the 
light they will only be blinded by it, and will be unable to see. 
The judgement upon them is that they are to be ever bent down 
with the weight of the burden which they have wilfully taken on 
their backs. 


It may be worth noticing that Lipsius, who does not elsewhere accept the 
theory of interpolations in the text, suggests that vv. 9, 10 are a gloss added 
by some reader in the margin after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Holsten, Z. f. 
w. 7. 1872, p. 455; Michelsen, 7%. 7. 1887, p. 163; Pretestanten-bebel, 
1872, p. 589; Æ. 7. ii, 154). It is suggested that &asarrós is inconsistent 
with ver. 11 ff. But it has not been noticed that in ver. 11 we have a change 
of metaphor, érracay, which would be singularly out of place if it came 
immediately after ver. 8. As it is, this word is sug and accounted 
for by the metaphors employed in the quotation introduced in ver. y. If 
we omit vv. 9, 10 we must also omit ver. 11. There is thronghout the 
whole Epistle a continuous succession of thought from verse to 
verse which makes any theory of interpolation impossib (See Intro- 
duction, $ 9.) 


The Doctrine of the Remnant. 


The idea of the ‘Remnant’ is one of the most typical and 
significant in the prophetic portions of the O. T. We meet it 
first apparently in the prophetic narrative which forms the basis of 
the account of Elijah in the book of Kings, the passage which 
St. Paul is quoting. Here a new idea is introduced into Israel's 
history, and it is introduced in one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive narratives of that history. The Prophet is taken into the 
desert to commune with God ; he is taken to Sinai, the mountain of 
God, which played such a large part in the traditions of His people, 
and he receives the Divine message in that form which has ever 
marked off this as unique amongst theophanies, the “still small 
voice, contrasted with the thunder, and the storm, and the 
earthquake. And the idea that was thus introduced marks a 
stage in the religious history of the world, for it was the first 
revelation of the idea of personal as opposed to national consecra- 
tion. Up to that time it was the nation as a whole that was 
bound to God, the nation as a whole for which sacrifices were 
offered, the nation as a whole for which kings had fought and 
judges legislated. But the nation as a whole had deserted Jehovah, 
and the Prophet records that it is the loyalty of the individual 
Israelites who had remained true to Him that must henceforth be 
reckoned. The nation will be chastised, but the remnant shall be 
saved. 

The idea is a new one, but it is one which we find continuously 
from this time onwards ; spiritualized with the more spiritual ideas 
of the later prophets, We find it in Amos (ix. 8-10), in Micah (il. 
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12, v. 3), in Zephaniah (iii. 12, 13), in Jeremiah (xxiii. 3), in Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14-20, 22), but most pointedly and markedly in Isaiah. The 
two great and prominent ideas of Isaiah's prophecy are typified in 
the names given to his two sons,—the reality of the Divine ven- 

ce (Maher-shalal-hash-baz) and the salvation of the Remnant 
Shear-Jashub) and, through the Holy and Righteous Remnant, of 
the theocratic nation itself (vii. 3; viii. 2, 18; ix. 12; x. 21, 24); 
and both these ideas are prominent in the narrative of the call 
(vi. 9713) * Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes... Then said I, Lord, how long? 
And He answered, Until cities be waste without inhabitant and 
homes without men, and the land become utterly waste. But this 
is only one side. "There is a true stock left. “Like the terebinth 
and the oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down and sends 
forth new saplings, so the holy seed remains as a living stock and 
a new and better Israel shall spring from the ruin of the ancient 
state’ (Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 334). This doctrine 
of a Remnant implied that it was the individual who was true to 
his God, and not the nation, that was the object of the Divine 
solicitude; that it was in this small body of individuals that the 
true life of the chosen nation dwelt, and that from them would 
spring that internal reformation, which, coming as the result of the 
Divine chastisement, would produce a whole people, pure and 
undefiled, to be offered to God (Is. Ixv. 8, 9). 

The idea appealed with great force to the early Christians, It 
appealed to St. Stephen, in whose speech one of the main currents 
of thought seems to be the marvellous analogy which runs through 
all the history of Israel. The mass of the people has ever been 
unfaithful; it is the individual or the small body that has remained 
true to God in all the changes of Israels history, and these the 
people bave always persecuted as they crucified the Messiah. 
And so St. Paul, musing over the sad problem of Israel's unbelief, 
finds its explanation and justification in this consistent trait of the 
nation's history. As in Elijah's time, as in Isaiah's time, so now the 
mass of the people have rejected the Divine call; but there always 
has been and still is the true Remnant, the Remnant whom God 
has selected, who have preserved the true life and ideal of the 
people and thus contain the elements of new and prolonged life. 

And this doctrine of the * Remnant' is as true to human nature 
as it is to Israel's history. No church or nation is saved en masse, 
it is those members of it who are righteous. It is not the mass 
of the nation or church that has done its work, but the select 
few who have preserved the consciousness of its high calling. 
It is by the selection of individuals, even in the nation that has 
been chosen, that God has worked equally in religion and in all 
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the different lines along which the path of human development has 
progressed. 

[On the Remnant see especially Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, 
in Romans ii. p. 290; and Robertson Smith, Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 106, 209, 234, 258. The references are collected in 
Oehler, Theologie des alten Testaments, p. 809.] 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT FINAL. 


XI. 11-24. The Rejection of Israel is not comblete, nor 
will st be final. Its result has been the extension of the 
Church to the Gentiles. The salvation of these will stir the 
Fews to jealousy ; they will return to the Kingdom, and this 
will mean the final consummation (vv. 10-15). 

Of all this the guarantee is the holiness of the stock from 
which Israel comes. God has grafted you Gentiles into that 
stock against the natural order; far more easily can He 
restore them to a position which by nature and descent is 
theirs (vv. 16-24). 


n The Rejection of Israel then is only partial. Yet still there 
is the great mass of the nation on whom God's judgement has 
come: what of these? Is there no further hope for them? Is 
this stumbling of theirs such as will lead to a final and complete 
fall? By no means. It is only temporary, a working out of the 
Divine purpose. This purpose is partly fulfilled. It has resulted 
in the extension of the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. It is 
partly in the future; that the inclusion of these in the Kingdom 
may rouse the Jews to emulation and bring them back to the place 
which should be theirs and from which so far they have been 
excluded. " And consider what this means. Even the transgres- 
sion of Israel has brought to the world a great wealth of spiritual 
blessings; their repulse has enriched the nations, how much greater 
then will be the result when the chosen people with their numbers 
completed have accepted the Messiah? "In these speculations 
about my countrymen, I am not disregarding my proper mission 
to you Gentiles, It is with you in my mind that I am speaking. 
I will put it more strongly. I do all I can to glorify my ministry 
as Apostle to the Gentiles, and this in hopes that I may succeed 
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no grafted branches but the natural growth of the tree, He certainly 
will be no more ready to spare you, who have no such privileges 
to plead. *Learn the Divine goodness, but learn and understand 
the Divine severity as well. Those who have fallen have ex- 
perienced the severity, you the goodness; a goodness which will 
be continued if you cease to be self-confident and simply trust: 
otherwise you too may be cut off as they were. ™Nor again 
is the rejection of the Jews irrevocable. They can be grafted 
again into the stock on which they grew, if only they will give up 
their unbelief. For they are in God’s hands; and God’s power is 
not limited. He is able to restore them to the position from which 
they have fallen. For consider. You are the slip cut from the 
olive that grew wild, and yet, by a process which you must admit 
to be entirely unnatural, you were grafted into the cultivated stock. 
If God could do this, much more can He graft the natural branches 
of the cultivated olive on to their own stock from which they were 
cut. You Gentiles have no grounds for boasting, nor have the 
Jews for despair. Your position is less secure than was theirs, and 
if they only trust in God, their salvation will be easier than was 
yours. 


11. St. Paul has modified the question of ver. r so far: the 
rejection of Israel is only partial. But yet it is true that the rest, 
that is the majority, of the nation are spiritually blind. They have 
stumbled and sinned. Does this imply their final exclusion from 
the Messianic salvation? St. Paul shows that it is not so. It is 
only temporary and it has a Divine purpose. 

Aéyw ody. A new stage in the argument. ‘I ask then as to this 
majority whose state the prophets have thus described.’ The 
question arises immediately out of the preceding verses, but is 
a stage in the argument running through the whole chapter, and 
raised by the discussion of Israel’s guilt in ix. 3o—x. 21. 

phd Erraccay, Wa wéowor; ‘have they (i.e. those who have been 
hardened, ver. 8) stumbled so as to fall?’ Numguid sic offenderunt, 
ul caderent? Is their failure of such a character that they will be 
finally lost, and cut off from the Messianic salvation? ta expresses 
the contemplated result. The metaphor in érratva» (which is often 
used elsewhere in a moral sense, Deut. vii. 25; James ii. 10; iii. 3; 
a Pet. i. 10) seems to be suggested by oxávdado» of ver. 9. The 
meaning of the passage is given by the contrast between mraiew 
and receiv; a man who stumbles may recover himself, or he may 
fall completely. Hence sécecw is here used of a complete and 
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irrevocable fall. Cf. Is. xxiv. 20 xaríe«voe yap en arras 9 dvopía, xal 
sec etra: kal où un Suvyrai dvaorivas: Ps. Sol. iii. 13 Zmeoevw dre rrovnpo» 
rd wr&pa abro, kal ode dvaariveras : Heb. iv. 11. It is no argument 
against this that the same word is used in vv. 22, 23 of a fall 
which is not irrevocable: the ethical meaning must be in each 
case determined by the context, and here the contrast with érrawa» 
suggests a fall that is irrevocable. 


There is a good deal of controversy among grammarians as to the admission 
of a laxer use of iva, a controversy which has a tendency to divide scholars 
by nations; the German grammarians with Winer at their head ($ liii. ro. 6, 
P. 573 E. T.) maintain that it always preserves, even in N. T. Greek, its 
classical meaning of purpose ; on the other hand, English commentators such 
as Lightfoot (on Gal. v. 17), Ellicott (on 1 Thess. v. 4), and Evans (on 1 Cor. 
vii. 39) admit the laxer use. Evans says ‘that iva, like our “ that,” has three 
uses: (1) final (in order that he may go), (a) definitive (I advise that he go), 
(3) subjectively ecbati« (have they stumbled that they should fall)”; and it 
is quite clear that it is only by reading into passages a great deal which is 
not expressed that commentators can make (ya in all cases mean “in order 
that” In 1 Thess. v. 4 peis 86, áserqoí, obs tore dy onore, iva ó )uépa 
Üpds ds xAéwros xaraAáBp, where Winer states that there is ‘a Divine 
puros of God,' this is not expressed either in the words or the context. 

1 Cor. vii, 29 6 xaipds cuvecradpévos dari, rd Aoımöv iva kal ol ¿xovres 
yuvaixas ds pi) ¿xovres dioi, “is it probable that a state of sitting loose to 
worldly interests should be described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation?” Evans.) Yet Winer asserts 
that the words [ya xal ol ¿xovres x.T.A. express the (Divine) purpose for 
which ô xa:pds cuveoraluévos tori. So again in the present passage it is 
only a confusion of ideas that can see any purpose. If St. Paul had used 
a passive verb such as ¿rop40noay then we might translate, ‘have they been 
hardened in order that they may fall?’ and there would be no objection in 
logic or grammar, but as St. Paul has written éwracay, if there is a pu 
in the passage it ascribes stumbling as a deliberate act undertaken with the 
purpose of falling. We cannot here any more than elsewhere read in 
a Divine purpose where it is neither implied nor expressed, merely for the 
sake of defending an arbitrary grammatical rule. 


p yévouro. St. Paul indignantly denies that the final fall of 
Israel was the contemplated result of their transgression. The 
result of it has already been the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also. 

ty aürüv waporTépan: ‘by their false step, continuing the 
metaphor of érracay, 

A owmpia rois ¿Óvecu. St. Paul is here stating an historical 
fact. His own preaching to the Gentiles had been caused definitely 
by the rejection of his message on the part of the Jews. Acts 
xiii. 45-48; cf. viii, 4; xi. 19; xxviii. 28. 

els Tò mapalnhócas aóroós: ‘to provoke them (the Jews) to 
jealousy. This idea had already been suggested (x. 19) by the 
quotation from Deuteronomy 'Eyó rapa(nlórw Únas én’ ode ¿Oves, 

St. Paul in these two statements sketches the lines on which the 
Divine action is explained and justified. (God's purpose has been 
to use the disobedience of the Jews in order to promote the calling 

Y 
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his countrymen, and his zeal in carrying out his mission to the 
Gentiles, combine towards producing the same end. ‘Do not think 
that what I am saying has nothing to do with you Gentiles. I 
makes me even more zealous in my work for you. "That ministry 
of mine to the Gentiles I do honour to and exalt, seeking in this 
way if perchance 1 may be able to move my countrymen to 
jealousy. Then in ver. 15 he shows how this again reacts upon 
the general scheme of his ministry. “And this I do, because their 
return to the Church will bring on tbat final consummation for 
which we all look forward.' 

18. dpiv Se hyw x.r.h The M expresses a slight contrast in 
thought, and the iyi» is emphatic: ‘ But it is to you Gentiles I am 
speaking. Nay more, so far as I am an Apostle of Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry: if thus by any means, &c. 

var ávócToÀos: comp. Acts xxii. 21; Gal. ii. 7,9; 1 Tim. ii. 7. 

Thy Staxoviay pou Sofále. He may glorify his ministry, either 
(i) by his words and speech; if he teaches everywhere the duty of 
preaching to the Gentiles he exalts that ministry: or (ii), perhaps 
better, by doing all in his power to make it successful: comp. 
I Cor. xii. 26 etre 8o£d(eras péos. 

This verse and the references to the Gentiles that follow seem to 
show conclusively that St. Paul expected the majority of his readers 
to be Gentiles. Comp. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 22 ‘Though the 
Greek is ambiguous the context appears to me decisive for taking 
úniv as the Church itself, and not as a part of it. In all the long 
previous discussion bearing on the Jews, occupying nearly two and 
a half chapters, the Jews are invariably spoken of in the third 
person. In the half chapter that follows the Gentiles are constantly 
spoken of in the second person. Exposition has here passed into 
exhortation and warning, and the warning is exclusively addressed 
to Gentiles: to Christians who had once been Jews not 8 word is 
addressed.’ 

The variations in reading in the particles which occur in this verse suggest 

that considerable difficulties were felt in its interpretation. For ó ay 86 

N ABP minus. pauc., Syrr. Boh. Arm., Theodrt. cod. Jo.-Damasc. ; we find 

in C ópiy oiv; while the TR with D E F G L &c. Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. has 

Univ yap. Again piv ody is read by N A B C P, Boh., Cyr.-AL Jo.-Damasc. ; 

pév only by TR with L &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. (so Meyer); while the 

Western group DEF G and some minuscules omit both. 


It may be noticed in the Epp. of St. Paul that wherever uiv od» or pevow 
aye occur there is considerable variation in the reading. 
Rom. ix. 30: pevovrye N À K LP &c., Syrr. Boh.; uiv obv B; omit al- 
together D F G. 
x. 18: pevovvye om. F G d, Orig.-lat. 
1 Cor. vi. 4: àv odv most authorities ; F G your. 
vi. 7: uiv oUv ABC &c.; pev N D Boh. 
Phil. iii. 8: pè» odv B D E F G K L &c.; pevouvye N AP Boh. 
The Western MSS. as a rule avoid the expression, while B is consistent is 
preferring it. 
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is a sign of the inauguration of the new era. Schürer, Geschichte, kc. 
ii. p. 460; Jubilees xxiii. 29 ‘And at that time the Lord will heal 
his servants, and they will arise and will see great peace and will 
cast out their enemies; and the just shall see it and be thankful 
and rejoice in joy to all eternity. Enock li. 1 (p. 139 ed. Charles) 
‘And in those days will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and Sheól also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he 
will choose the righteous and holy from among them : for the day 
of their redemption has drawn nigh.’ As in the latter part of this 
chapter St Paul seems to be largely influenced by the language 
and forms of the current eschatology, it is very probable that the 
second interpretation is the more correct; cf. Origen viii. 9, p. 257 
Tunc enim eril assumtio Israel, quando tam ef mortui vilam recipient 
el mundus ex corruphibili incorruptibilis fiel, ef mortales immortalitate 
donabuntur; and see below ver. 26. 

16. St. Paul gives in this verse the grounds of his confidence in 
the future of Israel. This is based upon the holiness of the Patriarchs 
from whom they are descended and the consecration to God which 
has been the result of this holiness. His argument is expressed in 
two different metaphors, both of which however have the same 
d éxapxh .. . dúpapa. The metaphor in the first part of the 
verse is taken from Num. xv. 19, 20 “It shall be, that when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering 
unto the Lord. Of the first of your dough (dmapyn» dupágaros LXX) 
ye shall offer up a cake for an heave offering: as ye do the heave 
offering of the threshing floor, so shall ye heave it” By the offering 
of the first-fruits, the whole mass was considered to be consecrated ; 
and so the holiness of the Patriarchs consecrated the whole people 
from whom they came. That the meaning of the awapxn is the 
Patriarchs (and not Christ or the select remnant) is shown by the 
parallelism with the second half of the verse, and by the explanation 
of St. Paul's argument given in ver. 28 dyamrroi 3a robs sarépas. 

dyia: ‘consecrated to God as the holy nation’ in the technical 
sense of dyıos, cf. i. 7. 

pila . . . mAddor. The same idea expressed under a different 
image. Israel the Divine nation is looked upon as a tree; its 
roots are the Patriarchs; individual Israelites are the branches 
As then the Patriarchs are holy, so are the Israelites who belong 
to the stock of the tree, and are nourished by the sap which 
flows up to them from those roots. 

17-24. The metaphor used in the second part of ver. 16 suggests 
an image which the Apostle developes somewhat elaborately. The 
image of an olive tree to describe Israel is taken from the Prophets; 
Jeremiah xi. 16 * The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, 
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¿fexhácónoav. The same simile is used, with a different applica- 
tion, Enoch xxvi. 1 xai exeidev épaddsevea els rd péco» ros yis, xdi ios 
tónov nùhoynuévov, š ¿y $ dévdpa ¿xovra rapapuádas pevovaas xa) BAaarovcas 
rou dévdpov ExKomevros. 

dypidhasos : “the wild olive.” The olive, like the apple and most 
other fruit trees, requires to have a graft from a cultivated tree, 
otherwise the fruit of the seedling or sucker will be small and 
valueless. The ungrafted tree is the natural or wild olive. It is 
often confused with the oleaster (.Eleagnus angustifolius), but quite 
incorrectly, this being a plant of a different natural order, which 
however like the olive yields oil, although of an inferior character. 
See Tristram, Vatural Hist. of the Bible, pp. 371-377. 

ivexevrpiaÜns dv aúrois: ‘wert grafted in amongst the branches of 
the cultivated olive.’ St. Paul is here describing a wholly unnatural 
process. Grafts must necessarily be of branches from a cultivated 
olive inserted into a wild stock, the reverse process being one 
which would be valueless and is never performed. But the whole 
strength of St. Paul’s argument depends upon the process being 
an unnatural one (cf. ver. 24 xal sapà vow c¿vexevrpicóns); it is 
beside the point therefore to quote passages from classical writers, 
which, even if they seem to support St. Paul’s language, describe 
a process which can never be actually used. They could only show 
the ignorance of others,they would not justify him. Cf. Origen viii. ro, 
p. 265 Sed ne hoc quidem lateat nos in hoc loco, quod non eo ordine 
Apostolus olivae el oleastri similitudinem posuit, quo apud agricolas 
habetur. Illi enim magis olivam oleastro inserere, el non olivae 
oleastrum solent: Paulus vero Apostolica auctoritate ordine com- 
mulato res magis causis, quam causas rebus aplavil. 

cvykowovós : I Cor. ix. 23; Phil. i. Ti and cf. Eph. iii. 6 elvas và 
£y ovyxAnpovópa kal ovocwpa Kai gvpperoxa vis énayyedias ev Xpiore 

"Inoov dià roù edayyekiov, 

Tis filns Tis miörnros THs aias: comp. Jud. ix. 9 xai elrev airois 
y €Aaia, My droAeyraca rij» miórnra pou... mopevoopa; Test. XII. 
Pat, Levi, 8 ó méumros xhaboy poe ealas ¿dore suórgros. The 
genitive rns miörnros is taken by Weiss as a genitive of quality, as 
in the quotation above, and so the phrase comes to mean ‘the fat 
root of the olive.’ Lips. explains “the root from which the fatness 
of the olive springs.’ 

The genitive ris wiórgros seemed clumsy and unnatural to later revisers, 
and so was modified either by the insertion of wai after pi{ns, as in Ne A and 


later MSS. with Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys., or by the omission 
of 77s f(9s in Western authorities D F G Ircn.-lat. 


18. pij karaxauxó ray «Addwr. St. Paul seems to be thinking ol 
Gentile Christians who despised the Jews, both such as had 


become believers and such as had mot. The Church of Corinth 
could furnish many instances of new converts who were carried 
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away by a feeling of excessive confidence, and who, partly on 
grounds of race, partly because they had understood or thought 
they had understood the Pauline teaching of «AevBepía, were full of 
contempt for the Jewish Christians and the Jewish race. Inci- 
dentally St. Paul takes the opportunity of rebuking such as them. 

oó c) thy pilav x... “All your spiritual strength comes from 
the stock on which you have been grafted.’ In the ordinary process 
it may be when a graft of the cultivated olive is set on a wild stock 
the goodness of the fruit comes from the graft, but in this case it is 
the reverse; any merit, any virtue, any hope of salvation that the 
Gentiles may have arises entirely from the fact that they are grafted 
on a stock whose roots are the Patriarchs and to which the Jews, 
by virtue of their birth, belong. 

19. ¿pets oöv. The Gentile Christian justifies his feeling of 
confidence by reminding St. Paul that branches («Addo not ol 
«hádo:) had been cut off to let him in: therefore, he might argue, 
I am of more value than they, and have grounds for my self- 
confidence and contempt. 

20. xalüs. St. Paul admits the statement, but suggests that the 
Gentile Christian should remember what were the conditions on 
which he was admitted. The Jews were cast off for want of faith, he 
was admitted for faith. There was no merit of his own, therefore 
he has no grounds for over-confidence: ‘Be not high-minded ; 
rather fear, for if you trust in your merit instead of showing faith 
in Christ, you will suffer as the Jews did for their self-confidence 
and want of faith.’ 

2L «i yàp ó Ocàs x.r.A. This explains the reason which made 
it right that they should fear. ‘ The Jews—the natural branches— 
disbelieved and were not spared; is it in any way likely that you, 
if you disbelieve, will be spared when they were not—you who have 
not any natural right or claim to the position you now occupy ?’ 


004 cov deloera: is the correct reading (with NA BC P min. pauc., Boh., 
Orig.-lat., &c.); either because the direct future seemed too strong or under 
the influence of the Latin (me forte nec tibi parcat Vulg. and Iren.-lat.) ufpyros 
008 gov was read by DF GL &c., Syrr. Chrys. &c., then peiceras was changed 
into peionra: (min. fauc. and Chrys.) for the sake of the grammar, and found 
its way into the TR. 


22. The Apostle sums up this part of his argument by deducing 
from this instance the two sides of the Divine character. God is full 
of goodness (xpnorórns, cf. ii 4) and loving-kindness towards man- 
kind, and that has been shown by His conduct towards those 
Gentiles who have been received into the Christian society. That 
goodness will always be shown towards them if they repose their 
confidence on it, and do not trust in their own merits or the 
privileged position they enjoy. On the other hand the treatment 
of the Jews shows the severity which also belongs to the character 
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of God; a severity exercised against them just because they trusted 
in themselves. God can show the same severity against the Gentiles 
and cut them off as well as the Jew. 


dsorouía and xpnorörns should be read in the second of the verse, 
with NABC r Deme against the accusative of the Western and 

Syrian text. D a mixed reading, dworopiay and xpnorérns: the as- 

similation was easier in the first word than in the second. The @eoç$ after 

xpnorörns is omitted by later MSS. with Clem.-Alex., Orig. from a desire 
for uniformity. 

dav dmpelvps. The condition of their enjoying this goodness is 
that they trust in it, and not in their position. 

xal od: emphatic like the ¿yé of ver. 19 ‘ You too as well as the 

ews.’ 
f 23. St. Paul now turns from the warning to the Gentile Christians, 
which was to a certain extent incidental, to the main subject of the 
paragraph, the possibility of the return of the Jews to the Divine 
Kingdom; their grafting into the Divine stock. 

xal dxeivor 8¢: ‘yes, and they too.’ 

24. This verse sums up the main argument. If God is so 
powerful that by a purely unnatural process (rapa $cw) He can 
graft a branch of wild olive into a stock of the cultivated plant, so 
that it should receive nourishment from it; can He not equally well, 
nay far more easily, reingraft branches which have been cut off 
the cultivated olive into their own stock? The restoration ol 
Israel is an easier process than the call of the Gentiles, 


The Merits of the Fathers. 


In what sense does St. Paul say that Israelites are holy because 
the stock from which they come is holy (ver. 16), that they are 
dyannrol dia rovs marépas (ver. 28)? He might almost seem to be 
taking up himself the argument he has so often condemned, that 
the descent of the Jews from Abraham is sufficient ground for 
their salvation. 

The greatness of the Patriarchs had become one of the common- 
places of Jewish Theology. For them the world was created (4poc. 
Baruch, xxi. 24). They had been surrounded by a halo of myth 
and romance in popular tradition and fancy (see the note on iv. 3), 
and very early the idea seems to have prevailed that their virtues 
had a power for others as well as for themselves. Certainly Ezekiel 
in the interests of personal religion has to protest against some 
such view: ‘ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God’ (Ezek. xiv. 14). We know how this had 
developed by the time of our Lord, and the cry had arisen: ‘We 
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he was accounted righteous before God, is a guarantee that the 
same Faith can be developed in his descendants. After all it is 
because they are a religious race, clinging too blindly to their own 
views, that they are rejected, and not because they are irreligious. 
They have a zeal for God, if not according to knowledge. When 
the day comes that that zeal is enlisted in the cause of the Messiah, 
the world will be won for Christ; and that it will be so enlisted the 
sanctity and the deep religious instinct of the Jewish stock as 
exhibited by the Patriarchs is, if not certain proof, at any rate evi- 
dence which appeals with strong moral force. 


MERCY TO ALL THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF GOD. 


XI. 25-38. All this is the unfolding of a mystery. The 
whole world, both Few and Gentile, shall enter the Kingdom, 
but a passing phase of disobedience has been allowed to the 
Fews now, as to the Gentiles in the past, that both alike, Few 
as well as Gentile, may need and receive the Divine mercy 
(vv. 25-32). What a stupendous exhibition of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom (vv. 33-36)! 


* But I must declare to you, my brethren, the purpose hitherto 
concealed, but now revealed in these dealings of God with His 
people. I must not leave you ignorant. I must guard you 
against self-conceit on this momentous subject. That hardening 
of heart which has come upon Israel is only partial and temporary. 
It is to last only until the full complement of the Gentiles has 
entered into Christ's kingdom. ™ When this has come about then the 
whole people of Israel shall be saved. So Isaiah (lix. 20) described 
the expected Redeemer as one who should come forth from the 
Holy city and should remove impieties from the descendants of 
Jacob, and purify Israel: * he would in fact fulfil God's covenant 
with His people, and that would imply, as Isaiah elsewhere explains 
(xxvii. 9), a time when God would forgive Israel's sins. This is 
our ground for believing that the Messiah who has come will bring 
salvation to Israel, and that He will do it by exercising the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiveness; if Israel now needs forgiveness this only 
makes us more confident of the truth of the prophecy. * In the 
Divine plan, according to which the message of salvation has been 
preached, the Jews are treated as enemies of God, that room may 
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he declares not merely as the result of his argument, but as an 
authoritative revelation, the mystery of the Divine purpose. 

25. oó yàp Odie pâs dyvoeiv: cf.i. 13; 1 Cor. x. 1; xii. 1; 2 Cor. 
i. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: a phrase used by St. Paul to emphasize 
something of especial importance which he wishes to bring home 
to his readers. It always has the impressive addition of ‘ brethren.’ 
The ydp connects the verse immediately with what precedes, but 
also with the general argument. St. Paul's argument is like 
a ladder; each step follows from what precedes; but from time to 
time there are, as it were, resting-places which mark a definite 
point gained towards the end he has in view. 

TÓ nuorhpiov roúro. On the meaning of ‘mystery’ in St. Paul 
see Lightfoot, Colossians, i. 26; Hatch, Ess. in Bibl. Gk. p. 57 ff. 
Just at the time when Christianity was spreading, the mysteries as 
professing to reveal something more than was generally known, 
especially about the future state, represented the most popular form 
of religion, and from them St. Paul borrows much of his phraseology. 
So in Col. i. 28, 1 Cor. ii. 6 we have rékew» in Phil. iv. 13 
peuvnua,, in Eph. i. 13 odpayiferda:; so in Ign. Ephes. 12 Ilaso 
ovppyvora, But whereas among the heathen puorípw» was always 
used of a mystery concealed, with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. 
It is his mission to make known the Word of God, the mystery 
which has been kept silent from eternal ages, but has now been 
revealed to mankind (1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. iii. 3, 4; Rom. xvi. 25). 
This mystery, which has been declared in Christianity, is the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that. Hence it is used of the Incarnation (1 Tim. iii. 16), 
of the crucifixion of Christ (r Cor. ii. r, 7), of the Divine purpose 
to sum up all things in Him (Eph. i. 9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4; CoL i. 26, 
27; Rom. xvi. 25). Here it is used in a wide sense of the whole 
plan or scheme of redemption as revealed to St. Paul, by which 
Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the Divine Kingdom, 
and all things are working up, although in ways unseen and 
unknown, to that end. 

lvo. ph Fre map’ éavrots $póviiov: “that you may not be wise in 
your own conceits,’ i.e. by imagining that it is in any way through 
your own merit that you have accepted what others have refused: 
it has been part of the eternal purpose of God. 

¿y lavrois ought probably to be read with A B, Jo.-Damasc. instead of wap! 
dauroís NC D L &c., Chrys. &c., as the latter would probably be introduced 
from xii. 16. Both expressions occur in the LXX. Is. v. 21 ol ewrerol i» 
davrois, Prov. iii. 7 41) 1001 ppóvipos rapd ceavr@. 
vápucts k.7.A.: “a hardening in part’ (cf. é< jépovs 1 Cor. xii. 27). 

St. Paul asserts once more what he has constantly insisted on 
throughout this chapter, that this fall of the Jews is only partial 
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(cf. vv. 5, 7, 17), but here he definitely adds a point to which he 
been working up in the previous section, that it is only tem- 
porary and that the limitation in time is “until all nations of the 
earth come into the kingdom”; cf. Luke xxi. 24 “and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 
TÒ mAnpupa TOv ¿Ovóv: the full completed number, the comple- 
ment of the Gentiles, i.e. the Gentile world as a whole, just as in 
ver. 12 rd sAnpewyua is the Jewish nation as a whole. 


There was a Jewish basis to these speculations on the completed number. 
Apoc. Baruch xxiii. 4 guia quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra 
ess qui gignerentur, tunc numerata est multitudo eorum gui gignerentur, 
et numero illi praeparatus est locus ubi habitarent viventes et ubi custo- 
direntur mortui, nisi ergo compleatur numerus praedictus non vivet creatura 
4 (5) Ezra ii. 40, 41 (where Jewish ideas underlie a Christian work) 
recipe, Sion, numerum tuum ef conclude candidatos tuos, qui legem Domini 
compleverunt: filiorum tuorum, quos optabas, plenus est numerus: rega 
imperium Domini ut sanctificetur populus tuus qui vocatus est ab initio. 


elo) Om was used almost technically of entering into the Kingdom 
or the Divine glory or life (cf. Matt. vii. 21; xviii. 8; Mark ix. 
43-47.), and so came to be used absolutely in the same sense 
(Matt. vii. 13; xxiii. 13; Luke xiii. 24). 

28. xal odrw: “and so, i.e. by the whole Gentile world coming 
into the kingdom and thus rousing the Jews to jealousy, cf. ver. 11 f. 
These words ought to form a new sentence and not be joined 
with the preceding, for the following reasons: (1) the reference of 
ovre is to the sentence dxpis of x.r.A. We must not therefore 
make ovre ... owßnoeras coordinate with mépoocie . . . yéyove» and 
subordinate to örı, for if we did so ovre would be explained by 
the sentence with which it is coordinated, and this is clearly not 
St. Paul's meaning. He does not mean that Israel will be saved 
because it is hardened. (2) The sentence, by being made in- 
dependent, acquires much greater emphasis and force. 

wag 'lopañA In what sense are these words used? (1) The 
whole context shows clearly that it is the actual Israel of history 
that is referred to. This is quite clear from the contrast with ró 
wAnpepa ré» Over in ver. 25, the use of the term Israel in the same 
verse, and the drift of the argument in vv. 17-24. It cannot be 
interpreted either of the spiritual Israel, as by Calvin, or the 
remnant according to the election'of grace, or such Jews as believe, 
or all who to the end of the world shall turn unto the Lord. 

(2) was must be taken in the proper meaning of the word: 
“Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation, and not as necessarily in- 
cluding every individual Israelite. Cf. 1 Kings xii I xai elre 
Zapound pds rávra 'lopajA : 2 Chron. xii. I éyxaréume ras evrodás 
Kupiov xai was 'lopan\ per avrov: Dan.ix. II xai mas 'lopañÀ wapéBncas 
roy vóuo» gov ral ¢fexAway rod un axovoa rhs Puras gov. 
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owĝhoerar: ‘shall attain the oernpia of the Messianic age by 
being received into the Christian Church’: the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic owrnpia being fulfilled by the spiritual ewrnpía of 
Christianity. Cf. x. 13. 

So the words of St. Paul mean simply this. The people of 
Israel as a nation, and no longer awd pépovs, shall be united with 
the Christian Church. They do not mean that every Israelite shall 
finally be saved. Of final salvation St. Paul is not now thinking, 
nor of God’s dealings with individuals, nor does he ask about those 
who are already dead, or who will die before this salvation of 
Israel is attained. He is simply considering God's dealings with 
the nation as a whole. As elsewhere throughout these chapters, 
St. Paul is dealing with peoples and classes of men. He looks 
forward in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, 
including the kingdoms of the Gentiles (rà sAñpwya rà» ¿Ovó») and 
the people of Israel (mâs 'IopañA), shall be united in the Church of 

od. 
20, 27. xados yéyparras.. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. lix. 20, the concluding words being added from ls. 
xxvii 9. The quotation is free: the only important change, how- 
ever, is the substitution of ¿x< Sid» for the évexev Sto» of the LXX. 
The Hebrew reads ‘and a Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.’ The variation 
apparently comes from Ps. xiii. 7, lii. y (LXX) ris dace de Zu rò 
corpi roù 'IcparA ; 

The passage occurs in the later portion of Isaiah, just where the 
Prophet dwells most fully on the high spiritual destinies of Israel; 
and its application to the Messianic kingdom is in accordance with 
the spirit of the original and with Rabbinic interpretation. St. Paul 
uses the words to imply that the Redeemer, who is represented by 
the Prophets as coming from Zion, and is therefore conceived by 
him as realized in Christ, will in the end redeem the whole of Israel. 
The passage, as quoted, implies the complete purification of Israel 
from their iniquity by the Redeemer and the forgiveness of their 
sins by God. 

In these speculations St. Paul was probably strongly influenced, 
at any rate as to their form, by Jewish thought. "The Rabbis con- 
nected these passages with the Messiah: cf. Tract. Sanhedrin, f. 
98. r * R. Jochanan said: When thou shalt see the time in which 
many troubles shall come like a river upon Israel, then expect the 
Messiah himself as says Is. lix. 19.’ Moreover a universal restora- 
tion of Israel was part of the current Jewish expectation. All 
Israel should be collected together. There was to be a kingdom 
in Palestine, and in order that Israel as a whole might share in 
this there was to be a general resurrection. Nor was the belief in 
the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles without parallet 
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Although later Judaism entirely denied all hope to the Gentiles, 
much of the Judaism of St. Paul's day still maintained the O. T. 
belief (Is. xiv. 2; lxvi. 12, 19-21; Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). So 
Enoch xc. 33 ‘And all that had been destroyed and dispersed and 
all the beasts of the field and all the birds of the heaven assembled 
in that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy 
because they were all good and had returned to his house.” Orac. 
Szbyll. iii. 710 f. xal róre 3) voc mGoar ródies v ¿péoucu . . . deve, 
mweadores ámavres emi x0ovi Morouerda abavaroy BaciAna, Gedy péya» 
dévady re, Ps. Sol. xvii. 33-35 ‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and 
make it holy, even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations 
may come from the ends of the earth to see his glory, bringing as 
gifts her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
wherewith God hath glorified her” The centre of this kingdom 
will be Jerusalem (compare the extract given above), and it is 
perhaps influenced by these conceptions that St. Paul in ix. 26 
inserts the word ‘there’ and here reads ex Sia». If this be so, it 
shows how, although using so much of the forms and language of 
current conceptions, he has spiritualized just as he has broadened 
them. Gal. iv. 26 shows that he is thinking of a Jerusalem which 
is above, very different from the purified earthly Jerusalem of the 
Rabbis; and this enables us to see how here also a spiritual 
conception underlies much of his language. 

ô pudpevos: Jesus as the Messiah. Cf. 1 Thess. i. ro. 

27. kai atm x... : ‘and whensoever I forgive their sins then 
shall my side of the covenant I have made with them be fulfilled.’ 

28. xarà pev tò edayyóhiov: ‘as regards the Gospel order, the 
principles by which God sends the Gospel into the world.’ This 
verse sums up the argument of vv. 11-24. 

&x0poi: treated by God as enemies and therefore shut off from 

m 


5: Spas: ‘for your sake, in order that you by their exclusion 
may be brought into the Messianic Kingdom.’ 

xarà Se thy ¿xÀoyñv: ‘as regards the principle of election :’ 
* because they are the chosen race. That this is the meaning is 
shown by the fact that the word is parallel to evayyédov. It cannot 
mean here, as in vv. 5, 6, *as regards the elect, i.e. the select 
remnant. It gives the grounds upon which the chosen people were 
beloved. With dyawnroi, cf. ix. 25; the quotation there probably 
suggested the word. 

$à rods rarépas: cf. ix. 4; xi. 16 f.: ‘for the sake of the Patri- 
archs’ from whom the Israelites have sprung and who were weli- 
pleasing to God. 

29. St, Paul gives the reason for believing that God will not 
desert the people whom He has called, and chosen, and on whom 
He has showered His Divine blessings. It lies in the unchangeable 

z 
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nature of God: He does not repent Him of the choice that He has 
made. 

äueraufinra: 2 Cor. vii. ro. The Divine gifts, such as have 
been enumerated in ix. 4, 5, and such as God has showered upon 
the Jews, bear the impress of the Giver. As He is not one who 
will ever do that for which He will afterwards feel compunction, 
His feelings of mercy towards the Jews will never change. 

A xAñows: the calling to the Kingdom. 

80. The grounds for believing that God does not repent for the 
gifts that He has given may be gathered from the parallelism 
between the two cases of the Jews and the Gentiles, in one of which 
His purpose has been completed, in the other not so. The Gentile 
converts were disobedient once, as St. Paul has described at length 
in the first chapter, but yet God has now shown pity on them, and 
to accomplish this He has taken occasion from the disobedience of 
the Jews: the same purpose and the same plan of providence may 
be seen also in the case of the ld God's plan is to make dis- 
obedience an opportunity of showing mercy. The disobedience 
of the Jews, like that of the Gentiles, had for its result the manifesta- 
tion of the mercy of God. 

The ónets shows that this verse is written, as is all this chapter, 
with the thought of Gentile readers prominently before the writer's 
mind. 

81. r9 duerépy Me : “by that same mercy which was shown to 
you.’ Ifthe Jews had remained true to their covenant God would 
have been able on His side merely to exhibit fidelity to the 
covenant, As they have however been disobedient, they equally 
with the Gentiles are recipients of the Divine mercy. These words 
rp Vuerépo eMe go with eAenOaor, cf. Gal. ii. 10; 2 Cor. xii. 7, as is 
shown by the parallelism of the two clauses 


pov de nrenOnre vj Tourer anedbeig 
ro iueripo Día (va ral airol viv ddenbdos. 


This parallelism of the clauses may account for the presence of 
the second vi» with £Aen6óo:, which should be read with & B D, Boh., 
Jo. Damasc. It was omitted by Syrian and some Western authorities 
(A E F G, &c. Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. rell) because it 
seemed hardly to harmonize with facts. The authorities for it 
are too varied for it to be an accidental insertion arising from a 
repetition of the previous vi». 

32. St. Paul now generalizes from these instances the character 
of God's plan, and concludes his argument with a maxim which 
solves the riddle of the Divine action. There is a Divine purpose 
in the sin of mankind described in i. 18—iii. 20; there is a Divine 
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in their special relations, what we call Philosophy : the latter an 
intuitive penetrating perception of particular truths (see Lft. on 
Sol. i. 9). 

nut) NR Prov. xxv. 3, Sym.; and perhaps Jer. xvii. 9, Sym. 
(Field, Zexapla, ii. 617), ‘unsearchable’; xpipara, not judicial de- 
cisions, but judgements on the ways and plans of life. Cf. Ecclus. 
xvii. 12 dcadneny aiavos dornae» per avr&v, xal rà xpluara avrov vrébe£o 
avTots. 
dvefixviacros : “that cannot be traced out, Eph. iii. 8; Job v. 9; 
ix. I0; xxxiv. 24. This passage seems to have influenced r Clem. 
Rom. xx. 5 aßvoow» re avefiyviagra . , . . Gvvéxyeras mpoordypacw. 

84. ris yàp čyvw x.r.Ñ This is taken from Is. xl. 13, varying 
only very slightly from the LXX. It is quoted also 1 Cor. ii. 16. 

85. A tis mpoéSwxev abri, kal dvramododjaera, aŭt; taken from 
Job xli. 1 1, but not the LXX, which reads (ver. 2) ris dyriorioeral pos xai 
vmopevei; The Hebrew (R V.) reads, ‘ Who hath first given unto me 
that I should repay him?' It is interesting to notice that the only 
other quotation in St. Paul which varies very considerably from the 
LXX is also taken from the book of Job (1 Cor. iii. 19, cf. Job v. 13), 
see p. 302. This verse corresponds to à Báfos mhoúrov. “So rich 
are the spiritual gifts of God, that none can make any return, and 
He needs no recompense for what He gives.' 

86. God needs no recompense, for all things that are exist in 
Him, all things come to man through Him, and to Him all return. 
He is the source, the agent, and the final goal of all created things 
and all spiritual life. 

Many commentators have attempted to find in these words 
a reference to the work of the different persons of the Trinity (see 
esp. Liddon, who restates the argument in the most successful 
form). But (1) the prepositions do not suit this interpretation: 
$ aúroú indeed expresses the attributes of the Son, but eis abró» 
can not naturally or even possibly be used of the Spirit. (2) The 
whole argument refers to a different line of thought. It is the 
relation of the Godhead as a whole to the universe and to created 
things. God (not necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all things. 


This fundamental assumption of the infinite character of the Divine 
wisdom was one which St. Paul would necessarily inherit from Judaism. 
It is expressed most clearly and definitely in writings produced immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when the pious Jew who still preserved a belief 
in the Divine favour towards Israel could find no hope or solution of the 
problem but in a tenacious adherence to what he could hold only by faith. 
God's ways are deeper and more wonderful than man could ever understand 
or fathom : only this was certain—that there was a Divine purpose of love 
towards Jsrael which would be shown in God's own time. ere are many 
resemblances to St. Paul, not only in thought but in expression. Afec. 
Baruch xiv. 8, 9 Sed quis, Dominator Domine, assequelur sudicium tuum! 
aut quis investigabit profundum viae tuae? aut quis supputabit gravitatem 
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his point of view our starting-point must be the conclusion he 
arrives at. This, as expressed at the end of ch. xi, is that God 
wishes to show His mercy upon all alike; that the world as a whole, 
the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel, will come into the Messianic 
Kingdom and be saved; that the realization of this end is a mystery 
which has now been revealed, and that all this shows the greatness 
of the Divine wisdom ; a wisdom which is guiding all things to their 
final consummation by methods and in ways which we can only 
partially follow. 

The question at issue which leads St. Paul to assert the Divine 
purpose is the fact which at this time had become apparent ; Israel 
as a nation was rejected from the Christian Church. If faith in 
the Messiah was to be the condition of salvation, then the mass of 
the Jews were clearly excluded. "The earlier stages of the argu- 
ment have been sufficiently explained. St. Paul first proves (ix. 
6-29) that in this rejection God had been neither untrue to His 
promise nor unjust. He then proves (ix. 30-x. 13) that the Israelites 
were themselves guilty, for they had rejected the Messiah, although 
they had had full and complete knowledge of His message, and 
full warning. But yet there is a third aspect from which the 
rejection of Israel may be regarded—that of the Divine purpose. 
What has been the result of this rejection of Israel? It has led to 
the calling of the Gentiles, —this is an historical fact, and guided 
by it we can see somewhat further into the future. Here is 
a case where St. Paul can remember how different had been the 
result of his own failure from what he had expected. He can appeal 
to his own experience. There was a day, still vividly before his 
mind, when in the Pisidian Antioch, full of bitterness and a sense 
of defeat, he had uttered those memorable words ‘ from henceforth 
we will goto the Gentiles.’ This had seemed at the moment a con- 
fession that his work was not being accomplished. Now he can see 
the Divine purpose fulfilled in the creation of the great Gentile 
churches, and arguing from his own experience in this one case, 
where God's purpose has been signally vindicated, he looks 
forward into the future and believes that, by ways other than we 
can follow, God is working out that eternal purpose which is part 
of the revelation he has to announce, the reconciliation of the world 
to Himself in Christ. He concludes therefore with this ascription 
of praise to God for His wisdom and mercy, emphasizing the 
belief which is at once the conclusion and the logical basis of his 
argument. 


St. Paul's Philosophy of History. 


The argument then of this section of the Epistle is not a dis- 
cussion of the principles on which grace is given to mankind, but 
a philosophy of History. In the short concluding doxology to 
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& knowledge of right and wrong before Moses, there was an 
increase in knowledge after him ; but yet the stages do definitely 
exist. And they may be found also running through the whole of 
history ; they are not confined to the Jewish people. "The stage of 
primitive ignorance is one through which presumably every race 
of men has passed; some in fact have not yet passed beyond it: 
but there has been progress upwards, and the great principle 
which has accompanied and made possible that progress is Law. 
The idea of Law in St. Paul is clearly not exhausted in the Jewish 
law, although that of course is the highest example of it. All 
peoples have been under law in some form. It is a great holy 
beneficent principle, but yet it is one which may become a burden. 
It is represented by the law of the conscience; it is witnessed by 
the moral judgements which men have in all ages passed on one 
another ; itis embodied in codes and ordinances and bodies of law ; 
it is that in fact which distinguishes for men the difference between 
rght and wrong. The principle has worked, or is working, 
among mankind everywhere, and is meant to be the preparation of, 
as it creates the need for, the highest revelation, that of the 

(2) These three stages represent the first point in St. Paul's 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea of Election or 
Selection, or rather that of the * Purpose of God which worketh 
by Selection God did not will to redeem mankind * by a nod 
as He might have done, for that, as Athanasius puts it, would be to 
undo the work of creation; but He accepts the human conditions 
which He has created and uses them that the world may work out 
its own salvation. So, as St. Paul feels, He has selected Israel to 
be His chosen people; they have become the depositary of Divine 
truth and revelation, that through them, when the fulness of time 
has come, the world may receive Divine knowledge. This is clearly 
the conception underlying St. Paul's teaching, and looking back from 
the vantage ground of History we can see how true it is. To use 
modern phraseology, an ‘ethical monotheism ’ has been taught the 
world through the Jewish race and through it alone. And St. Paul's 
principle may be extended further. He himself speaks of the * fulness 
of time,' and it is no unreal philosophy to believe that the purpose 
of God has shown itself in selecting other nations also for excel- 
lence in other directions, in art, in commerce, in science, in states- 
manship; that the Roman Empire was built up in order to 
create a sphere in which the message of the Incarnation might 
work; that the same purpose has guided the Church in the 
centuries which have followed. An historian like Renan would 
tell us that the freer development of the Christian Church was only 
made possible by the fall of Jerusalem and the divorce from 
Judaism. History tells us how the Arian persecutions occasioned 
the conversion of the Goths, and how the division o£ the Church 
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supply a solution of many problems. Why does God allow sin? 
Why does He shut up men under sin? It is that ultimately He 
may exhibit the depths of His Divine mercy. We may feel that 
soine such scheme of the course of history as was sketched out 
above explains for us much that is difficult, but yet we always 
come back to an initial question, Why does God allow such a state 
of affairs to exist? We may grant that it comes from the free-will 
of man; but if God be almighty He must have created man with 
that free-will. We may speak of His limitation of His own powers, 
and of His Redemption of man without violating the conditions of 
human life and nature; but if He be almighty, it is quite clear 
that He could have prevented all sin and misery by a single act. 
What answer can we make? We can only say, as St. Paul does, 
that it is that He may reveal the Divine mercy; if man had not been 
created so as to need this mercy, we should never have known the 
Love of God as revealed in His Son. "That is the farthest that 
our speculations may legitimately go. 

(4) But one final question. What evidence does St. Paul give 
for a belief in the Divine purpose in history? It is twofold. On 
: the one hand, within the limited circle of our own knowledge or 
experience, we can see that things have unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully worked out so as to indicate a purpose. "That was St. Paul's 
experience in the preaching to the Gentiles. Where we have more 
perfect knowledge and can see the end, there we see God's purpose 
working. And on the other hand our hypothesis is & God of 
infinite power and wisdom. If we have faith in this intellectual 
conception, we believe that, where we cannot understand, our failure 
arises from the limitations not of God's power and will, but of our 
own intelligence. 

An illustration may serve to bring this home. We can read 
in such Jewish books as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Baruch the 
bewilderment and confusion of mind of a pious Jew at the fall 
of Jerusalem. Every hope and aspiration that he had seems 
shattered. But looked at from the point of view of Christianity, 
and the wider development of Christianity, that was an inevitable 
and a necessary step in the progress of the Church. If we believe 
in a Divine purpose in history, we can see it working here quite 
clearly. Yet to many a contemporary the event must have been 
inexplicable. We can apply the argument to our time. In the 
past, where we can trace the course of events, we have evidence of 
the working of a Divine purpose, and so in the present, where so 
much is obscure and dark, we can believe that there is still a Divine 
purpose’ working, and that all the failures and misfortunes and 
rebuifs of the time are yet steps towards a higher end. .£/ dixi 
ad me: Initio lerreni orbis el antequam starent exitus saeculi ..., el 
antequam investigarentur praesentes anni, el antequam abalienarentur 
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support of or against universalism; on the one side we have 
statements such as those in a later Epistle (r Tim. ii. 4) ‘God our 
Saviour, who willeth that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge ofthe truth’; or again, ‘He has shut allup to disobedience, 
but that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). On the 
other side there is a strong assertion of ‘ wrath in the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgement of God, who will render 
to every man according to his works; ... unto them that are fac- 
tious and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil” (ii. 8-9). St. Paul asserts both the goodness and the 
severity of God. He does not attempt to reconcile them, nor need 
we. He lays down very clearly and definitely the fact of the Divine 
judgement, and he brings out prominently three characteristics of it: 
that it is in accordance with works, or perhaps more correctly on 
the basis of works, that is of a man’s whole life and career; that it 
will be exercised by a Judge of absolute impartiality,—there is no 
respect of persons; and that it is in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities which a man has enjoyed. For the rest we must leave the 
solution, as he would have done, to that wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy of God of which he speaks at the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 

There is an equal inconsistency in St. Paul’s language regarding 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. Ch. ix implies argu- 
ments which take away Free-will; ch. x is meaningless without the 
presupposition of Free-will And such apparent inconsistency of 
language and ideas pervades all St. Paul’s Epistles. ‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure’ (Phil. ii. 12,13). Contrast again ‘God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ and ‘wherefore thou art without 
excuse’ (Rom. i. 18; ii. 1). Now two explanations of this language 
are possible. It may be held (as does Fritzsche, see p. 275) that 
St. Paul is unconscious of the inconsistency, and that it arises 
from his inferiority in logic and philosophy, or (as Meyer) that he 
is in the habit of isolating one point of view, and looking at the 
question from that point of view alone. This latter view is correct; 
or rather, for reasons which will be given below, it can be held and 
stated more strongly. The antinomy, if we may call it so, of 
chaps. ix and x is one which is and must be the characteristic 
of all religious thought and experience. 

(1) That St. Paul recognized the contradiction, and held it 
consciously, may be taken as proved by the fact that his view 
was shared by that sect of the Jews among whom he had been 
brought up, and was taught in those schools in which he had 
been instructed. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees attributed 
everything to Fate and God, but that yet the choice of right and 
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effectus causae naturali el divinae virtuti attribuitur, quasi partim 
a Deo, partim a naturali agenti fiat, sed totus ab ulrogue secundum 
alium modum, sicut idem effectus totus atiribuitur instrumento, el 
principali agents efiam totus (ib. lxx). See also Summa Theologiae, 
Pars Prima, cv. art. 6; Prima Secundae, cxiii). 


This is substantially also the view taken by Morley, Om the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination. The result of his argument is summed up as 
follows, pp. 326, 327: ‘ Upon this abstract idea, then, of the Divine Power, as 
an unlimited power, rose up the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination and 
good; while upon the abstract idea of Free-will, as an unlimited faculty, 
rose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and 
really than they have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the 
relation in which the human reason stands to the great truths involved in 
this question, they might have saved themselves the trouble of this whole 
controversy. They would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely, one way or another; that it lies between two great contradictory 
truths, neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go 
on side by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, although 
thus opposite to each other, because they are only incipient, and not final 
and complete truths ;—the preat truths, I mean, of the Divine Power on the 
one side, and man’s Free-will, or his originality as an t, on the other. 
And this is in fact, the mode in which this question is settled by the practical - 
common-sense of mankind. ... The plain natural reason of mankind is thus 
always large and comprehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but admitting 
all truth which presents itself to its notice. It is only when minds begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow,—that there begins to be felt the appeal 
to consistency, and with it the temptation to exclude truths.’ 


(3) We can but state the two sides; we cannot solve the problem. 
But yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God is 
Almighty. The two ideas of Free-will and the Divine sovereignty 
cannot be reconciled in our own mind, but that does not prevent 
them from being reconcilable in God’s mind. We are really 
measuring Him by our own intellectual standard if we think 
otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of Free-will, and 
of the problems of history and of individual salvation, must finally 
lie in the full acceptance and realization of what is implied by the 
infinity and the omniscience of God. 


THE NEW LIFE. 


XII. 1, 2. With this wonderful programme of salvation 
before you offer to God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, 
but of your living selves, your own bodies, pure and free 
from blemish, your spiritual service. Do not take pattern 
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practical results of his whole previous argument, yet (as often with 
him, cf. xi. 11) the words are directly led up to by the conclusion 
of the previous chapter and the narration of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

5:d Tür oixripuiv roG @<eoG, Cf. 2 Cor. L 3 ó warnp rá» oleripuó». 
Olxripuós in the singular only occurs once (Col. iii. 12); the plural 
is a Hebraism directly derived from the LXX (Ps. cxviii. 156 el 
oleripuol gev moAXol, rupis, opddpa). There is a reference to the 
preceding chapter, ‘As God has been so abundantly merciful to 
both Jews and Greeks, offer a sacrifice to Him, and let that sacrifice 
be one that befits His holiness.’ 

wapaotijom: a tech. term (although not in the O.T.) for presenting 
a sacrifice: cf. Jos. Ant. IV. vi. 4 Bopots re ¿zéÀeucey émrà deipacba 
rò» Bacikéa, kal rocovrovs ravpous kai xptovs mapaorijvaı. The word 
means to ‘ place beside,’ ‘ present’ for any purpose, and so is used 
of the presentation of Christ in the temple (Luke ii. 22), of St. Paul 
presenting his converts (Col. i. 28), or Christ presenting His 
Church (Eph. v. 27), or of the Christian himself (cf. Rom. vi. 13 ff.) 
In all these instances the idea of ‘ offering’ (which is one part of 
sacrifice) is present. 

TÁ owpata pôr. To be taken literally, like rà un oper in vi. 13, 
as is shown by the contrast with rov »oós in ver. 2. ‘ Just as the 
sacrifice in all ancient religions must be clean and without blemish, 
so we must offer bodies to God which are holy and free from the 
stains of passion.” Christianity does not condemn the body, but 
demands that the body shall be purified and be united with Christ 
Our members are to be ómda 3i:xawoovvys r$ Əe@ (vi. 13); our bodies 
(rá copara) are to be uéAn Xpirov (I Cor. vi. 15); they are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit (+0. ver. 19); we are to be pure both in 
body and in spirit (zb. vii. 34). 


There is some doubt as to the order of the words ebdpeoror TS Ges. 
They occur in this order in Ne B D EF G L and later MSS., Syrr. Boh. Sah., 
and Fathers; rà Oe eb. in NAP, Vulg. The former is the more usud 
expression, but St. Paul may have written 7Q Oe ev. to prevent ambiguity, 
for if rë @e@ comes at the end of the sentence there is some doubt as to 
whether it should not be taken with wapacr7jca. 


Óvciav Lacav: cf. vi. 13 mapaotycare éavrots Ta Org, woei Er verpar 
(àvras. The bodies presented will be those of men to whom new- 
ness of life has been given by union with the risen Christ. The 
relation to the Jewish rite is partly one of distinction, partly of 
analogy. The Jewish sacrifice implies slaughter, the Christian 
continued activity and life; but as in the Jewish rite all ritual 
requirements must be fulfilled to make the sacrifice acceptable to 
God, so in the Christian sacrifice our bodies must be holy, without 
spot or blemish. 

dyiay, ‘ pure,’ ‘holy,’ ‘ free from stain,’ 1 Pet. i. 16; Lev. xix. 3 
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So the offering of the Gentiles (Rom. xv. 16) is 7yacuévy ëv Tv, “Ay 
(See on i. 7.) 

evdperrov TÁ Geo: cf. Phil. iv. 18 defdueros mapa 'Eragpodirov rà 
map viper, da py evwdias, Quoc (ay dexrnv, evápearoy TP Gem: Rom. xiv. 18; 
‘ Well-pleasing to God.’ The formal sacrifices of the old covenant 
might not be acceptable to God: cf. Ps. li. 16, 17. 

Thy hoyixhy harpeiav Guay. Acc. in apposition to the idea of the 
sentence. Winer, $ lix. g, p. 669, E. T.: cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6 and the 
note on viii. 3 above. A service to God such as befits the reason 
(Adyos), i.e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an irrational 
animal: cf. 1 Pet. i. 5. The writer of Zest. XII. Pat. Levi 3 
seems to combine a reminiscence of this passage with Phil. iv. 18: 
speaking of the angels, he says mpoocbepovos 3¿ Kupip douny evwdias 
Aoyixn» kai avaípaxroy mpooopay, 

We may notice the metaphorical use St. Paul makes of sacrificial 
language: emi rj Bvoig kai Acırovpyia rhs nicrews ipo» Phil. ii. 17; 
¿our evedias (Lev. i. 9) Phil. iv. 18; gp) 2 Cor. ii. 14, 16; àe- 
roupyds, lepoupyouvra, nporpopd Rom. xv. 16. This language passed 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into liturgical use, and hence 
acquired new shades of meaning (see esp. Lightfoot, Clement, i. 
p. 386 sq.). 

2. ovoxnmparileode . . . perapoppoicbe, * Do not adopt the external 
and fleeting fashion of this world, but be ye transformed in your 
inmost nature, On the distinction of oxnua and poppy preserved in 
these compounds see Lightfoot, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. ñi. 1857, p. 114, Philippians, p. 125. Comp. Chrys. 
ad loc., ‘He says not change the fashion, but de fransformed, to 
show that the world's ways are a fashion, but virtue's not a fashion, 
but a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, not needing 
the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which no sooner 
appear than they go to naught. For all these things, even before 
they come to light, are dissolving. If then thou throwest the 
fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form.' 

There is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the imperatives (ovoxn 
pari(eo0e, uerapopoova0e) in this verse, BL P all the versions ‘Latt. Boh. 
Syrr.), and most Fathers, against A D F G (N varies. The evidence of the 
Versions and of the Fathers, some of whom paraphrase, is particularly 
important, as it removes the suspicion of itacism. 

T@ alón route, ‘this world,’ ‘this life,” used in a moral sense. 
When the idea of a future Messianic age became a part of the 
Jewish Theology, Time, xpóvos, was looked upon as divided into 
a succession of ages, alves, periods or cycles of great but limited 
duration; and the present age was contrasted with the age to 
come, or the age of the Messiah (cf. Schürer, $ 29. 9), a contrast 
very common among early Christians: Matt. xii. 32 obre év rovro 
ré alán obre dv ro pédovre: Luc. xx. 34, 35 ol viol rou alévos rovrov 

Aa 
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oo . ol 82 xarafiobévres roù al&vos dxelvov ruyay: Eph. L 21 ob pórov és 
re alóvs rovre dAAà xa) dy rq péddovrs. So Enoch xvi. I péxpes pépas 
feÀevóg eng Tis xpigeos Tis peydAns, ev Ü ó aly ó péyas reAXcocOnoera. 
As the distinction between the present period and the future was 
one between that which is transitory and that which is eternal, 
between the imperfect and the perfect, between that in which o! 
äpxovres roú alvos rovrov (1 Cor. ii. 6) have power and that in which 
$ Baodeis ré» alóre» (Enoch xii. 3) will rule, alé» like xdopor in 
St. John's writings, came to have a moral significance: Gal. i. 4 & 
roy alüvos ToU «veorwros wovnpov: Eph. ii. 2 wepuemarnoare xarà rip 
aléva rov xécpou rovrov: and so in this passage. 

From the idea of a succession of ages (cf. Eph. ii. y d» rois alam 
rois @nepxopivoss) came the expression ele rovs alvas (xi. 36), or 
alévas r&v alóvev to express eternity, as an alternative for the older 
form els rò» alóva. The latter, which is the ordinary and original 
O. T. form, arises (like alómos) from the older and original meaning 
of the Hebrew “Zam, *the hidden time; *futurity, and contains 
rather the idea of an unending period. 

TÜ dvaxawsgce ToU vods: our bodies are to be pure and free from 
all the stains of passion; our ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ are to be no 
longer enslaved by our fleshly nature, but renewed and purified by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Cf. Tit. iii. g dida houvrpov rakeyyevevías 
«al draxawóoeos Hvevygaros ‘Ayiov: 2 Cor. iv. 16: Col. iii. ro. On 
the relation of d»axaiywors, ‘renewal,’ to rakyyevecía see Trench, Sys. 
§ 18. By this renewal the intellectual or rational principle will no 
longer be a vous capxós (Col. ii. 18), but will be filled with the 
Spirit and coincident with the highest part of human nature 
(x Cor. ü. 15, 16). : 

Soxipáfew: cf. ii. 18; Phil. i. ro. The result of this purification 
is to make the intellect, which is the seat of moral judgement, true 
and exact in judging on spiritual and moral questions. 

TÒ OéAnpa tod @eo0, x.T.A., ‘That which is in accordance with 
God's will? This is further defined by the three adjectives which 
follow. It includes all that is implied in moral principle, in the 
religious aim, and the ideal perfection which is the goal of life. 


THE RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS, 


XII. 3-8. Let every Christian be content with his proper 
place and functions. The society to which we belong 1s 
a single body with many members all related one to another. 
Hence the prophet should not strain after effects for which 
his faith is insufficient; the minister, the teacher, the 
exhorter, should each be intent on his special duty. The 
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8 wpolordueros, the man that presides, or governs in any position, 
whether ecclesiastical or other. The word is used of ecclesiastical 
officials, x Thess. v. 13; 1 Tim. v. 17; Just. Mart. Apol. i. 67; and 
of a man ruling his family (r Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and need not be 
any further defined. Zeal and energy are the natural gifts required 
of any ruler. 

6 dheóv. “Let any man or woman who performs deeds of mercy 
in the church, do so brightly and cheerfully.” The value of bright- 
ness in performing acts of kindness has become proverbial, Ecclus. 
xxxii. (xxxv.) 11 ev wdoy 8608 Dápecor rò wodcendy cov: Prov. xxii. 8 
äydpa apor kal 8órn» evhoyei ó Ocós (quoted a Cor. ix. 7); but just as 
singleminded sincerity became an eminently Christian virtue, so 
cheerfulness in all the paths of life, a cheerfulness which springs 
from a warm heart, and a pure conscience and a serene mind set 
on something above this world, was a special characteristic of the 
early Christian (Acts ü. 46; v. 41; Phil. i. 4, 18; ü. 18, &c.; 
1 Thess. v. 16). 


Spiritual Gifts. 


The word xdpiopa (which is almost purely Pauline) is used of 
those special endowments which come to every Christian as the 
result of God's free favour (xäpıs) to men and of the consequent 
gift of faith. In Rom. v. 15, vi. 13, indeed, it has a wider signifi- 
cation, meaning the free gift on the part of God to man of forgive- 
ness of sins and eternal life, but elsewhere it appears always to be 
used for those personal endowments which are the gifts of the 
Spirit. In this connexion it is not confined to special or con- 
spicuous endowments or to special offices. There are, indeed, 
rà xapiopara ra neifova (I Cor. xii. 31), which are those apparently 
most beneficial to the community; but in the same Epistle the word 
is also used of the individual fitness for the married or the un- 
married state (1 Cor. vii. 7); and in Rom. i. 13 it is used of the 
spiritual advantage which an Apostle might confer on the com- 
munity. So again, xapiopara include miraculous powers, but no 
distinction is made between them and non-miraculous gifts. In 
the passage before us there is the same combination of very 
widely differing gifts; the Apostle gives specimens (if we may 
express it so) of various Christian endowments; it is probable 
that some of them were generally if not always the function of 
persons specially set apart for the purpose (although not perhaps 
necessarily holding ecclesiastical office), others would not be con- 
fined to any one office, and many might be possessed by the same 
person. St. Paul's meaning is: By natural endowments, strengthened 
with the gifts of the Spirit, you have various powers and capacities: 
in the use of these it is above all necessary for the good of the 
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portion St. Paul is laying down broad and statesmanlike positions 
which are the result of past experience and deal with circumstances 
which may arise in any community. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


XII. 9-21. The general principles of your life should be 
a love which is perfectly sincere, depth of moral feeling, 
consideration for others, zeal, fervour, devoutness, hopefulness, 
fortitude under persecutions. prayerfulness, eagerness to help 
your fellow-Christians by sharing what you possess with 
them and by the ready exercise of hospitality. 

Bless, do not curse, your persecutors. Sympathize with 
others. Be united in feeling, not ambitious but modest in 
your aims. Be not self-opinionated or revengeful. Do 
nothing to offend the world. Leave vengeance to God. 
Good for evil is the best requital, 


9. ñ dyám, cf. xiii. 8. The Apostle comes back from direc- 
tions which only apply to individuals to the general direction to 
Christian Charity, which will solve all previous difficulties. Euthym- 
Zig. b:daoKnor yap was dy rá eipnuéva xaropdwdein, émqyaye fjv pnrépa 
ravrov rovro», Aeyw Oy tyv els —RBRB éyámm». The sequence of 
ideas is exactly similar to that in z Cor. xii, xiii, and obviously 
suggested by it. In the section that follows (9-21), ayárn is the 
ruling thought, but the Apostle does not allow himself to be con- 
fined and pours forth directions as to the moral and spiritual life 
which crowd into his mind. 

ávumókpiros. Wisd, v. 18; xviii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 6 (dyam 
I Tim. i. 5 and 2 Tim. i. 9 (mieru); i Jas ii. 17 (9 dvoder n2 
I Pet. i. 22 (phase $a). t is significant that the word is not 
used in profane writers except once in the adverbial form, and 
that by Marcus Aurelius (viii. 5). 

dmootuyoüvres: SC. ¿ore as foro above, and cf. r Pet. ii. 18 ; iii. r. 
An alternative construction is to suppose an anacoluthon, as if 
dyamüre dvuroxpiras had been read above; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. The 
word expresses a strong feeling of horror; the dro- by farther 
emphasizing the idea of separation gives an intensive force, which 
is heightened by contrast with coAAdpevor. 

TÒ Tovqpóv ... TQ áyada. The characteristic of true genuine 
love is to attach oneself to the good in a man, while detesting the 
evil in him. There cannot be love for what is evil, but whoever 
bas love in him can see the good that there is in all. 
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10. 1j $iadeidig, “love of the brethren’; as contrasted with 
dyad, which is universal, pidadeAgía represents affection for the 
brethren; that is, for all members of the Christian community, 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 7. Euthym.-Zig. adeddoi dore cara rjv avrjv dad rov 
Barrio aros dvayévvnoi» kai dca rovro avayaıv Exere Hiraded dias. 

$1 Mo ropyo: the proper term for strong family affection. Euthym.- 
Zig. rouréor: Üepuós xul Biarúpos girovyres. emiracıs yap piiias $ 
eropyn, xal rìs cropyns mavrws avénoss ñ biAooropyla. 

Tp Tui] «T.A. : cf. Phil. ii. 3 “in lowliness of mind each accounting 
other better than himself.’ The condition and the result of true 
affection are that no one seeks his own honour or position, and 
every one is willing to give honour to others. The word mponyou- 
pero: is somewhat difficult; naturally it would mean ‘going before,’ 
‘ preceding,’ and so it has been translated, (1) ‘in matters of honour 
preventing one another,’ being the first to show honour: so Vulg. 
invicem praevententes; or (2) ‘leading the way in honourable 
actions’: ‘Love makes a man lead others by the example of 
showing respect to worth or saintliness,’ Liddon; or (3) ‘surpass- 
ing one another’: ‘There is nothing which makes friends so 
much, as the earnest endeavour to overcome one’s neighbour in 
honouring him,’ Chrys. 

But all these translations are somewhat forced, and are difficult, 
because sporycio6a: in this sense never takes the accusative. It is, 
in fact, as admissible to give the word a meaning which it has not 
elsewhere, as a construction which is unparalleled. A comparison 
therefore of r Thess. v. 13; Phil. ii 3 suggests that St. Paul is 
using the word in the quite possible, although otherwise unknown, 
sense oÍ iyovpevo: Unepexovras. So apparently RV. (=AV.) “in 
honour preferring one another,’ and Vaughan. 

11. rj omovön ph dxvnpot, ‘in zeal not flagging’; the words 
being used in a spiritual sense, as is shown by the following clauses. 
Zeal in all our Christian duties will be the natural result of our 
Christian love, and will in time foster it. On oxvnpös cf. Matt. xxv. 
26: it is a word common in the LXX of Proverbs (vi. 6, &c.). 

T9 wveuparı Téovres: cf. Acts xviii. 25, ‘fervent in spirit’; that is 
the human spirit instinct with and inspired by the Divine Spirit. 
The spiritual life is the source of the Christian’s love: ‘ And all 
things will be easy from the Spirit and the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides,’ Chrys. 

T9 Kopie Souheúovres. The source of Christian zeal is spiritual 
life, the regulating principle our service to Christ. It is not 
necessary to find any very subtle connexion of thought between 
these clauses, they came forth eagerly and irregularly from St. 
Pauls mind. Kupíp may have been suggested by wveuparı, just as 
below &xe» in one sense suggests the same word in another 
sense. 
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There is a very considerable balance of authority in favour of swiy 
NABELP &c., es Syrr. Boh., Gr. Fathers) as against zapq (D F G, 

in Fathers). Cf Jer. Ep. 27 ad Marcellam : illi spe 
tempori servientes, mos legamus domino servientes. Orig.-lat. ad lec. scio 
autem in nonnullis Latinorum exemplis haberi tempori servientes: gued 
son mihi videtur comvenienter insertum. The corruption may have arisen 
from kw spo being confused together, a confusion which would be easier 
=. reminiscences of such expressions as Eph. v. 16 ifayopa(ópero và» 
«as poy. 


12. rj Aridı xoíporres. See above on ver. 8. The Christian 
hope is the cause of that Christian joy and cheerfulness of dis- 
position which is the grace of Christian love: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 
“Love . . . hopeth all things.’ 

T] Odipe. Swopdvovres. Endurance in persecution is naturally 
connected with the Christian's hope: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 ‘Love... 
endureth all things. 

It is interesting to notice how strongly, even thus early, persecu- 
tion as & characteristic of the Christian's life in the world had 


impressed itself on St. Paul's phraseology: see x Thess. i. 6; iii. 
3,7; 2 Thess. i. 4, 6; 2 Cor. i. 4, &c.; Rom. v. 3; vili. 35. 

TÜ Tpooeuxi wpockoprepoürreg: Acts. i. 14; H. 42; CoL iv. 2. 
Persecution again naturally suggests prayer, for the strength of 
prayer is specially needed in times of persecution. 

18. rois xpe(aus rar áy(ev xowwvoivres. This verse contains twe 
special applications of the principle of love—sharing one's goods 
with fellow-Christians in need, and exercising that hospitality 
which was part of the bond which knit together the Christian com- 
munity. With xowwveiw in this sense cf. Phil. iv. 15; Rom. xv. 26; 
2 Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16. 


The variation rais u»eícus (D F G, MSS. known to Theod. Mops., Vulg. 
cod. (am), Eus. Hist. Mart. Pal., ed. Cureton, p. 1, Hil. Ambrstr. Aug.) is 
interesting. In the translation of Origen we read: Usibus sanctorum com- 
municantes& Memini im latinis exemplaribus magis haberi: memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes: verum nos nec consuetudinem turbamus, ne 
veritati pie maxime cum ulrumgue conveniat aedificationi. 
Nam usibus sanctorum honeste el decenter, non guasi stipem indigentibus 
praebere, sed censum nostrorum cum ipsis quodammodo habere communem, el 
meminisse sanctorum sive in collectis solemnibus, sive pro eo, ut ex recorda- 
tione eorum proficiamus, aptum el conveniens videtur. The variation must 
have arisen at a time when the * holy” were no longer the members of the 
community and fellow-Christians. whose bodily wants required relieving, 
but the ‘saints’ of the past, whose lives were commemorated. But this 
custom arose as early as the middle of the second century: cf. Mart. 
Polyc. xviii &vda ùs bvyaróv hyiv cuyayopdyois dv ¿yadduáce kal xap srapéte 
ô Kupios dmireAeiv Tiv. ToU. papruplov abroU ñudpay yevéðhiov, els ve Thy rà» 
npondAnkdraw pyhuny kal raw ueAAövrav doxnoty Te kal érouuacíar ; and the 
variations may, like other peculiarities of the western text, easily have arisen 
so soon. We cannot however lay any stress on the passage of Origen, as it 
is probably due to Rufinus. See Bingham, Ass. xiii. 9. 5. WH. suggest 
that it was a clerical error arising from the confusion of yp and ww in 
& badly written papyrus MS. 
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$ıloferiav. From the very beginning hospitality was recognized 
as one of the most important of Christian duties (Heb. xiii. 2; 
r Tim. iii. 2; Tit.i.8; ı Pet. iv. 9; compare also Clem. Rom. $ 1 
TÒ peyakompemes ths pidofevias üpiv 00$: $ ro of Abraham da rior 
kai piofeviay ¿0ó0n aire vids ev yipg: Š II dia hirokeviay kal evaéBeuay 
Aér damen: $ 12 dia miorw xai ilofeviav goby "Paaß y mópm $ 35). 
On its significance in the early Church see Ramsay, 72e Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 288, 368. The Christians looked upon 
themselves as a body of men scattered throughout the world, living 
as aliens amongst strange people, and therefore bound together 
as the members of a body, as the brethren of one family. The 
practical realization of this idea would demand that whenever a 
Christian went from one place to another he should find a home 
among the Christians in each town he visited. We have a picture 
of this intercommunion in the letters of Ignatius; we can learn it 
at an earlier period from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. iii. 1; viii. 18, 23, 24). One necessary part of such inter- 
communion would be the constant carrying out of the duties 
of hospitality. It was the unity and strength which this inter- 
course gave that formed one of the great forces which supported 
Christianity. 

14. eddoyeite rods Buókovras. The use of the word Sióxew in one 
sense seems to have suggested its use in another. The resem- 
blance to Matt. v. 44 is very close: ‘But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.’ Emphasis 
is added by the repetition of the maxim in a negative form, Cf. 
James iii. 9. 

15. xaipew perà xoipóvrov r.t.. On the infinitive cf. Winer, 
$ xlii. 5 d, p. 397, E. T. But it seems more forcible and less 
awkward to take it, as in Phil iii. 16, as the infinitive used for 
the emphatic imperative than to suppose a change of construc- 
tion. ‘But that requires more of a high Christian temper, to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with them that 
weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none 
so hardhearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity: but 
the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from 
envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem. And this is why we placed it first. For there is nothing 
that ties love so firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another, Chrys. ad loc. Cf. Ecclus. vii. 34. 

16. rd adtd . . . Hpovouvres, ‘being harmonious in your relations 
towards one another’: cf. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. rr; Phil. ii. 2; iv. 2. 
The great hindrance to this would be having too high an estima- 
tion of oneself: hence the Apostle Bos on to condemn such 


pride. 
pij rà Úymdd $poroüvres: cf. xi. 20; I Cor. xiii. g ‘ Love vaunteth 
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not itself, is not puffed up,’ shows how St. Paul is still carrying out 
the leading idea of the passage. 

vois Tamewwois: prob. neuter; ‘allow yourself to be carried along 
with, give yourself over to, humble tasks:’ *consentinge to meke 
thingis,’ Wic. The verb curaráyew means in the active ‘to lead 
along with one,’ hence in the passive, ‘to be carried away with,’ as 
by a flood which sweeps everything along with it (Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 13; cf. 3 Pet. iii. 17), and hence ‘to give oneself up to.’ 

The neuter seems best to suit the contrast with rà ivmdiá and 
the meaning of the verb; but elsewhere in the N. T. rarewós is 
always masculine, and so many take it here: “make yourselves 
equall to them of the lower sorte, Tyn. Cov. Genev. ‘Con- 
sentinge to the humble, Rhen. So Chrys.: * That is, bring thyself 
down to their humble condition, ride or walk with them; do not be 
humbled in mind only, but help them also, and stretch forth thy 
hand to them.’ 

pd yiveode Hpóvipnor map’ éavrois : taken apparently from Prov. iii 
7 un tot ppóvipos mapa ceavrp. Cf. Origen non polest veram sapien- 
tiam Dei scire, qui suam stultitiam quasi sapientiam colit. 

17. pnderi kaxóv ávri xaxoú dmobiBóvres. Another result of the 
principle of love. Mat. v. 43, 44; 1 Thess. v. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 9; 
I Cor. xiii. 5, 6 ‘Love... taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, tut rejoiceth with the truth.” 

wpovooógevou KaÀà dvómiov wévrev dvÜÓpdmev: cf. Prov. iii 4, 
2 Cor. iv. 2; viii. 21. “As nothing causes offence so much as 
offending men’s prejudices, see that your conduct will commend 
itself as honourable to men.’ Euthym.-Zig. od mpds érideagiy ¿Ma 
mpós Si8acKariay, kal Sore undevi douvaı mpépaow cxavyëdÀAou. This 
seems better than to lay all the emphasis on the rávro», as some 
would do. 

18. ei Suvaróv, ‘if it be possible, live peaceably with all men, at 
any rate as far as concerns your part (rà e£ pav). Over what others 
will do you can have no control, and if they break the peace it is 
not your fault. “Love seeketh not its own’ (1 Cor. xiii. 5). 

19. dyammroi. Added because of the difficulty of the precept not 
to avenge oneself. 

Sére rómov rj ópyj, ‘give room or place to the wrath of God.’ 
Let God's wrath punish. Euthym.-Zig. dAAà rapaxoepeire rìs éx8xn- 
gees TH Spy roU Oeo), tj Kpioes rod Kupiov. The meaning of döre 
rórrov is shown by Eph. iv. 27 unde didore rómoy rp SaBóAe, do not 
give scope or place to the devil; 7 dpyn means the wrath of God: 
cf. Rom. v. 9. That this is the right interpretation of the word is 
shown by the quotation which follows. 

But other interpretations have been often held: ére rómoy is 
translated by some, * allow space, interpose delay, i.e. check and 
restrain your wrath; by others *yield to the anger of your 
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opponent’: neither of these interpretations suits the context or 
the Greek. 

yéyparra: ydp. The quotation which follows comes from Deut. 
xxxii. 35, and resembles the Hebrew ‘ Vengeance is mine and 
recompense, rather than the LXX ev nuépa éxdunoews dvranobóce : 
and the Targum of Onkelos more than either. The words are 
quoted in the same form in Heb. x. 30. 

20. ¿hhd "Edy wera ó ¿x0pós cou x.z.N Taken from the LXX; cf. 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22, agreeing exactly with the text of B, but varying 
somewhat from that of AN. The term ävdpaxes mupés clearly means 
‘terrible pangs or pains, cf. Ps. cxxxix (cxl). 11 (LXX); 4 (5) Ezra 
xvi. 54 Non dica! peccator se non peccasse, quoniam carbones ignis 
comburel super capul etus qut dicit: Non peccavi coram domino el 
gloria ipsius. But with what purpose are we to ‘heap coals of fire 
on his head’? I it (1) that we may be consoled for our kind act 
by knowing that he will be punished for his misdeeds? This is 
impossible, for it attributes a malicious motive, which is quite 
inconsistent with the context both here and in the O. T. In the 
latter the passage proceeds, ‘ And the Lord shall reward thee,’ im- 
plying that the deed is a good one; here we are immediately told 
that we are not to be ‘overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,’ which clearly implies that we are to do what is for our 
enemies’ benefit. (2) Coals of fire must, therefore, mean, as most 
commentators since Augustine have said, ‘the burning pangs of 
shame,’ which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, and 
which may produce remorse and penitence and contrition. 
Potes! enim fieri ul animus ferus ac barbarus inimici, st sential 
beneficium. nosirum, si humanitatem, st affectum, si pietalem videat, 
compunclionem cordis capiat, commissi poenitudinem gerat, el ex hoc 
ignis in eo quidem succendalur, qui eum pro commissi conscientia 
forqueat es adural: el isli erunt carbones ignis, gui super capul aus 
ex nostro misericordiae el prelatis opere congregantur, Origen. 

21. pj và ÓmÓ roð xaxoú x.T.A., ‘do not allow yourself to be 
overcome by the evil done to you and be led on to revenge and 
injury, but conquer your enemies’ evil spirit by your own good 
disposition. A remark which applies to the passage just con- 
cluded and shows St. Paul’s object, but is also of more general 
application. 


ON OBEDIENCE TO RULERS. 


XIII. 1-7. The civil power has Divine sanction. Its 
functions are to promote well-being, to punish not the good 
but the wicked. Hence tt must be obeyed, Obedience to it is 
a Christian duty and deprives it of all its terrors. 
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Se too you pay tribute because the machinery of govern- 
ment is God s ordinance. In this as in all things give to all 
their due. 


XIIL The Apostle now passes from the duties of the individual 
Christian towards mankind in general to his duties in one definite 
sphere, namely towards the civil rulers. While we adhere to what 
has been said about the absence of a clearly-defined system or 
purpose in these chapters, we may notice that one main thread of 
thought which runs through them is the promotion of peace in all 
the relations of life. The idea of the civil power may have been 
suggested by ver. rg of the preceding chapter, as being one of the 
ministers of the Divine wrath and retribution (ver. 4): at any rate 
the juxtaposition of the two passages would serve to remind St. 
Paul's readers that the condemnation of individual vengeance and 
retaliation does not apply to the action of the state in enforcing 
law; for the state is God's minister, and it is the just wrath of God 
which is acting through it. 

We have evidence of the use of vv. 8-10 by Marcion (Tert. adv. Marc. 

V. 14) Merito itaque totam creatoris disciplinam principali praecepto eiui 

conclusit, sip HE dag ute tanquam te. Hoc legis supplementum si ex ipsa 

lege est, quis sit deus legis iam ignore. On the rest of the chapter we have 
no information. 

L ráca vuxij: cf. ii 9. The Hebraism suggests prominently 
the idea of individuality. These rules apply to all however 
privileged, and the question is treated from the point of view of 
individual duty. 

éfouciats : abstract for concrete, ‘those in authority’; cf. Luke 
xi. r1; Tit. Hi. 1. Gwepexovcats ‘who are in an eminent position,’ 
defining more precisely the idea of éfovoias: cf. ı Pet. ii 13; 
Wisdom vi. 5. 

óroraco¿odw. Notice the repetition of words of similar sound, 
úÚnoracoioÓn . . . rerayuévas . , , AYTITATOÓUEVOS o o o karayy, and cf. 
xii. 3. 
où yàp écrw efoucia x.r.A The Apostle gives the reason for 
this obedience, stating it first generally and positively, then nega- 
tively and distributively. No human authority can exist except as the 
gift of God and springing from Him, and therefore all constituted 
powers are ordained by Him. The maxim is common in all 
Hebrew literature, but is almost always introduced to show how 
the Divine power is greater than that of all earthly sovereigns, or 
to declare the obligation of rulers as responsible for all they do to 
One above them. Wisdom vi. r, 3 axovoare od», BaciAeis, xal avvere, 
pabere Bixaoral mepdrey yrs . . . Ors edó0n mapa roù Kupiov Y kpárnois 
úniv kai 9 Öuvaoreia mapa vyiorov: Enoch xlvi. 5 ‘And he will put 
down the kings from their thrones and kingdoms, because they do 
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power of punishing inherent in the government. So Ulpian, 
Digest, i. 18. 6. 8; Tac. Hist. iii. 68 ; Dio Cassius, xlii. 27. 

éxSixos eis dpyny, ‘inflicting punishment or vengeance so as to 
exhibit wrath,’ namely the Divine wrath as administered by the 
ruler who is God's agent (cf. ver. 2 and xii. 19) The repetition of 
the phrase Oeoú 3uixovos with both sides of the sentence emphasizes 
the double purpose of the state. It exists positively for the well- 
being of the community, negatively to check evil by the infliction 
of punishment, and both these functions are derived from God. 

5. 86: rulers, because as God's ministers they have a Divine 
order and purpose, are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right, &à ri» cuveidnow (cf. 
ii. 15, ix. I). 

6. Sid roro yàp rai, sc. did ri» avveiónow : ‘and it is for this 
reason also. St. Paul is appealing to a principle which his readers 
will recognize. It is apparently an admitted rule of the Christian 
communities that taxes are to be paid, and he points out that the 
principle is thus recognized of the moral duty of obeying rulers. 
That he could thus appeal to a recognized practice seems to imply 
that the words of our Lord (Luke xx. 20-25) had moulded the 
habits of the early Church, and this suggestion is corroborated by 
ver. 7 (see the longer note below). 

Aevroupyot, *God's ministers. Although the word is used in 
a purely secular sense of a servant, whether of an individual or of 
a community (r Kings x. 5; Ecclus. x. 2), yet the very definite 
meaning which Aerovpyós Oeo had acquired (Ecclus vii. 30; Heb. 
viii. 2; see especially the note on Rom. xv. 16) adds emphasis to 
St. Paul's expression. 

mwpockaprepoüvres must apparently be taken absolutely (as in 
Xen. Zell. VII. v. 14), ‘ persevering faithfully in their office, and 
eis aúrd roüro gives the purpose of the office, the same as that 
ascribed above to the state. These words cannot be taken im- 
mediately with mpooxaprepouvres, for that verb, as in Xii. 13, seems 
always to govern the dative. 

7. St. Paul concludes this subject and leads on to the next by 
a general maxim which covers all the different points touched 
upon : * Pay each one his due. 

TQ Tov $ópov, SC. amarrovvrı. Popos is the tribute paid by a subject 
nation (Luke xx. 22; 1 Macc. x. 33), while r@os represents the 
customs and dues which would in any case be paid for the support 
of the civil government (Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Macc. x. 31). 

$óBos is the respectful awe which is felt for one who has power 
in his hands; ru» honour and reverence paid to a ruler: cf. 1 Pet. 
li. 17 róv Gedy poBeiade: ròv Bacidea rınare. 

A strange interpretation. of this verse may be seen in the 
Gnostic book entitled Hioris Zopía, p. 294, ed. Schwartze. 
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The Church and the Civil Power. 


The motive which impelled St. Paul to write this section of the 
Epistle has (like so many other questions) been discussed at great 
length with the object of throwing light on the composition of the 
Roman Church. If the opinion which has been propounded already 
in reference to these chapters be correct, it will be obvious that 
here as elsewhere St. Paul is writing, primarily at any rate, with 
a view to the state of the Church as a whole, not to the particular 
circumstances of the Roman community: it being recognized at 
the same time that questions which agitated the whole Christian 
world would be likely to be reflected in what was already an 
important centre of Christianity. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not must depend partly, of course, on our estimate of the 
Epistle as a whole; but if it be assumed to be so, the character of 
this passage will amply support it. There is a complete absence of 
any reference to particular circumstances: the language is through- 
out general: there is a studied avoidance of any special terms ; 
direct commands such as might arise from particular circumstances 
are not given: but general principles applicable to any period or 
place are laid down. As elsewhere in this Epistle, St. Paul, 
influenced by his past experiences, or by the questions which were 
being agitated around him, or by the fear of difficulties which he 
foresaw as likely to arise, lays down broad general principles, 
applying to the affairs of life the spirit of Christianity as he has 
elucidated it. 

But what were the questions that were in the air when he wrote? 
There can be no doubt that primarily they would be those 
current in the Jewish nation concerning the lawfulness of paying 
taxes and otherwise recognizing the authority of a foreign ruler. 
When our Lord was asked, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or no?” (Matt. xxii. 18 f.; Luke xx. 22 f.), a burning question 
was at once raised. Starting from the express command ‘ thou 
mayest not put a foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother ' 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and from the idea of a Divine theocracy, a large 
section of the Jews had refused to recognize or pay taxes to the 
Roman government. Judas the Gaulonite, who said that ‘the 
census was nothing else but downright slavery’ (Jos. Ani. XVIII. 
i. 1), or Theudas (ibid. XX. v. 1), or Eleazar, who is represented 
as saying that ‘we have long since made up our minds not to 
serve the Romans or any other man, but God alone’ (Bell. Jud. 
VII. viii. 6), may all serve as instances of a tendency which was 
very wide spread. Nor was this spirit confined to the Jews of 
Palestine ; elsewhere, both in Rome and in Alexandria, riots had 
occurred. Nor again was it unlikely that Christianity would be 
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affected by it. A good deal of the phraseology of the early 
Christians was derived from the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. T., and these were always liable to be taken in that 
purely material sense which our Lord had condemned. The fact 
that St. Luke records the question of the disciples, ‘ Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (Acts i. 6) seems 
to imply that such ideas were current, and the incident at Thessalo- 
nica, where St. Paul himself, because he preached the ‘ kingdom,’ 
was accused of preaching ‘another king, one Jesus,’ shows how 
liable even he was to misinterpretation. These instances are quite 
sufficient to explain how the question was a real one when St 
Paul wrote, and why it had occupied his thoughts. It is not 
necessary to refer it either to Ebionite dualistic views (so Baur), 
which would involve an anachronism, or to exaggerated Gentile 
ideas of Christian liberty; we have no record that these were ever 
perverted in this direction. 

Two considerations may have specially influenced St. Paul to 
discuss the subject in his Epistle to the Romans. The first was 
the known fact of the turbulence of the Roman Jews; a fact which 
would be brought before him by his intercourse with Priscilla and 
Aquila. This may illustrate just the degree of local reference in 
the Epistle to the Romans. We have emphasized more than once 
the fact that we cannot argue anything from such passages as this 
as to the state of the Roman community; but St. Paul would not 
write in the air, and the knowledge of the character of the Jewish 
population in Rome gained from political refugees would be just 
sufficient to suggest this topic. A second cause which would lead 
him to introduce it would be the fascination which he felt for the 
power and position of Rome, a fascination which has been already 
illustrated (Introduction, § 1). 

It must be remembered that when this Epistle was written the 
Roman Empire had never appeared in the character of a persecutor. 
Persecution had up to this time always come from the Jews or from 
popular riots. To St. Paul the magistrates who represented 
the Roman power had always been associated with order and 
restraint. The persecution of Stephen had probably taken place 
in the absence of the Roman governor: it was at the hands of the 
Jewish king Herod that James the brother of John had perished: 
at Paphos, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, St. Paul had 
found the Roman officials a restraining power and all his experience 
would support the statements that he makes: ‘ The rulers are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil:’ ‘He is a minister of 
God to thee for good:’ ‘ He is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil” Nor can any rhetorical point be 
made as has been attempted from the fact that Nero was at this 
time the ruler of the Empire. It may be doubted how far the vices 
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of a ruler like Nero seriously affected the well-being of the 
provincials, but at any rate when these words were written the 
world was enjoying the good government and bright hopes of 
Nero's Quinguennium. 

The true relations of Christianity to the civil power had been 
laid down by our Lord when He had said : * My kingdom is not of 
this world,’ and again: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar's and to God the things that be God’s.’ It is difficult to 
believe that St, Paul had not these words in his mind when he 
wrote ver. 7, especially as the coincidences with the moral teaching 
of our Lord are numerous in these chapters. At any rate, starting 
from this idea he works out the principles which must lie at the 
basis of Christian politics, that the State is divinely appointed, or 
permitted by God ; that its end is beneficent; and that the spheres 
of Church and State are not identical. 

It has been remarked that, when St. Paul wrote, his experience 
might have induced him to estimate too highly the merits of the 
Roman government. But although later the relation of the Church 
to the State changed, the principles of the Church did not. In 
r Tim. ii. 1, 2 the Apostle gives a very clear command to pray for 
those in authority : ‘I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men: for 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity’; so also in Titus iii. 1 
‘Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities.’ 
When these words were written, the writer had to some extent at 
any rate experienced the Roman power in a very different aspect. 
Still more important is the evidence of 1 Peter. It was certainly 
written at a time when persecution, and that of an official character, 
had begun, yet the commands of St. Paul are repeated and with 
even greater emphasis (1 Pet. ii. 13-17). 


The sub-Apostolic literature will illustrate this. Clement is writing to the 
Corinthians just after successive periods of persecution, yet he includes 
a prayer of the character which he would himself deliver, in the as yet 
unsystematized services of the day, on behalf of secular rulers. ‘Give 
concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth... while we 
render obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, Lord and Master, hast given 
them the power of sovereignty through Thine excellent and unspeakable 
might, that we, knowing the glory and honour which Tnou hast given them, 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto 
them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast given them without failure. 
For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men 

lory and honour and power over all things that are upon the earth. Do 
non. Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good and well- 
pleasing in Thy sight.’ Still more significant is the letter of Polycarp, which 
was written very shortly after he had met Ignatius on his road to martyrdom ; 
in it he emphasizes the Christian custom by combining the command to pray 
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for rulers with that to love our enemies. “Pray also for kings and powers 
and princes and for them that persecute and hate yoq and for the enemies of 
the cross, that your fruit may be manifest among all men that ye may be 
perfect in Him.’ (Clem. Rom. lx, lzi; Polyc. ad Phil. xii.) 

It is not necessary to give further instances of a custom which prevailed 
extensively or universally in the early Church. 1t became a commonplace 
of apologists (Just. Mart. Apol. i. 17; Athenagoras, Leg. xxxvii; Theophilus, 
i. 11; Tertullian, Apol. 30, 39, ad Scap. 2; Dion. Alex. ap Eus. 77. E. VIL xi; 
Arnob. iv. 36) and is found in all liturgies (cf. Const. AP. viii. 12). 

One particular phase in the interpretation of this chapter demands a 
notice. In the hands of the Jacobean and Caroline divines it was held to 
— the doctrine of Passive Obedience. This doctrine has taken a variety 
of forms. Some held that a Monarchy as opposed to a Republic is the only 
scriptural form of government, others that a legitimate line alone has this 
divine right. A more modified type of this teaching may be represented by 
a sermon of Bishop Berkeley (Passive Obedience or the Christian Doctrine 
of not resisting the supreme power, proved and vindicated upon the principles 
of the law of nature in a discourse delivered at the College Chapel, 1713. 
Works, iii. p. 101). He takes as his text Rom. xiii. 2 € Whosoever resisteth 
the Power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’ He begins ‘ It is not my design 
to inquire into the mas nature of the government and constitution of 
these kingdoms.’ He then proceeds by assuming that “there is in every civil 
community, somewhere or other, placed a supreme power of making laws, 
and enforcing the observation of them.” His main purpose is to prove that 
* Loyalty is a moral virtue, and thou shalt not resist the supreme power, 
a rule or law of nature, the least breach whereof hath the inherent stain of 
moral turpitude’ And he places it on the same level as the commandments 
which St. Paul quotes in this same chapter. 

Bishop Berkeley represents the doctrine of Passive Obedience as expounde¢ 
in its most philosophical form. But he does not notice the main difficulty 
St. Paul gives no directions as to what ought to be done when there is 
a conflict of authority. In his day there could be no doubt that the rule of 
Caesar was supreme and had become legitimate: all that he had to con- 
demn was an incorrect view of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ as a theocracy 
established on earth, whether it were held by Jewish zealots or by Christians. 
He does not discuss the question, ‘if there were two claimants for the 
Empire which should be supported?’ for it was not a practical difficulty 
wien he wrote. So Bishop Berkeley, by his use of the expression ‘some- 
where or other,’ equally evades the difficulty. Almost always when there is 
a rebellion or a civil war the question at issue is, Who is the rightfal 
governor? which is the pue ordained by God! 

But there is a side of the doctrine of Passive Obedience which requires 
emphasis, and which was illustrated by the Christianity of the first three 
centuries. The early Christians were subject to a power which required 
them to do that which was forbidden by their religion. To that extent 
and within those limits they could not and did not obey it: but they never 
encouraged in any way resistance or rebellion. In all things indifferent the 
Christian conformed to existing law; he obeyed the law ‘not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake.” He only disobeyed when it was 
necessary to do so for conscience sake. The point of importance is the 
detachment of the two spheres of activity. “The Church and the State are 
looked upon as different bodies, each with a different work to perform. To 
designate this or that form of government as * Christian,’ and support it on 
these grounds, would have been quite alien to the whole spirit of those days. 
The Church must influence the world by its hold on the hearts and consciences 
of individuals, and in that way, and not by political power, will the 
Kingdom of God come. 
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LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF ALL LAW. 


XIII. 8-10. There is one debt which the Christian must 
always be paying but never can discharge, that of love. All 
particular precepts are summed up in that of love, which 
makes injury to any man impossible. 


8. St. Paul passes from our duties towards superiors to that one 
principle which must control our relations towards all men, love. In 
xii. g the principle of love is introduced as the true solution of all 
difficulties which may arise from rivalry in the community; here it 
is represented as at the root of all regulations as to our relations to 
others in any of the affairs of life, 

undert under peere must be imperative as the negatives show. 
It sums up negatively the results of the previous verse and suggests 
the transition, ‘ Pay every one their due and owe no man anything.’ 

el ph rà dyamay AAAnkous : ‘Let your only debt that is unpaid 
be that of love—a debt which you should always be attempting to 
discharge in full, but will never succeed in discharging.’ Permanere 
famen ef nunquam cessare a nobis debitum caritatis: hoc enim et guo- 
hidie solvere el semper debere expedit nobis. Orig. By this pregnant 
expression St. Paul suggests both the obligation of love and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. “This is more forcible than to suppose 
a change in the meaning of ¿peídere: ‘Owe no man anything, only 
ye ought to love one another.' 

$ yàp dyaróv x.r.\. gives the reason why ‘love’ is so important: 
if a man truly loves another he has fulfilled towards him the whole 
law. »ópov is not merely the Jewish law, although it is from it that 
the illustrations that follow are taken, but law as a principle. Just 
as in the relations of man and God mors has been substituted for 
»ópos, 80 between man and man ayam takes the place of definite 
legal relations. The perfect rerAnpuxev implies that the fulfilment 
is already accomplished simply in the act of love. 

9. St. Paul gives instances of the manner in which ‘love’ fulfils 
law. No man who loves another will injure him by adultery, by 
murder, by theft, &c. They are all therefore summed up in the 
one maxim ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as indeed 
they were also in the Old Covenant. 

The AV. adds after ov «Ales in this verse ob fevSouaprvpjaes from the 

O. T. with NP &c., Boh. &c., as against A B D E F G L &c., Vulg. cedd. and 

most Fathers. dv rp before dyarnces is omitted by BFG. For ceavroy of 

the older MSS. (NA B D E), later MS. read ¿aurúv, both here and elsewhere. 

In late Greek éaurcv became habitually used for all persons in the reflexive, 


and scribes substituted the form most usual to them. 
The order of the commandments is different from that in the Hebrew tert. 
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both in Exodus xx. 13 and Dent. v. 17, namely, (6) Thou shalt do no murder, 
(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery, (8) Thou shalt not steal. The MSS. 
of the LXX vary; in Exodus B reads 7, 8, 6, AF 6, 7, 8; in Deut. B reads 
‚6,8 (the order here), AF 6, 7, 8. The order of Romans is that also of 
ke xviii. 20; James ii. 11; Philo De Decalogo; Clem.-Alex. Strom. vi. 16. 


mal ei rig érépa shows that St. Paul in this selection has only 
taken instances and that he does not mean merely to give a sum- 
ming up of the Jewish law. 

áraxe$oAaioórat: a rhetorical term used of the summing up of 
a speech or argument, and hence of including a large number of 
separate details under one head. As used in Eph. i. zo of God 
summing up all things in Christ it became a definite theological 
term, represented in Latin by recapifulafro (Iren. III. xxii. 2). 

“Ayamjoas rör wAnoiov gou és dauróv. Taken from Leviticus 
xix, 18 where it sums up a far longer list of commandments. It 
is quoted Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31; Luke x. 27; Gal. v. 14; 
James ii. 8 where it is called BacwWcxds »ópos. 

10. 4 dydwy ... o0x ¿pyáleras. Love fulfils all law, because no 
one who loves another will do him any ill by word or deed. These 
words sum up what has been said at greater length in r Cor. xiii. 
4-6. 

w) pega, ‘complete fulfilment.” The meaning of wA. here is 
given by ver. 9 * He that loveth his neighbour has fulfilled (wewAg- 
pexev) law, therefore love is the fulfilment (mAnpopa) of law. 


The History of the word aydım. 


There are three words in Greek all of which may be translated by the 
English ‘love,’ ipáo, giréw, dyaráw. Of these épáo with its cognate form 
(paga: was originally associated with the sexual passion and was thence 
transferred to any strong passionate affection; PıAd was used rather of 
warm domestic affection, and so of the love of master and servant, of parents 
and children, of husband and wife; in Homer, of the love of the gods for 
men. épay is combined with émiüvueiv and contrasted with 4«A«v as in 
Xen. Hier. xi. 11 Gore où uóvov qiXoto Ar dAAd xal EpGo. One special use 
of ¿pas and ¿páw must be referred to, namely, the Platonic. The intensity 
and strength of human passion seemed to Plato to represent most adequately 
the love of the soul for higher things, and so the philosophic £pos was used 
for the highest human desire, that for true knowledge, true virtue, true 
immortality. 

The distinction of $Aév and dyardo much resembled that between ame 
and diligo. The one expressed greater affection, the other greater esteem. 
So Dio Cassius xliv. 48 ¿#iAncare aúrdv ds warépa xal fyyamjcare ds evep- 
yérnv; and John xxi. 15-17 Aéye aùr wá» deúrepor, Xíuow 'Loárov, 
dyands pe; Aye avr. Nai, Kupre ov oldas $r, $r À@ oe w.7.A, (see Trench, 
Syn. § xii). It is significant that no distinction is absolute; but que 
occasionally, still more rarely dyaráo, are both used incorrectly of the 
sexual passion. There is too close a connexion between the different forms 
of human affection to allow any rigid distinction to be made in the use of 
woids. 

When these words were adopted into Hellenistic Greek, a gradual change 
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which are not purely animal there is present that same love which ia its 
bighest and most pure development forms the essence and sum of the 
Christian religion. This affection, however perverted it may be, Christianity 
does not condemn, but so far as may be elevates and purifies. 


The Christian Teaching on Love. 


The somewhat lengthy history just given of the word &ydsx» is 
& suitable introduction to the history of an idea which forms a fun- 
damental principle of all Christian thought. 

The duty of love in some form or other had been a common- 
place of moral teaching in times long before Christianity and in 
many different places. Isolated maxims have been collected in its 
favour from very varied authors, and the highest pagan teaching 
approaches the highest Christian doctrine. But in all previous 
philosophy such teaching was partial or isolated, it was never 
elevated to a great principle. Maxims almost or quite on a level 
with those of Christianity we find both in the O. T. and in Jewish 
writers. The command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self” is of course taken directly from the O. T., and is there used 
to sum up in one general principle a long series of rules, Sayings 
of great beauty are quoted from the Jewish fathers. * Hillel said, 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, 
loving mankind and bringing them nigh to the Torah’ (Purge 
Aboth i. 13); or again, ‘What is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary; go 
study, also ascribed to Hillel. It is however true in all cases that 
these maxims, and all such as these, are only isolated instances, that 
they do not represent the spirit of earlier institutions, and that they 
form a very insignificant proportion compared with much of 
a different character. 

In Christianity this principle, which had been only partially 
understood and imperfectly taught, which was known only in 
isolated examples, yet testified to a universal instinct, was finally 
put forward as the paramount principle of moral conduct, uniting 
our moral instincts with our highest religious principles. A new 
virtue, or rather one hitherto imperfectly understood, had become 
recognized as the root of all virtues, and a new name was demanded 
for what was practically a new idea. 

In the first place, the new Christian doctrine of love is universal. 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you; and a very definite reason is 
given, the universal Fatherhood of God. This universalism which 
underlies all the teaching of Jesus is put in a definite practical 
form by St. Paul, ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
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bond nor free, male nor female.’ As it is summed up in a well- 
known work. ‘ The first law, then, of the kingdom of God is that 
all men, however divided from each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their common relation to 
God” (Ecce Homo, chap. xii). 

But secondly, the Christian doctrine of love was the substitution 
of a universal principle for law. All moral precepts are summed 
up in the one command of love. What is my duty towards others? 
Just that feeling which you have towards the persons to whom you 
are most attached in the world, just that you must feel for every one. 
If you have that feeling there will be no need for any further 
command. Love is a principle and a passion, and as such is the 
fulfilment of the Law. Christ ‘declared an ardent, passionate, or 
devoted state of mind to be the root of virtue’; and this purifying 
passion, capable of existing in all men alike, will be able to re- 
deem our nature and make laws superfluous. 

And thirdly, how is this new Christian spirit possible? It is 
possible because it is intimately bound up with that love which is 
a characteristic of the Godhead. “God is love” “A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that ye should love one another as I have 
loved you. It is possible also because men have learnt to love 
mankind in Christ. ‘Where the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called on to 
obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member of 
it sacred with reflected glory.’ This is what Christ did for us. 

These three points will help to elucidate what St. Paul means by 
dyárn. It is in fact the correlative in the moral world to what faith 
is in the religious life. Like faith it is universal; like faith it is 
a principle not a code; like faith it is centred in the Godhead. 
Hence St. Paul, as St. John (1 John iii. 23), sums up Christianity 
in Faith and Love, which are finally, united in that Love of God, 
which is the end and root of both. 


THS DAY IS AT HAND. 


XIII. 11-14. The night of this corrupt age ts flying. 
The Parousia ts nearing. Cast off your evil ways. Gird 
yourselves with the armour of light. Take Christ into your 
hearts. Shun sin and self-indulgence. 

1L The Apostle adds a motive for the Christian standard of 


life, the nearness of our final salvation. 
«ai Touro, ‘and that too’: cp. 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph. ii, 8, &c. : it 
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resumes the series of exhortations implied in the previous sections; 
there is no need to supply any special words with it. 

tòr kaipóv: used of a definite, measured, or determined time, and 
so almost technically of the period before the second coming of 
Christ: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 xaıpds cuvearaluévos; Mark i. 15; and 
80 ó xaipós ó éveoros (Heb. ix. 9). 

$n Spa Hön «tA. fn with ¿yepOrras. The time of trial on earth 
is looked upon as a night of gloom, to be followed by a bright 
morning. We must arouse ourselves from slumber and prepare 
ourselves for the light. 

viv yàp dyyúrepor x.r.A. ‘ For our completed salvation, no longer 
that hope of salvation which sustains us here, is appreciably nearer 
for us than when we first accepted in faith the Messianic message. 
Gre dmiorevoauer refers to the actual moment of the acceptance of 
Christianity. The language is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost immediately, but it will fit the 
circumstances of any Christian for whom death brings the day. 

In ver. 11 the original ópyás (X A B C P, Clem.-Alex.) has been corrected 

for the sake of uniformity into )uas (N° D EF G L, &e., Boh. Sah.). In ver. 13 

dv ¿pios xal (hAois is a variant of B, Sah., Clem.-Alex. Amb, In ver. 14 B, 

and Clem.-Alex. read rò Xpró» 'Igcov, which may very likely be the 

correct reading. 


12. wpofxoyev, ‘has advanced towards dawn.’ Cf. Luke ii. 53; 
Gal. i. 14; Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv. 6; Just. Dial. p. 277 d. 

The contrast of únvos, »v£, and cxóros with ju£pa and ¿és finds 
many illustrations in Christian and in all religious literature. 

árodúueda. The works of darkness, i.e. works such as befit the 
kingdom of darkness, are represented as being cast off like the 
uncomely garments of the night, for the bright armour which 
befits the Christian soldier as a member of the kingdom of light. 
This metaphor of the Christian armour is a favourite one with 
St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. vi. 13; and especially 
Eph. vi. 13 f.); it may have been originally suggested by the 
Jewish conception of the last great fight against the armies of 
Antichrist (Dan. xi; Orac. Sib. iii. 663 f. ; 4 Ezra xiii. 33; Enoch 
xc. 16), but in St. Paul the conception has become completely 
spiritualized, 

13. edoxnpóvos wepıwarhowpev. The metaphor mweperare of 
conduct is very common in St. Paul's Epistles, where it occurs 
thirty-three times (never in the Past. Epp); elsewhere in the 
N. T. sixteen times. 

xapots, ‘rioting, ‘revelry’ (Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3). én the 
drunkenness which would be the natural result and accompaniment 
of such revelry. 

xoíTais kai doeAyetats, ‘unlawful intercourse and wanton acts.’ 
"Opa de rù» rafı kend(o» pen yáp ves pehve peÜvop de xomráleras, 
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mesra(duevos de doeAyaiver, rod owov rouroy rp TmÀnguorp ruprrodovvros xa) 
ScepeOi{ovros. Euthym.-Zig. 

14. ¿vdúsacds röv Kúpiov ’Inaoüv Xpuaróv. Christ is put on first in 
baptism (vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27), but we must continually renew that 
life with which we have been clothed (Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 12). 

Tis vapxós with rpóvoca»: the word is thrown forward in order to 
emphasize the contrast between the old nature, the flesh of sin, and 
the new, the life in Christ. 

On this passage most commentators compare St. Aug. Confess. 
vii. 12, 23 Arriput, aperui el legi in silentio capitulum, quo pri- 
mum coniech sunt oculi mei: Non in conversationibus et ebrie- 
tatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non in contentione et 
aemulatione: sed induite Dominum Iesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis. Mec ultra volui 
legere, nec opus erat. Statim quippe cum fine huiusce sententiae quasi 
luce securitatis infusa cordi meo, omnes dubitationis. tenebrae. difu- 
gerunt. 


The early Christian belief in the nearness of the 


napovola, 


There can hardly be any doubt that in the Apostolic age the 
prevailing belief was that the Second Coming of the Lord was an 
event to be expected in any case shortly and probably in the life- 
time of many of those then living; it is also probable that this 
belief was shared by the Apostles themselves. For example, so 
strongly did such views prevail among the Thessalonian converts 
that the death of some members of the community had filled them 
with perplexity, and even when correcting these opinions St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of our 
Lord’; and in the second Epistle, although he corrects the 
erroneous impression which still prevailed that the coming was 
immediate and shows that other events must precede it, he still 
contemplates it as at hand. Similar passages may be quoted from 
all or most of the Epistles, although there are others that suggest 
that it is by his own death, not by the coming of Christ, that 
St. Paul expects to attain the full life in Christ to which he looked 
forward (1 Cor. vii. 29-31; Rom. xiii. 11, 12; Phil. iv. 5; and 
on the other side 2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phii. i. 23; Hi. 11, 20, 21; See 
Jowett, Thessalonians, &c.,i. p. 105, who quotes both classes of 
passages without distinguishing them). 

How far was this derived from our Lord's own teaching? 
There is, it is true, very clear teaching on the reality and the 
suddenness of the coming of Christ, and very definite exhortation 
to all Christians to live as expecting that coming. This teaching 
is couched largely in the current language of Apocalyptic literature 
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which was often hardly intended to be taken literally even by 
Jewish writers; moreover it is certainly mingled with teaching 
which was intended to refer to what was a real manifestation of the 
Divine power, and very definitely a “coming of the Lord” in the 
O. T. sense of the term, the destruction of Jerusalem. All this 
language again is reported to us by those who took it in a literal 
sense. The expressions of our Lord quoted as prophetic of His 
speedy return are all to a certain extent ambiguous ; for example, 
* This generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled,' or again * There be some of them here who shall not taste of 
death until they see the Son of man coming with power.’ On the 
other side there is a very distinct tradition preserved in documents 
of different classes recording that when our Lord was asked de- 
finitely on such matters His answers were ambiguous. Actsi. 7 
‘It is not for you to know times and seasons, which the Father 
hath set within His own authority.’ John xxi. 23 ‘ This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, that he should not die; bur, 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Moreover 
he affirmed that He Himself was ignorant of the date Mark xiii. 32; 
Matt. xxiv. 36 ‘ But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ 

In the face of these passages it is reasonable to believe that 
this ignorance of the Early Church was permitted and that with 
a purpose. If so, we may be allowed to speculate as to the service 
it was intended to fulfil. 

In the first place, this belief in the nearness of the second coming 
quickened the religious and moral eamestness of the early Christian. 
Believing as intently as he did “that the fashion of this world passeth 
away, he ‘set his affection on things above’; he lived in the world 
and yet not of the world. The constant looking forward to the 
coming of the Lord produced a state of intense spiritual zeal which 
braced the Church for its earliest and hardest task. 

And secondly, it has been pointed out very ably how much the 
elasticity and mobility of Christianity were preserved by the fact that 
the Apostles never realized that they were building up a Church 
which was to last through the ages. It became the fashion of 
a later age to ascribe to the Apostles a series of ordinances and 
constitutions. Any such theory is quite inconsistent with the real 
spirit of their time. They never wrote or legislated except so far 
as existing needs demanded. They founded such institutions as 
were clearly required by some immediate want, or were part of our 
Lord’s teaching. But they never administered or planned with 
a view to the remote future. Their writings were occasional, 
suggested by some pressing difficulty; but they thus incidentally 
laid down great broad principles which became the guiding principles 
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oí the Church. The Church therefore is governed by case law, not 
by code law: by broad principles, not by minute regulations. It 
may seem a paradox, but yet it is profoundly true, that the Church 
is adapted to the needs of every age, just because the original 
preachers of Christianity never attempted to adapt it to the needs 
of any period but their own. 


The relation of Chaps. XII-XIV to the Gospels. 


There is a very marked resemblance between the moral teaching 
of St. Paul contained in the concluding section of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and our Lord's own words; a resemblance which, in some 
cases, extends even to language. 


Rom. xii. 14. Matt v. 44. 
evrAoyetre rots B8ideovras ¿nas dyaráre rods ¿x0pous uy, xal wpoa- 
ebdoytire, xal u) rarapacde. evx«00e trip ray Sioxdvroy pâs. 
Rom. xiii. 7. Matt. xxii. 21. 
dwddore wacı rds dpeAds «.7.A. dwd8ore oty rd Kaícapos Kaicap, 
xal TÁ roU Beov TQ OEP. 
Rom. xiii 9. Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 


wal el ris ¿répa dvrorf, ¿y roúry Bevripa 8% poia aurn, "Ayanhaeı 
rë Aóyp dvanepalauvraı, iv Try TÓv wAnolov aov ds geauróv. dv avrai 
"Ayarnoeıs roy wAncioy cov ds — rais voiy ¿yroXaís Aos Ó vóuos #pé- 
lavrór. para: xal ol mpopyras. 


To these verbal resemblances must be added remarkable identity 
of teaching in these successive chapters. Everything that is said 
about revenge, or about injuring others, is exactly identical with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount; our duty towards rulers exactly 
reproduces the lesson given in St. Matthews Gospel; the words 
concerning the relation of ‘love’ to ‘law’ might be an extract from 
the Gospel: the two main lines of argument in ch. xiv, the absolute 
indifference of all external practices, and the supreme importance 
of not giving a cause of offence to any one are both directly derived 
from the teaching of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 6, 7, xv. 11-20). This 
resemblance is brought out very well by a recent writer (Knowling, 
Witness of the Epistles, p. 312): ‘Indeed it is not too much to add 
that the Apostle’s description of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17) 
reads like a brief summary of its description in the same Sermon 
on the Mount; the righteousness, peace, and joy, which formed the 
contents of the kingdom in the Apostle’s conception are found side 
by side in the Saviour's Beatitudes; nor can we fail to notice how 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke contrast the anxious care for meat 
and drink with seeking in the first place for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Nor must it be forgotten that Paul's 
fundamental idea of righteousness may be said to be rooted in the 
teaching of Jesus.’ 
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It is well known that there are definite references by St. Paul to 
the words of our Lord: so 1 Thes. iv. 15 = Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. 
vii. 10 = Mark x. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 14 = Luke x. 7; as also in the case 
of the institution of the Last Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 24. Reminiscences 
also of the Sermon on the Mount may be found in other Epistles, 
e. g. James iv. g = Matt. v. 4; James v. 12 = Matt. v. 33; ı Pet. 
iii. 9 = Matt. v. 39 ; 1 Pet. iv. 14 = Matt. v. 11, 12, and elsewhere. 
The resemblances are not in any case sufficient either to prove 
the use of any document which we possess in its present form, or 
to prove the use of a different document (see below); but they do 
show that the teaching of the Apostles was based on some common 
source, which was identical both in substance and spirit with those 
words of our Lord contained in the Gospels. 

They suggest further that even in cases where we have no direct 
evidence that Apostolic teaching is based on the Gospel narrative 
it does not follow that our Lord Himself did not originate it. 
For Christianity is older than any of its records. The books 
of the N. T. reflect, they did not originate, the teaching of early 
Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. It was 
these principles which inspired His followers; some of the words 
which are the product of and which taught those principles are 
preserved, some are not; but the result of them is contained in the 
words of the Apostles, which worked out in practical life the 
principles they had learnt directly or indirectly from the Christ. 


A much more exact and definite conclusion is supported with very great 
industry by Alfred Resch in a series of investigations, the first of which is 
Agrapha, Awssercanonische Evangelien-fragmente in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, v. 4. He argues (pp. 28, 29) that the acquaintance shown by 
St. Paul with the words and teaching of Jesus implies the use of an Urcanon- 
ische Quellenschrift, which was also used by St. Mark, as well as the other 
N.T. writers. It would be of course beside our purpose to examine this theory, 
but so far as it concerns the passages we are considering it may be noted: 
(1) That so far as they go there would be no reason why all St. Paul's teach- 
ing should not have been derived from our present Gospels. He does not 
profess to be quoting, and the verbal reminiscences might quite well represent 
the documents we possess. (2) That it is equally impossible to argue against 
the use of different Gospels. The only legitimate conclusion is that there 
must have been a common teaching of Jesus behind the Apostle’s words 
which was identical in spirit and substantially in words with that contained 
in our Synoptic Gospels. Some stress is laid by Resch (pp. 245, 302 ff.) 
on passages which are identical in Romans and 1 Peter. So Rom. xii. 17= 
1 Pet. iii. 9; Rom. xiii. 1, 3 = 1 Pet. ii. 13,14. The resemblance is un- 
doubted, but a far more probable explanation is that 1 Peter is directly 
indebted to the Romans (see Introduction $ 8). There is no reason to cite 
these as * Words of the Lord”; yet it is very probable that much more of the 
common teaching and even phraseology of the early Church than we are 
accustomed to imagine goes back to the teaching of Jesus. 
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ON FORBEARANCE TOWARDS THOSE WHO ARB 
SCRUPULOUS. 


XIV.1—XV.18. Receive a scrupulous Christian cordially. 
Do not be continually condemning him. Some of yow have 
grasped the full meaning of Christian faith, others whose 
conscience is too tender lay undue stress on particular prac- 
tices, on rules as to food or the observance of certain days. 
Do not you whose faith is more robust despise such scruples ; 
nor should they be censorious (vv. 1-5). 

Every one should make up his own mind. These things 
are indifferent in themselves. Only whatever a man does he 
must look to Christ. In life and death we are all His, whose 
death and resurrection have made him Lord of all. To 
Him as to no one else shall we be called upon to give account 
(vv. 6-12). 

We must avoid censoriousness. But equally must we 
avoid placing obstacles before a fellow-Christian. I believe 
firmly that nothing is harmful in itself, but it becomes so to 
the person who considers it harmful. The obligation of love 
and charity ts paramount. Meats are secondary things. 
Let us have an eye to peace and mutual help. It ts not 
worth while for the sake of a little meat to undo God's 
work in a brother's soul. Far better abstain from flesh and 
wine altogether (vv. 13-21). 

Keep the robuster faith with which you are blest to 
yourself and God. To hesitate and then eat ts to incur 
guilt; for it is not prompted by strong faith (vv. 22, 23). 

This rule of forbearance applies to all classes of the com- 
munity. The strong should bear the scruples of the weak. 
We should not seek our own good, but that of others ; following 
the example of Christ as expounded to us in the Scriptures ; 
those Scriptures which were written for our encouragement 
and consolation. May God, from whom this encouragement 
comes, grant you all—weak and strong, Jew and Gentile—to 
be of one mind, uniting in the praise of God (xv. 1-7). 
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For Christ has received you all alike. To both Few and 
Gentile He has a special mission. To the Jews to exhibit 
God's veracity, to the Gentiles to reveal His mercy; that 
Gentile might unite with Few, as Psalmist and Prophet 
foretold, in hymns of pratse to the glory of God. May God 
the giver of hope send it richly upon you (vv. 8-13). 


XIV. 1—XV. 13. The Apostle now passes on to a further point; 
the proper attitude to adopt towards matters in themselves indifferent, 
but concerning which some members of the community might have 
scruples. The subject is one which naturally connects itself with 
what we have seen to be the leading thought which underlies these 
concluding chapters, and in fact the whole Epistle, namely, the 
peace and unity of the Church, and may have been immediately 
suggested by the words just preceding: St. Paul has been con- 
demning excessive indulgence; he now passes to the opposite 
extreme, excessive scrupulousness, which he deals with in a very 
different way. As Augustine points out, he condemns and instructs 
more openly the ‘strong’ who can bear it, while indirectly showing 
the error of the ‘weak.’ The arguments throughout are, as we shall 
see, perfectly general, and the principles applied those characteristic 
of the moral teaching of the Epistle—the freedom of Christian faith, 
the comprehensiveness of Christian charity and that duty of peace 
and unity on which St. Paul never wearies of insisting. 

Tertullian (Ado. Mare. v. 15) refers to ver. 10, and Origen (Comm. in 
Rom. x. 43, Lomm. vii. p. 453) to ver. 33. Of Marcion’s use of the rest of the 
chapter we know nothing. On chaps. xv, xvi, see Introduction, $ 9. 

1. tòr 84 dodevouvra ty wioTev: cf. Rom. iv. 19; r Cor. viii. 7, 9, 
IO, 11; ix. 22. ‘Weakness in faith, means an inadequate grasp 
of the great principle of salvation by faith in Christ; the conse- 
quence of which will be an anxious desire to make this salvation 
more certain by the scrupulous fulfilment of formal rules. 

mpoohapBdveoGe, ‘receive into full Christian intercourse and 
fellowship. The word is used (r) of God receiving or helping 
man: Ps. xxvi (xxvii) 10 ó marnp pov xai Q urrnp pou éyearédumdy pe, 
ó de xúpios mpoocAaderö pe: SO in ver. 3 below and in Clem. 
Rom. xlix. 6 ev dyáry mpoceAdSero nuas ó deomörns. But (2) it is 
also used of men receiving others into fellowship or companion- 
ship: 2 Macc. viii. I rovs peuevnxóras ev rp ‘lovdacpp mpooA^aSópero 
ovvnyayov eis ¿faruoxidiovs. These two uses are combined in xv. 7 
* All whom Christ has willed to receive into the Christian community, 
whether they be Jews or Greeks, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
every Christian ought to be villing to receive as brothers.' 

ph es Staxpicerg dtaloyıonwv, ‘but not to pass judgements 
on their thoughts.’ Receive them as members of the Christian 
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community, but do not let them find that they have been merely 
received into a society in which their somewhat too scrupulous 
thoughts are perpetually being condemned. d:axpioes, from dcaxpives 
to ‘judge,’ ‘ decide,’ ‘distinguish,’ means the expression of judge- 
ments or opinions, as Heb. v. 14 ‘judgement of good or evil, 
I Cor. xii. 10 ‘judgement or discernment of spirits, — &aAoywuór 
means ‘thoughts, often, but not necessarily, with the idea of doubt, 
hesitation (Luke xxiv. 38), disputes (Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), or 
generally of perverse self-willed speculations. The above interpre- 
tation of daxpices is that of most commentators (Mey.-W. Oltr. Va.) 
and is most in accordance with usage. An equally good sense 
could be gained by translating (with Lips.) “not so as to raise 
doubts in his mind, or (with Gif.) * not unto discussions of doubts”; 
but neither interpretation can be so well supported. 

2. The Apostle proceeds to describe the two classes to which 
he is referring, and then (ver. 3) he gives his commands to both 
sides. 

6s piv... 8 82 doGevav. With the variation in construction cf. 1 Cor. 

xii 8-10; Mark iv. 4; Luke viii. s. The second ô is not for čs, but is to be 

taken with doderaw. 

meotedat, * hath faith to eat all things’; his faith, i. e. his grasp and 
hold of the Christian spirit, is so strong that he recognizes how 
indifferent all such matters in themselves really are. 

Adxava doGie, “abstains from all flesh meat and eats only 
vegetables" Most commentators have assumed that St. Paul is 
describing the practice of some definite party in the Roman 
community and have discussed, with great divergence of opinion, 
the motive of such a practice. But St. Paul is writing quite 
generally, and is merely selecting a typical instance to balance the 
first. He takes, on the one side, the man of thoroughly strong 
faith, who has grasped the full meaning of his Christianity; and on 
the other side, one who is, as would generally be admitted, over- 
scrupulous, and therefore is suitable as the type of any variety of 
scrupulousness in food which might occur. To both these classes 
he gives the command of forbearance, and what he says to them 
will apply to other less extreme cases (see the Discussion on p. 399). 

8. 6 dodicv ... 582 ph dodiwv. St. Paul uses these expressions 
to express briefly the two classes with which he is dealing (see ver. 6). 
Pride and contempt would be the natural failing of the one; a spirit 
of censoriousness of the other. 

ó eds yàp aúrdv rposehúfero. See ver. 1. God through Christ 
has admitted men into His Church without imposing on them 
minute and formal observances; they are not therefore to be 
criticized or condemned for neglecting practices which God has 
not required. 

4. od sig el; St. Paul is still rebuking the ‘weak.’ The man 

ce 
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whom he 1s condemning is not a household slave, but the servant of 
God; to God therefore he is responsible. 

T9 Sip xup(q. Dat. of reference: cf. vv. 5-8. “It is to his 
own master that he is responsible.’ He it is to whom he must show 
whether he has used or misused his freedom, whether he has had 
the strength to fulfil his work or whether he has failed.  süzre 
(xi. 11, 22) of moral failure; orhke (r Cor. xvi. 13; Phil. i. 27) of 
moral stability, In r Cor. x. 12 the two are contrasted, dore è 
Bora» ¿orávas BAeréro un néon. 

oraßhceraı 54: cf. Matt. xii. 25. In spite of your censoriousness 
he will be held straight, for the same Lord who called him on 
conditions of freedom to His kingdom is mighty to hold him 
upright Ps Lord will give grace and strength to those whom He 

as called. 


For ware (@ A BC D F G), which is an unusual word, later MSS. 
substituted 3uvarós (P, Bas. Chrys), or Suvards . . . tor» (TR with L 
and later MSS.). For ó K/pos (N A BC P, Sah. Boh., &c.) ó G«ós was in. 
troduced from ver. 3 (DEF G L, &c., Vulg., Orig.-lat. Bas. Chrys., &c.), 
perhaps because of the confusion with rẹ Kupiy above. 


5. The Apostle turns to another instance of similar scrupulous- 
ness,—the superstitious observance of days. In Galaua he has 
already had to rebuke this strongly; later he condemns the Colos- 
sians for the same reason. Gal. iv. 10, rr ‘ Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labour upon you in vain.’ CoL ii. 16, 17 
* Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day: which are 
a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ's, St. Paul 
does not in the Romans condemn any one for adherence to this 
practice, but simply considers the principles which underlie the 
question, as illustrating (hence yap) the general discussion of the 
chapter. The fundamental principle is that such things are in 
themselves indifferent, but that each person must be tully assured 
in his own conscience that he is doing right. 

Various commentators have discussed the relation of these direc- 
tions to Ecclesiastical ordinances, and have attempted to make 
a distinction between the Jewish rites which are condemned and 
Christian rites which are enjoined. (So Jerome, Contra Jovintan. 
ii. 16, quoted by Liddon ad loc.» non infer ieiunia el saturilalem 
aequalia mente dispensat; sed contra eos loquitur, qui in Christum 
credentes, adhuc tudaizabant.) No such distinction is possible. The 
Apostle is dealing with principles, not with special rites, and he 
lays down the principle that these things in themselves are indif- 
ferent; while the whole tenor of his argument is against scrupu- 
lousness in any form. So these same principles would apply 
equally to the scrupulous observance of Ecclesiastical rules, whether 
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as m some places of Sunday, or as in others of Saints’ days or 
Fast days. Such observances if undertaken in a scrupulous 
spirit are opposed to the very essence of Christian freedom. 
When once this principle has been grasped a loyal free adhesion 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and seasons, 
because they believed that their salvation depended on an exact 
adherence to formal ordinances. The Christian who has grasped 
the freedom of the Gospel recognizes the indifference in themselves 
of all such ordinances; but he voluntarily submits to the rules of 
his Church out of respect for its authority, and he recognizes the 
value of an external discipline. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
which representing an early system of Christian discipline, seem to 
recognize these principles, for they strongly condemn abstinence 
from food if influenced by any feeling of abhorrence from it, 
although not if undertaken for the purpose of discipline. 


Tisch. (ed. 8) reads here ds uà» yáp with N ACP, Vulg. Boh. (which he 
quotes incorrectly on the other side), Bas. Ambrstr. Jo.-Damasc. The «áp is 
omitted by Ne B D E F G, Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. Thdrt. TR. RV. and inserted 
between brackets by WH. ! Lachmann. The insertion is probably right; 
the balance of external evidence being in its favour, for B here is clearly 
Western in character. 


mpive, ‘estimates, ‘approves of’: Plat. Phil. p. 57 E is quoted. 
wapd, ‘passing by’ and so “in preference to.’ 

winpobopeicdn. The difference between the Christian and the 
Jew or the heathen, between the man whose rule is one of faith and 
the man subject to law, is, that while for the latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must follow, for the former the 
only laws are great and broad principles. He has the guidance of 
the Spirit; he must do what his »oús, his highest intellectual faculty, 
tells him to be right. On the word mdnpodopeicbw see on iv. 21 
and cf. Clem. Rom. xlii rAnpopopndévres Sia rnç dvaordeews, 

8. The reason for indifference in these matters is that both 
alike, both the man who has grasped the Christian principle and 
the man who is scrupulous, are aiming at the one essential thing, 
to render service to God, to live as men who are to give account 
to Him. 

ê $povür: ‘esteem,’ ‘ estimate,’ ‘ observe.’ Kupie, emphatic, is Dat. 
of reference as above, ver. 4. 

$ dodiwv...éó$ ph dodiwv: see ver. 3. Both alike make their 
mcal an occasion of solemn thanksgiving to God, and it is that 
which consecrates the feast. Is there any reference in eöxapıorei to 
the Christian evxapicria ? 


After Kupig $poret the TR. with later authorities (LP &c., Syrr., Bas. 
Chrys. Thdrt.) add «sal ô ud gpovaw rv )uépav Kupig où porel, a gloss 
which seemed necessary for completing the sentence on the analogy of the 
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last half of the verse. The addition of this clause caused the omission of 
wai before ó lodiww (TR. with some minuscules). That the words sai ó jd) 
dpovay were not parts of the original text omitted by homoeoteleuton is 
shown by the fact that many authorities which insert them still preserve the 
superfluous wal (Syrr., Bas. Chrys. Thdrt. and many minuscules). Various 
instances of homoeoteleuton occur, as might be expected, in these verses, but 
they are in all cases confined to a single or very slight authority. L omits sal 
Ó pù lada... «bx. TQ 0«9 : 66 omits juépar to Nudpar; messesssc. 3 omit 
todia to tobia. 


7-12. St. Paul proceeds to develop more fully, and as a general 
rule of life, the thought suggested in ver. 6. To God we are 
responsible whether we live or die; before His judgement-seat we 
shall appear; therefore we must live as men who are to give 
account of our lives to Him and not to one another. 

7. oödeis yàp ... dwo8mjoxne. In life and in death we are not 
isolated, or solitary, or responsible only to ourselves. It is not by 
our Own act we were created, nor is our death a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. 

8. r9 Kupig: ‘ but it is to Christ, as men living in Christ's sight 
and answerable to Him, that we must live; in Christ’s sight we 
shall die. Death does not free us from our obligations, whether we 
live or die we are the Lord's. Wetstein compares Pirgé A doth, iv. 
32 ‘Let not thine imagination assure thee that the grave is an 
asylum; for perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
born, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, and perforce 
thou art about to give account and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He.’ 


It may be noticed that in these verses St. Paul describes the Christian life 
from a point of view other than that which he had adopted in chap. viii. 
There it was the higher aspects of that life as lived in union with Christ, 
here it is the life lived as in His sight and responsible to Him. 


9. The reason for this relation of all men to Christ as servants 
to their master is that by His death and resurrection Christ has 
established His Divine Lordship over all alike, both dead and 
living. Responsibility to Him therefore no one can ever escape. 

eis rouro is explained by iva kupievor. 

drédave xai ¿[noev must refer to Christ's death and resurrection. 
t(noev cannot refer to the life of Christ on earth, (1) because of the 
order of words which St. Paul has purposely and deliberately 
varied from the order (apev xai aro0vjoropev OÍ the previous verses; 
(2) because the Lordship of Christ is in the theology of St. Paul 
always connected with His resurrection, not His life, which was 
a period of humiliation (Rom. viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11); (3) 
because of the tense; the aorist ¿(noe» could be used of a single 
definite act which was the beginning of a new life, it could not be 
used of the continuous life on earth. 

vexpúv xal Lovrev. The inversion of the usual order is owing to 
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the order of words in the previous part of the sentence, ame}. xai 
¿(no. For the xupiörns of Christ (iva xupueúcn) see Phil. ii. 9, 11. 

For Xpiorós the TR. with later MSS., Syrr., Iren.-lat. reads xal Xpuorós. 
äztdaver xai ((ncev, the older and most difficult reading (N A BC, Boh., Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. Chrys. 1/2) has been explained in various ways; by dr, xai 
dvtorn F G, Vulg. Orig. and other Fathers; by åxé0. xai ávtor. wal dvé(noev 
TR. with minusc. (perhaps conflate); by dx¿0. wai dvéar. xal ¿(noev, LP. 
&c., Harkl. and some Fathers: by é(go. wal ás(0. xai áveor, DE, Iren. 


10. St. Paul applies the argument pointedly to the questions he 
is discussing. We are responsible to Christ; we shall appear 
before Him: there is no place for uncharitable judgements or 
censorious exclusiveness between man and man. 

od Se Ti xpiveig refers to ó un dabiwv, Y xal au to ó doÓiov, 

wapaomosueda +Ó Biar roð Oe0. Cf. Acts xxvii. 24 Kaicapl 
oe dei rapaorivas. For Bnua, in the sense of a judge's official seat, 
see Matt, xxvii. 19; Jo. xix. 13, &c. God is here mentioned as 
Judge because (see ii. 16) He judges the world through Christ. 

n 2 Cor. v. 10 the expression is rots yap mavras ras pavepwOnvas dei 
dumpoadev rot Bruaros rov Xpiarov. It is quite impossible to follow 
Liddon in taking 6«ov of Christ in his Divine nature; that would 
be contrary to all Pauline usage: but it is important to notice how 
easily St. Paul passes from Xpiords to Ocós. The Father and the 
Son were in his mind so united in function that They may often 
be interchanged. God, or Christ, or God through Christ, will 
judge the world. Our life is in God, or in Christ, or with Christ 
in God. The union of man with God depends upon the intimate 
union of the Father and the Son. 


@eov must be accepted as against Xpiorov on decisive authority. The 
latter reading arose from a desire to assimilate the expression to 2 Cor. v. ro. 


Li. St. Paul supports his statement of the universal character of 
God's judgement by quoting Is. xlv. 23 (freely acc. to the LXX). 
In the O. T. the words describe the expectation of the universal 
character of Messianic rule, and the Apostle sees their complete 
fulfilment at the final judgement. 

dfopohoyhcera: t Oeo, ‘shall give praise to God,’ according to 
the usual LXX meaning; cf. xv. 9, which is quoted from Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. 

(Š tyd, Ady Kópeos is substituted for xar’ ¿uavrod Surde, cf. Num. xiv. 38 

&c. ; for waca yAwooa x.r.A. the LXX reads dpetra s. y. rdw Gedy. 


12. The conclusion is: it is to God and not to man that each of 
us has to give account. If Gee be read (see below), it may again 
be noted how easily St. Paul passes from Kúpios to Oeds (see on 
ver. 10 and cf. xiv. 3 with xv. 7). 


There are several minor variations of text. ob» is omitted by B DE GP 
and perhaps the Latin authorities, which read stague. For 5éc« of the TR. 
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WH. read dwo8hce with B D F G Chrys., the Latin authorities reading reddit 
ga Cyprian dabit). ré O«$ at the end of the sentence is omitted by BF G 

r. Aug. In all these cases B is noticeable as appearing with a group 
which is almost entirely Western in character. 


13. The Apostle now passes to another aspect of the question. 
He has laid down very clearly the rule that all such points are in 
themselves indifferent; he has rebuked censoriousness and shown 
that a man is responsible to God alone. Now he turns completely 
round and treats the question from the other side. All this is 
true, but higher than all is the rule of Christian charity, and this 
demands, above all, consideration for the feelings and consciences 
of others. 

Myxér. odv ... xpivaper marks the transition to the second ques- 
tion by summing up the first. 

xpivare: for the play on words cf. xii. 3, 14, xiii. r. ‘Do not 
therefore judge one another, but judge this for yourself, i.e. deter- 
mine this as your course of conduct”: cf. 3 Cor. ii. 1. 

TÒ ph tribévas ... Tó ¿sc ... oxdvSadoy. riders is suggested 
by the literal meaning of oxavdalov, a snare or stumbling-block 
which is laid in the path. St. Paul has probably derived the word 
axávbadoy and the whole thought of the passage from our Lord's 
words reported in Matt. xviii. 6f. See also his treatment of the 
same question in 1 Cor. viii. 9 f. 

mpboxoppa . . . f$ should perhaps be omitted with B, Arm. Pesh. As 

Weiss points out, the fact that fj is omitted in all authorities which omit sp. 

proves that the words cannot have been left out accidentally. swpógsxoyuyua 

would come in from I Cor. viii. g and ver. 20 below. 

14. In order to emphasize the real motive which should influ- 
ence Christians, namely, respect for the feelings of others, the 
indifference of all such things in themselves is emphatically stated. 

¿v Kupiw "Inooú. The natural meaning of these words is the 
same as that of ev Xp. (ix. 1); to St. Paul the indifference of all 
meats in themselves is a natural deduction from his faith and life 
in Christ. It may be doubted whether he is here referring expressly 
to the words of Christ (Mark vii. 15; Matt. xv. 11); when doing 
so his formula is mapéAcBov amó roù Kupiov. 

xowov. The technical term to express those customs and habits, 
which, although ‘common’ to the world, were forbidden to the 
pious Jew. Jos. Ani. XIII. i. I róv rowdy Biov mponpnuevovs: 
1 Macc. i. 47, 62; Acts x. I4 drs ovdérore ¿payov may xowó» xa 
dxáÜaprov. 

51 ¿auroú, ‘in itself,’ “in its own nature.’ 

That 84’ éavro? is the right reading is shown by (1) the authority of N BC 
also of 3 (Cod. Patiriensis, see Introduction, $ 7) supported by many later 

M5S., the Vulgate, and the two earliest commentators Orig.-lat. / Domine 


ergo lesu nihil commune per semetipsum, hoc est natura sus dicitur, and 
Chrys. rj ovoe pnoiv ovdev áxáÜaprov and (2) by the contrast with +$ 
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in danger of falling into the Judaizing course of interpreting the 
Messianic prophecies literally, and imagining the Messianic kingdom 
to be one of material plenty ’ (Iren. V. xxxiii. 3). 

These words are often quoted as condemning any form of 
scrupulousness concerning eating and drinking; but that is not 
St. Pauls idea. He means that “eating and drinking” are in 
themselves so unimportant that every scruple should be respected, 
and every form of food willingly given up. They are absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with * righteousness' and * peace' and 
‘joy.’ 

Sixatogdyy «.7.A. This passage describes man's life in the 
kingdom, and these words denote not the relation of the Christian 
to God, but his life in relation to others. ëas;ocúm therefore is not 
used in its technical sense of the relation between God and man, 
but means righteousness or just dealing; eipnvn is the state of peace 
with one another which should characterize Christians; xapd is the 
joy which comes from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
community; cf. Acts ii. 46 pereAduSavoy rpodns dv dyaMuides xol 
aceAörnri xapdias. 

18. The same statement is generalized. The man who, on the 
principle implied by these virtues (ev rovr@, not dv rovro), is Christ's 
servant, i.e. who serves Christ by being righteous and conciliatory 
and charitable towards others, not by harshly emphasizing his 
Christian freedom, is not only well-pleasing to God, but will gain 
the approval of men. 

Sdxipos Tots dvOpdmoig. The contrast to Rrargnueioón of ver. 16. 
Consideration for others is a mark of the Christian character which 
will recommend a man to his fellow-men. óxıuos, able to stand 
the test of inspection and criticism (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15). 

19. oikoBouüs: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 26 mávra mpós vixodoun» yırcade, 
1 Thess. v. 11 oikodopeire eis roy Eva, 

Sıdmoner (W A B F G L P 3) is really more expressive than the somewhat 
obvious correction 3Wwxouev (C D E, Latt.) D E F G add qvAd£euer after 
GAA 7Aous. 

20. xarddve . . . Epyow keeps up the metaphor suggested by 
oixodouns. ‘Build up, do not destroy, that Christian community 
which God has founded in Christ. Cf. 1 Cor. iii. g Ocov ydp daner 
auvepyol. O«oU yedpyiov, Beov oixoboun core. The words eipnm and 
oixodoun both point to the community rather than the individual 
Christian. 

Távra pèr kaÜapá: cf. 1 Cor. X. 23 mdvra €Ëeoru, add’ od wdyra 
Cupheper. srávra €ËÉeoru, add’ ov mayra oixodopel. 

¿Ma xaxóv: the subject to this must be supplied from sá»vra, It 
is a nice question to decide to whom these words refer. (1) Are 
they addressed to the strong, those who by eating are likely to give 
offence to others (so Va. Oltr., and the majority of commentaries)? 
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or (2) are they addressed to the weak, those who by eating what they 
think it wrong to eat injure their own consciences (so Gif. Mey.-W. 
and others)? In the former case 3:4 rporróuyaros (on the &á cf. ii. 
27, iv. 11) means ‘so as to cause offence, in the latter ‘so as to 
take offence’ (Tyndale, ‘who eateth with hurt of his conscience’). 
Perhaps the transition to ver. 21 is slightly better if we take (1). 

21. A thing in itself indifferent may be wrong if it injures the 
consciences of others; on the other hand, to give up what will injure 
others is a noble act. 

xaAór : cf. 1 Cor. vii. 1 and for the thought 1 Cor. viii. 13 Sórmep, 
ei Bpépa oxavdarife róv d8e)bdy pov, oU un báyo xpéa els róv alwva, iva 
py row adeAdov pov cxavdadicw, We know the situation implied 
in the Corinthian Epistle, and that it did not arise from the existence 
of a party who habitually abstained from flesh: St. Paul was 
merely taking the strongest instance he could think of. It is 
equally incorrect therefore to argue from this verse that there was 
a sect of vegetarians and total abstainers in Rome. St. Paul 
merely takes extreme forms of self-deprivation, which he uses as 
instances. ‘I would live like an Essene rather than do anything to 
offend my brother.’ 


The TR. adds after spogxórre: the gloss f$) oxavSaA((era: $ dodeves with B 
Western and Syrian authorities (N° BD E F G L P, &c., Vulg. Sah., Bas. 
Chrys.). They are omitted by NA C 2, Pesh. Boh., Orig. and Orig.-lat. This 
is a very clear instance of a Western reading in B ; cf. xi. 6. 


22. od wiorıw Ñv exes. Your faith is sufficient to see that all 
these things are a matter of indifference. Be content with that 
knowledge, it is a matter for your own conscience and God. Do 
not boast of it, or wound those not so strong as yourself. 


The preponderance of authorities (N A BC, Vulg. codd. Boh., Orig.-lat.) 
aH ee us to read fy ¿xes. The omission of fv (D E F G L P 3, Vulg 
. Syrr. Boh., Chrys, &c.) is a Western correction and an improvement. 


paxdptog xr... Blessed (see on iv. 6, 7) because of his strong 
faith is the man who can courageously do what his reason tells him 
that he may do without any doubt or misgiving — xpívev, to ‘judge 
censoriously so as to condemn,’ cf. ii r, 3, 29.  Souyá(e« ( 38, 
ii. 18) to * approve of after testing and examining.’ 

28. ó Se Siaxpivópevos: see on iv. 20. If a man doubts or 
hesitates and then eats, he is, by the very fact that he doubts, 
condemned for his weakness of faith. If his faith were strong he 
would have no doubt or hesitation. 

wav $e $ oóx ¿x miotews, åpapria doriv. sions is subjective, the 
strong conviction of what is right and of the principles of salvation. 
‘Weakly to comply with other persons’ customs without being 
convinced of their indifference is itself sin? This maxim (1) is not 
concerned with the usual conduct of unbelievers, (2) must not be 
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extended to cases different in character from those St. Paul is 
considering. It is not a general maxim concerning faith. 


This verse has had a very important part to play in controversy. How 
important may be seen from the use made of it in Augustine Contra Iulianum 
iv, one passage of which ($ 32) may be quoted: Ex guo colligitur, etiam 
ipsa bona opera faciunt infideles, non ipsorum esse, sed illius ques bene 
wtiter malis. Ipsorum autem esse peccata quibus et bona male faciunt; 
quia ea nom fideli, sed infideli, hoc est stulta et noxia faciunt voluntate: 
qualis voluntas, nullo Christiano dubitante, arbor est mala, quae facere non 
potest nisi fructus malos, id est, sola peccata. Omne enim, velis nelis, quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est. Since this time it has been used to support the 
two propositions that works done before justification are sin and consequently 
tbat the heathen are unable to do good works. Into the merits of tbese 
controversies it will be apart from our purpose to enter. It is sufficient to 
notice that this verse is in such & context completely misquoted. As Chry- 
sostom says, * When a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have been 
spoken by Paul of the object in hand, not of everything The words do 
not apply to those who are not Christians, nor to the works of those who 
are Christians done before they became such, but to the conduct of believing 
Christians; and faith is used somewhat in the way we should speak of 
a ‘good conscience’ ; * everything which is not done with a clear conscience 
is sin” So Aquinas, Summa i. 2, qu. xix, art. v. omne quod mom est ex fide 
peccatum est, id est, omne quod est contra conscientiam. 

On the doxology (xvi. 35-27), which in some MSS. finds a place here, see 
the Introduction, $ 8. 


XV. 1. The beginning of chap. xv is connected immediately 
with what precedes, and there is no break in the argument until 
ver. 13 is reached; but towards the close, especially in vv. 7-13, 
the language of the Apostle is more general. He passes from the 
special points at issue to the broad underlying principle of Christian 
unity, and especially to the relation of the two great sections of the 
Church—the Jewish and the Gentile Christians. 

ópeidopev $Z. Such weakness is, it is true, a sign of absence of 
faith, but we who are strong in faith ought to bear with scruples 
weak though they may be. of 8óvaro: not, as in 1 Cor. i. 26, the 
rich or the powerful, but as in 2 Cor. xii. ro, xiii. 9, of the morally 
strong. 

Baordlew: cf. Gal. vi. 2 dAAndw» rá Bapn Bacrd(ere. In classical 
Greek the ordinary word would be depew, but Bacrd(eu seems to 
have gradually come into use in the figurative sense. It is used of 
bearing the cross both literally (John xix. r7), and figuratively 
(Luke xiv. 27). We find it in later versions of the O. T. In Aq, 
Symm. and Theod. in Is. xl. rr, lxvi. 12; in the two latter in 
Is. lxiii. 9; in Matt. viii. 17 quoting Is. liii. 3: in none of these 
passages is the word used in the LXX. It became a favourite word 
in Christian literature, Ign. Ad Polyc. 1, Epist. ad Diog. $ 10 (quoted 
by Lft.). 

ph daurois dpéckew: cf. 1 Cor. x. 33 xaÜós xdyó wdyra acu 
dpéoxe, un (mov ró duavrou avudépor, where St. Paul is describing his 
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own conduct in very similar circumstances, He strikes at the root 
of Christian disunion, which is selfishness. 

2. eis rd áyaDór wpós oixodophy : cf. xiv. 16 ipa ró dyabd», 19 rá 
ris olkodouns ths els dÀÀAgAovs. The end or purpose of pleasing them 
must be the promotion of what is absolutely to their good, further 
defined by olxodoun, their edification. These words limit and 
explain what St. Paul means by ‘pleasing men. In Gal i. 10 
(cf. Eph. vi. 6; x Thess. ii. 4) he had condemned it. In 1 Cor. ix. 
20-23 he had made it a leading principle of his conduct. The rule 
is that we are to please men for their own good and not our own. 


The «áp after fxacros of the TR. should be omitted. For piv some 
authorities (F G P 3, Vulg., many Fathers) read ùpâv. 


9. xal yàp à Xpiords r.t.. The precept just laid down is 
enforced by the example of Christ (cf. xiv. 15). As Christ bore 
our reproaches, so must we bear those of others. 

«ados yéyparras. St. Paul, instead of continuing the sentence, 
changes the construction and inserts a verse of the O. T. (Ps. 
lxviii (Ixix). 10, quoted exactly according to the LXX], which he 
puts into the mouth of Christ. For the construction cf. ix. 7. 

The Psalm quoted describes the sufferings at the hands of the 
ungodly of the typically righteous man, and passages taken from it 
are often in the N. T. referred to our Lord, to whom they would 
apply as being emphatically ‘the just one.’ Ver. 4 is quoted 
John xv. 25, ver. ga in John ii. 17, ver. g b in Rom. xv. 3, ver. 12 
in Matt. xxvii. 27-30, ver. 21 in Matt. xxvii. 34, and John xix. 29, 
ver. 22 f. in Rom. xi. 9, ver. 25a in Acts i. 20. (See Liddon, 
ad loc.) 

of öyeidiopoi x.7.A. In the original the righteous man is repre- 
sented as addressing God and saying that the reproaches against 
God he has to bear. St. Paul transfers the words to Christ, who is 
represented as addressing a man. Christ declares that in suffering 
it was the reproaches or sufferings of others that He bore. 

4. The quotation is justified by the enduring value of the O. T. 

wpoeypd$n, ‘were written before, in contrast with ruerepa» : 
cf. Eph. iii. 3; Jude 4, but with a reminiscence of the technical 
meaning of ypddew for what is written as Scripture. 

SiSacxadtay, ‘instruction’: cf. 2 Tim. iii. 16 saca ypady 6«ó- 
wwevoros Kai aeos mpós Sidacxadiay. 

Tv Anida: the specifically Christian feeling of hope. It is the 
supreme confidence which arises from trust in Christ tbat in no cir- 
cumstances will the Christian be ashamed of that wherein he trusteth 
(Phil. i. 20); a confidence which tribulation only strengthens, for 
it makes more certain his power of endurance and his experience 
of consolation. On the relation of patience to hope cf. v. 3 and 
1 Thess. i. 3. 
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This passage, and that quoted above from 2 Tim. iii. 16, lay 
down very clearly the belief in the abiding value of the O.T. 
which underlies St. Paul's use of it. But while emphasizing its 
value they also limit it. The Scriptures are to be read for our 
moral instruction, ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness’; for the perfection of the Christian character, 
‘that the man of God may be complete, furnished unto every good 
work’; and because they establish the Christian hope which is in 
Christ. Two points then St. Paul teaches, the permanent value of 
the great moral and spiritual truths of the O. T., and the witness 
of the O. T. to Christ. His words cannot be quoted to prove more 
than this. 


There are in this verse a few idiosyncrasies of B which may be noted bu: 
need not be accepted; ¿ypágn (with Vulg. Orig.-lat.) for upoeypápa ; 
wávra before els rù» Au. (with P); ras wapaxAjoews repeated after Exwper 
(with Clem.-Al.). The TR. with N° A L P 3, &c. substitutes mpoeypág for 
dypápr in the second place, and with Cœ! D EF GP, &c., Vulg. Boh. Harel. 
omits the second did, 


6. After the digression of ver. 4 the Apostle returns to the sub- 
ject of vv. 1-3, and sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity 
of the community. 

é 82 Oeds Tis Swoporiis xal ris wapaxdhoews: Cf. ó Oeds ris elpñvas 
(ver. 33; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. xiii. so), ris éAwidos 
(ver. N 3), mdons wapaxÀñcees (2 Cor. i. 3), waons xäpıros (r Pet 
v. IO). 

TÓ abri $poveiv: cf. Phil. ii. 2-5 wAnpúcaré pov rj» xapáv, iva rà 
aùrò $povire . . . rovro Ppoveire dv Univ $ xai dv Xp. `I. 

cata Xpioróv 'Inooúv: cf 2 Cor. xi. 17 $ hadó, od xarà Küpwe 
Aa: Col. ii. 8 où xarà Xp.: Eph. iv. 24 rév xawd» dvÜpeso» rór 
xara Beöv «rıodevra (Rom. viii. 27, which is generally quoted, is not 
in point). These examples seem to show that the expression must 
mean “in accordance with the character or example of Christ.” 


den for oip, a later form, cf. a Thess. iii. 16; a Tim, i. 16, 18; ii. 35; 
Eph. i. 17 (but with variant 34 in the last two cases). Xp. 'Ino. (B D E G L, 
&c., Boh. Chrys.), not "Ino. Xp. NA C F P 3 Vulg., Orig.-lat. Theodrt. 


6. Unity and harmony of worship will be the result of unity 
of life. 

dpo8upaddy, ‘with unity of mind.” A common word in the Acts 
(i. 14, &c.). 

röv Gedy xai warépa ToU Kupiou "jur "Incoü Xpsorod. This expres- 
sion occurs also in 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; r Pet. i. 3. In 
Col. i. 3, which is also quoted, the correct reading is rẹ @e@& marp 
tov Kupiov uà» 'I. X. Two translations are possible: (r) ‘God even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Mey.-W. Gif. Lid., Lips.). 
In favour of this it is pointed out that while warnp expects some 
correlative word, Oeds is naturally absolute; and that ó Geds eal 
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carry out the promises implied in that covenant the seal of which 
was circumcision; so 2 Cor. iii. 6 @axdyoue rawns &adnıns. In the 
Ep. to the Galatians (iv. 4, 5) St, Paul had said that Christ was 
“born of a woman, born under the law, that He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons. On the Promise and Circumcision see Gen. xii. 1-3, xvii. 
1-14. 

The privileges of the Jews which St. Paul dwells on are as fol- 
lows: (1) Christ has Himself fulfilled the condition of being circum- 
cised: the circumcised therefore must not be condemned. (2) The 
primary object of this was to fulfil the promises made to the Jews 

cf. Rom. ii. g, ro). (3) It was only as a secondary result of this 
essiahship that the Gentiles glorified God. (4) While the bless- 
ing came to the Jews úrép dAnOeias to preserve God's consistency, it 
came to the Gentiles úrép éAéovs for God's loving-kindness. 
yeyevio0as, which should be read with NA EL P 3 (yeyenvrode) ; it was 
altered into the more usual aorist yerdodaı (B C D F G), perhaps because it 
was supposed to be co-ordinated with 3ofácas. 

rag ¿wayyeX(as rv mardpwr : cf. ix. 4, 5. 

9. rd Se dm... S0fdoar. Two constructions are possible for 
these words: (1) they may be taken as directly subordinate to Aéyw 
yáp (Weiss, Oltr. Go.). The only object in this construction would 
be to contrast ümep éAéovs with ümep aAndeias. But the real antithesis 
of the passage is between BeBaivoas ras érayyeMas and rà ¿Ovn Sofá- 
oa: and hence (2) rà de... £055 ... dofáras should be taken as 
subordinate to eis rd and co-ordinate with 8e8aóca (Gif. Mey. 
Lid, Va.). With this construction the point of the passage 
becomes much greater, the call of the Gentiles is shown to be (as 
it certainly was), equally with the fulfilment of the promise to the 
Jews, dependent on the covenant made with Abraham (iv. 11, 12, 
16, 17). 

Ald yéyparrras. The Apostle proceeds, as so often in the 
Epistle, to support his thesis by a series of passages quoted from 
the O. T. 

Š à roúro x.T.A.: taken almost exactly from the LXX of Ps. xvii 
(xvii) 50. In the original David, as the author of the Psalm, is 
celebrating a victory over the surrounding nations: in the Messianic 
application Christ is represented as declaring thàt among the 
Gentiles, i. e. in the midst of, and therefore together with them, He 
will praise God. e£onoAoynaopaı, ‘I will praise thee’: cf. xiv. r1. 

10. EddpdvOnre x.r.À. : from the LXX of Deut. xxxii. 43. The 
Hebrew, translated literally, appears to mean, * Rejoice, O ye nations, 
His people” Moses is represented as calling on the nations to 
rejoice over the salvation of Israel. St. Paul takes the words as 
interpreted by the LXX to imply that the Gentiles and chosen 
people shall unite in the praise of God. 
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dealing with certain special circumstances which have arisen in the 
Church of Rome, and that the weak and the strong represent two 
parties in that Church. 

1. The oldest explanation appears to be that which sees in these 
disputes a repetition of those which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church, as to the same or some similar form of Judaizing practices 
(Orig. Chrys. Aug. Neander, &c.). In favour of this may be 
quoted the earlier portion of the fifteenth chapter, where there is 
clearly a reference to the distinction between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. But against this opinion it is pointed out that such 
Jewish objections to ‘things offered to idols,’ or to meats killed in 
any incorrect manner, or to swine’s flesh, have nothing to do with 
the typical instances quoted, the abstinence altogether from flesh 
meat and from wine (vv. 2, 21). 

2. A second suggestion (Eichhorn) is that which sees in these 
Roman ascetics the influence of the Pythagorean and other heathen 
sects which practised and taught abstinence from meat and wine 
and other forms of self-discipline. But these again will not satisfy 
all the circumstances. These Roman Christians were, it is said, in 
the habit of observing scrupulously certain days: and this custom 
did not, as far as we know, prevail among any heathen sect. 

3. Baur sees here Ebionite Christians of the character repre- 
sented by the Clementine literature, and in accordance with his 
general theory he regards them as representing the majority of 
the Roman Church. That this last addition to the theory is tenable 
seems impossible. So far as there is any definiteness in St. Paul’s 
language he clearly represents the ‘strong’ as directing the policy 
of the community. They are told to receive ‘him that is weak in 
faith’; they seem to have the power to admit him or reject him. 
All that he on his side can do is to indulge in excessive criticism. 
Nor is the first part of the theory really more satisfactory. Of 
the later Ebionites we have very considerable knowledge derived 
from the Clementine literature and from Epiphanius (Haer. xxx), 
but it is an anachronism to discover these developments in a period 
nearly two centuries earlier, Nor again is it conceivable that 
St. Paul would have treated a developed Judaism in the lenient 
manner in which he writes in this chapter. 

4. Less objection perhaps applies to the modification of this 
theory, which sees in these sectaries some of the Essene influence 
which probably prevailed everywhere throughout the Jewish world 
(Ritschl, Mey.-W. Lid. Lft. Gif. Okr.) This view fulfils the 
three conditions of the case. The Essenes were Jewish, they were 
ascetic, and they observed certain days. If the theory is put in the 
form not that Essenism existed as a sect in Rome, which is highly 
improbable, but that there was Essene influence in the Jewish com- 
munity there, it is possible. Yet if any one compares St. Paul's 
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language in other Epistles with that which he uses here, he will 
find it difficult to believe that the Apostle would recommend 
compliance with customs which arose, not from weak-minded 
ecrupulousness, but from a completely inadequate theory of religion 
Jnd life. Hort (Rom. and Eph., p. 27 f.) writes: ‘The true origin 
of these abstinences must remain somewhat uncertain: but much 
the most probable suggestion is that they come from an Essene 
element in the Roman Church, such as afterwards affected the 
Colossian Church.’ But later he modified his opinion (Judaistic 
Christianity, p. 128): ‘There is no tangible evidence for Essenism 
out of Palestine.’ 

All these theories have this in common, that they suppose St. Paul 
to be dealing with a definite sect or body in the Roman Church. 
But as our examination of the Epistle has proceeded, it has become 
more and more clear that there is little or no special reference in 
the arguments. Both in the controversial portion and in the 
admonitory portion, we find constant reminiscences of earlier 
situations, but always with the sting of controversy gone. St. Paul 
writes throughout with the remembrance of his own former expe- 
rience, and not with a view to special difficulties in the Roman 
community. He writes on all these vexed questions, not because 
they have arisen there, but because they may arise. The Church 
of Rome consists, as he knows, of both Jewish and heathen 
Christians. These discordant elements may, he fears, unless wise 
counsels prevail produce the same dissensions as have occurred 
in Galatia or Corinth. 

Hort (Judasstic Christianity, p. 126) recognizes this feature in 
the doctrinal portion of the Epistle: ‘It is a remarkable fact,’ he 
writes, ‘respecting this Epistle to the Romans . . . that while it 
discusses the question of the Law with great emphasis and fulness, 
it does so without the slightest sign that there is a reference to 
a controversy then actually existing in the Roman Church. Unfor- 
tunately he has not applied the same theory to this practical 
portion of the Epistle: if he had done so it would have presen:ed 
just the solution required by all that he notices. “ There is no 
reference,’ he writes, ‘to a burning controversy.’ ‘The matter is 
dealt with simply as one of individual conscience. He contrasts 
the tone with that of the Epistle to the Colossians. All these 
features find their best explanation in a theory which supposes 
that St. Paul's object in this portion of the Epistle, is the same 
as that which has been suggested in the doctrinal portion. 

1f this theory be correct, then our interpretation of the passage 
is somewhat different from that which has usually been accepted, 
and is, we venture to think, more natural. When St. Paul says in 
ver. 2 'the weak man eateth vegetables, he does not mean that 
there is a special sect of vegetarians in Rome; but he takes 
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a typical instance of excessive scrupulousness, When again he 
says ‘one man considers one day better than another,’ he does not 
mean that this sect of vegetarians were also strict sabbatarians, but 
that the same scrupulousness may prevail in other matters. When 
he speaks of ó $pové» rij» Quépay, ó pì écÓie» he is not thinking 
of any special body of people but rather of special types. When 
again in ver. 21 he says: ‘It is good not to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, or do anything in which thy brother is offended,’ he does 
not mean that these vegetarians and sabbatarians are also total 
abstainers; he merely means ‘even the most extreme act of self- 
denial is better than injuring the conscience of a brother.” He had 
spoken very similarly in writing to the Corinthians: ‘ Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more, that I make not my brother to stumble’ ( Cor. viii. 13). It 
is not considered necessary to argue from these words that absti- 
nence from flesh was one of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
sectaries; nor is it necessary to argue in a similar manner here. 

St. Paul is arguing then, as always in the Epistle, from past 
experience. Again and again difficulties had arisen owing to 
different forms of scrupulousness. ‘There had been the difficulties 
which had produced the Apostolic decree ; there were the difficulties 
in Galatia, ‘Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years’; 
there were the difficulties at Corinth. Probably he had already in 
his experience come across instances of the various ascetic tenden- 
cies which are referred to in the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles. 
We have evidence both in Jewish and in heathen writers of the 
wide extent to which such practices prevailed. In an age when 
there is much religious feeling there will always be such ideas. 
The ferment which the spread of Christianity aroused would create 
them. Hence just as the difficulties which he had experienced 
with regard to Judaism and the law made St. Paul work out and 
systematize his theory of the relation of Christianity to personal 
righteousness, so here he is working out the proper attitude of the 
Christian towards over-scrupulousness and over-conscientiousness. 
He is not dealing with the question controversially, but examining 
it from all sides. 

And he lays down certain great principles. There is, first of all, 
the fundamental fact, that all these scruples are in matters quite 
indifferent in themselves. Man is justified by ‘faith’; that is 
sufficient. But then all have not strong, clear-sighted faith: they 
do not really think such actions indifferent, and if they act 
against their conscience their conscience is injured. Each man 
must act as he would do with the full consciousness that he is to 
appear before God's judgement-seat. But there is another side 
to the question. By indifference to external observances we may 
injure another man’s conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly 
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indifferent whether we conform to such an observance or not. Then 
we must conform for the sake of our weak brother. We are the 
strong. We are conscious of our strength. Therefore we must 
yield to others: not perhaps always, not in all circumstances, but 
certainly in many cases. Above all, the salvation of the individual 
soul and the peace and unity of the community must be preserved. 
Both alike, weak and strong, must lay aside differences on such 
unimportant matters for the sake of that church for which Christ 
died. 


APOLOGY FOR ADMONITIONS. 


XV. 14-21. These admonitions of mine do not imply that 
I am unacquainted with your goodness and deep spiritual 
knowledge. In writing to you thus boldly I am only 
fulfilling my duty as Apostle to the Gentiles; the priest 
who stands before the altar and presents to God the Gentile 
Churches (vv. 14-17). | 

And this is the ground of my boldness. For I can boast 
of my spiritual labours and gifts, and of my wide activity in 
preaching the Gospel, and that, not where others had done so 
before me, but where Christ was not yet named (vv. 18-21). 


14. The substance of the Epistle is now finished, and there only 
remain the concluding sections of greeting and encouragement. 
St. Paul begins as in i. 8 with a reference to the good report of the 
church. This he does as a courteous apology for the warmth of 
feeling he has exhibited, especially in the last section; but a com- 
parison with the Galatian letter, where there is an absence of any 
such compliment, shows that St Paul's words must be taken to 
have a very real and definite meaning. 

wéweaopa: 84: cf. viii 38, * Though I have spoken so strongly it 
does not mean that I am not aware of the spiritual earnestness of 
your church.” 

nai aitis dy& mepi Ópàv, Órt kai adroi: notice the emphasis gained 
by the position of the words. ‘And not I inquire of others to know, 
but J myself, that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you.’ Chrys. 

pecroc: cf. Rom. i. 29, where also it is combined with rerAnpe- 
pivot. 

dons yvócews: “our Christian knowledge in its entirety.’ Cf. 
1 Cor. xiii. 3 xa) day fyw mpopnreiav xai cido rá uvornpia sávra xal 
sacar THY yrëou, Kai ¿dy (yo maca» Thy wicTw K.r.À. yracıs is used for 
the true knowledge which consists in a deep and comprehensive 
grasp of the real principles of Christianity. 
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ris is read by W BP, Clem.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc. It is omitted by 
A C D EF G L, &c., Chrys. Theodrt. 


&yaduadıms: cf. 2 Thess. i. 11; Gal v. 33; Eph. v. 9; used 
only in the LXX, the N. T. and writings derived from them. 
Generally it means *goodness' or *uprightness' in contrast with 
xaxía, as in Ps. li. (lii) 6 Tmyámncas raria» vmip dyaÜecorg»: defined 
more accurately the idea seems to be that derived from dyabós ol 
active beneficence and goodness of heart. Here it is combined 
with yvöoıs, because the two words represent exactly the qualities 
which are demanded by the discussion in chap. xiv. St. Paul 
demands on the one side a complete grasp of the Christian faith 
as a whole, and on the other *goodness of heart, which may 
prevent a man from injuring the spiritual life of his brother Christians 
by disregarding their consciences. Both these were, St. Paul is 
fully assured, realized in the Roman community. 


Forms in -aden are almost all late and mostly confined to Hellenistic 


writers. In the N.T. we have ¿Aenuoovrn, daxnpoovro, dywotrn, lepecórs, 
peyalooden : see Winer, $ xvi. 3 B (p. 118, ed. Moulton). 


Burduevor xai GÀ] Aous voußereiv. Is it laying too much stress on 
the language of compliment to suggest that these words give a hint 
of St. Paul's aim in this Epistle? He has grasped clearly the 
importance of the central position of the Roman Church and its 
moral qualities, and he realizes the power that it will be for the 
instruction of others in the faith. Hence it is to them above all 
that he writes, not because of their defects but of their merits. 


It is difficult to believe that any reader will find an inconsistency between 
this verse and i. I1 or the exhortations of chap. xiv, whatever view he may 
hold concerning St. Paul's general attitude towards the Roman Church. It 
would be perfectly natural in any case that, after rebuking them on certain 
points on which he felt they needed correction, he should ACER to com- 
pliment them for the true knowledge and goodness which their spiritual 
condition exhibited. He could do so because it would imply a true estimate 
of the state of the Church, and it would prevent any offence being taken at 
his freedom of speech. But if the view suggested on chap. xiv. and throughout 
the Epistle be correct, and tbese special admonitions arise rather from the 
condition of the Gentile churches as a whole, the words gain even more 
point “I am not finding fault with you, I am warning you of dangers 
you may incur, and I warn you especially owing to your prominent and 
important position.’ 


15. roApnpdrepov. The boldness of which St. Paul accuses 
himself is not in sentiment, but in manner. It was amd pepovs, “in 
part of the Epistle’; vi. 12 ff, 19; vii. 9; xi. 17 ff.; xii 3; 
xiii. 3 ff., 13 ff., xiv.; xv. 1, have been suggested as instances. 

¿ravapuurioxov. Wetstein quotes éxaoro» Univ, xaimep axp Bos 
siSora, óuws dmavanymoas Buúdoua: Demosthenes, Phil. 74, 7 The 
ewi seems to soften the expression ‘suggesting to your memory. 
St. Paul is not teaching any new thing, or saying anything which 
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a properly instructed Christian would not know, but putting more 
clearly and definitely the recognized principles and commands of 
the Gospel. 

Sa mir xápw Thv Sodetoáv po. On St. Paul's Apostolic grace 
cf. i. 5 9 of ¿AdBoper xdpu xai amooroAnv: Xii. 3 Aéyo yàp dd rìs 
xapıros ris Boßelons pos. 

It is probably preferable to read roAunporépers (A B, WH.) for reAunpó- 
repo». e TR. adds dde\ gol after ¿ypaya bjur against the best authorities 
(N A BC, Boh., Orig. Aug. Chrys.) ; the position of the word varies even in 
MSS. in which it does occur. #6 is a correction of the TR. for dwé (N B F 
Jo.-Damasc.). 

16. heroupyóv seems to be used definitely and technically as in 
the LXX of a priest. See esp. 3 Esdras xx. 36 (Neh. x. 37) roi 
lepevoı rois Aeroupyovow dv oixe OcoU uà». So in Heb. viii. 2 of our 
Lord, who is dpxieprús and r&v dylwv Acırovpyös : see the note on i. q. 
Generally in the LXX the word seems used of the Levites as 
opposed to the priests as in 2 Esdras xx. 39 (Neh. x. 40) «al oi 
lepeis xal of Acıroupyoi, but there is no such idea here. 

lepovpyoüvra, ‘ being the sacrificing priest of the Gospel of God.’ 
St. Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the 
offering which he makes is the Gentile Church. 

le eiv means (1) to ‘ perform a sacred function,’ hence (3) especiall 
to —— and a — means ‘the slain Gains ; and thea 
(3) to be a priest, to be one who performs sacred functions, Its con- 
struction is two-fold : (1) it may take the accusative of the thing sacrificed ; 
so Bas. in Ps. ¿xw xal lepovpynoe co T)» ris alvécews Ovciay; or (2) 
lepovp'y&iv rı may be put for lepovpyór rıwos elvas (Galen, de Theriaca vory- 
pico lepovpyóv), so 4 Macc. vii. 8 (v. 1.) rots lepovpyovyras rdv vópov: Greg. 
Naz. lepovpyeiv owrnpiay rivós (see Fri. ad loc. from whom this note is taken). 
$ "poc$opá. With this use of sacrificial language, cf. xii. 1, 2. 

The sacrifices offered by the priest of the New Covenant were not 
the dumb animals as the old law commanded, but human beings, 
the great body of the Gentile Churches. Unlike the old sacrifices 
which were no longer pleasing to the Lord, these were acceptable 
(einpdoderros, ı Pet. ii. 5). Those were animals without spot or 
blemish; these are made a pure and acceptable offering by the 
Holy Spirit which dwells in them (cf. viii. g, 11). 

For the construction of rporgopa cf. Heb. x. 10 r. rov céparos "I. Xp. 

17. &xw oóv thy xaúxnow. The rj» should be omitted (see below). 
“I have therefore my proper pride, and a feeling of confidence in 
my position, which arises from the fact that 1 am a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God.’ St. Paul is defending 
his assumption of authority, and he does so on two grounds: 
(1) His Apostolic mission, &à rj» xápw rù» d0bcicay por, as proved 
by his successful labours (vv. 18-20); (2) the sphere of his 
labours, the Gentile world, more especially that portion of it in 
which the Gospel had not been officially preached. The emphasis 
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inhabiting it, he would have been told that it was ‘Illyria.’ The 
term therefore is the one which would naturally occur to him as 
fitted to express the limits of his journeys to the West (Strabo vii. 
7. 4) 


The word Illyria might apparently be used at this period in two senses. 
a) As the designation of a Roman province it might be used for what was 
otherwise called Dalmatia, the province on the Adriatic sea-coast north 
of Macedonia and west of Thrace. (3) Ethnically it would mean the 
country inhabited by Illyrians, a portion of which was included in the Roman 

vince of Macedonia. In this sense it is used in Appian, /llyrice 1, 7; 
Tos. Bell. lud. 11. xvi. 4; and the passage of Strabo quoted above. 


werinpwrdvaı TÒ edayydhov ToU Xpwrroü : cf. Col. i. 25 $ç éyeróus» 
¿yo Sudxovos xarà ry» olkovopiav rov O«oU rr)» Sofricd» pos els Unas, mÀn- 
péras tov Aóyor roo Geov. In both passages the meaning is to ‘fulfil,’ 
‘carry out completely, and so in the AV. ‘to fully preach,’ In 
what sense St. Paul could say that he had done this, see below. 

20. otrw $e $ikorınoipevor &.r.A. introduces a limitation of the 
statement of the previous verses. Within that area there had been 
places where he had not been eager to preach, since he cared only 
to spread the Gospel, not to compete with others. ovre is ex- 
plained by what follows. ¿:Aoriuovuevo» (1 Thess. iv. 11; 3 Cor. 
v. 9) means to ‘strive eagerly,’ having lost apparently in late Greek 
its primary idea of emulation. See Field, O/rum Noro. iii. p. 100, 
who quotes Polyb. i. 83; Diod. Sic. xii. 46; xvi. 49; Plut. Vi 
Caes. liv. 

évopácÓn: ‘so named as to be worshipped.’ Cf. 2 Tim. it. 19; 
Isa. xxvi. 13; Amos vi. Io. 

&AAórpioy Oeuéhiov. For ddddrpiow cf. 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. St. Paul 
describes his work (r Cor. iii. 10) as laying a ‘foundation stone’: 
os copies apxırerrav Oeuédiov ¿Ónxa` aÀÀós de emowrodonei: and so 
generally the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. ii. 20). 

21. GANA xafós yéypartas. St. Paul describes the aim of his 
mission (the limitations of which he has just mentioned) in words 
chosen from the O. T. The quotation which follows is taken 
verbally from the LXX of Isa. lii. 15, which differs but not es- 
sentially from the Hebrew. The Prophet describes the astonish- 
ment of the nations and kings at the suffering of the servant of 
Jehovah. ‘That which hath not been told them they shall see.’ 
The LXX translates this ‘those to whom it was not told shall see,’ 
and St. Paul taking these words applies them (quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the original) to the extension of the knowledge 
of the true Servant of Jehovah to places where his name has not 
been mentioned. 


Veises 19-21, or rather a portion of them (Gore pe . . . dAAd), are still 
objected to by commentators (as by Lipsius) who recognize the futility of 
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the objections to the chapter as a whole. In a former case (xi. 8-10) the 
clumsiness of an excision suggested by Lipsius was noticed and here he has 
not been any happier. He omits ver. 20, but keeps the quotation in ver. 21, 
yet this quotation is clearly suggested by the preceding words oby Sov 
dwoyácón Xporés. It would be strange if an interpolator were to make the 
sequence of thought more coherent. 

e general objections to the passage seem to be— 

(1) It is argued that St. Paul had never preached in Jerusalem, nor would 
have been likely to mention that place as the starting-point of his mission ; 
that these words therefore are a ‘concession made to the Jewish Chris 
tians,’ and hence that the chapter is a result of the same conciliation ten- 
dency which produced the Acts. Most readers would probably be satisfied 
with being reminded that according to the Acts St. Paul had preached in 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 28, 29). But it may be also pointed out that St. Paul 
ts merely using the expression geographically to define out the limits within 
which he had preached the Gospel; while he elsewhere (Rom. xi. 26) speaks 
of Sion as the centre from which the Gospel has gone forth. 

(2) It is asserted that St. Paul had never preached in Illyricum. There 
is some inconsistency in first objecting to the language of this passage 
because it agrees with that of the Acts, and then criticizing it because it 
contains some statement not supported by the same book. But the re- 
ference to Illyricum has been explained above. The passages of the Acts 
quoted clearly leave room for St. Paul having preached in districts inhabited 
by Illyrians. He would have done so if he had gone along the tian 
way. But the words do not necessarily mean that he had been in Illyria, 
and it is quite possible to explain them in the sense that he had preached 
as far as that province and no further. In no case do they contain any 
statement inconsistent with the genuineness of the passage. 

(3) It is objected that St. Paul could in no sense use such a phrase as 
sesAnpoxéra: TÒ evayyeAıov. But by this expression he does not mean that 
he had preached in every town or village, but only that everywhere there were 
centres from which Christianity could spread. His conception of the duties 
of an Apostle was that he should found churches and leave to others to 
build on the foundation thus laid (1 Cor. iii. 7, 10). As a matter of fact 
within the limits laid down Christianity had been very widely preached. 
There were churches throughout all Cilicia (Acts xv. 41), Galatia, and 
Phrygia (Gal. i. 1; Acts xviii. 23). The three years’ residence in Ephesus 
implied that that city was the centre of missionary activity extending through- 
out all the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10) even to places not visited by 
St. Paul himself (Col. ii. 1). Thessalonica was early a centre of Christian 
propaganda (1 Thess. i. 7, 8; iv. 10), and later St. Paul again spent some 
time there (Acts xx. 2). The Second Epistle to the Corinthians contains in 
the greeting the words civ rois dyíois wâc: Tois ovow dv BAy rp 'Axaíg, 
showing that the long residence at Corinth had again produced a wide 
extension of the Gospel. As far as the Adriatic coast St. Paul might well 
have considered that he bad fu!filled his mission of preaching the Gospel, 
and the great Egnatian road be had followed would lead him straight to 
Rome. 

(4) A difficulty is found in the words “that I may not build on another 
mans foundation.” It is said that St. Paul has just expressed his desire to 
go to Rome, that in fact he expresses this desire constantly (i. 5, 13; xii. 3; 
xv. 15), butthat here he states that he does not wish to build on another man's 
foundation ; how then it is asked could he wish to go to Rome where there 
was already a church? But there is no evidence that Christianity had been 
officially or systematically preached there ‚Acts xxviii. 22), and only a small 
community was in existence, which had grown up chiefly as composed of 
settlers from other places. Moreover, St. Paul specially says that it is for 
the sake of mutual grace and encouragement that he wishes to go there; he 
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implies that he does not wish to stay long, but desires to press on further 
westward (ver. 24). 


THB APOSTLE'S PLANS. 


XV. 22-33. 7 have been these many times hindered from 
coming to you, although I have long eagerly desired it. Now 
J hope I may accomplish my wish in the course of a journey 
to Spain. But not immediately. I must first take to Feru- 
salem the contributions sent thither by Macedonia and 
Achaia—a generous gift, and yet but a just recompense for 
the spiritual blessings the Gentile Churches have received 
from the Jews. When this mission ts accomplished I hope 
Í may come to you on my way to Spain (vv. 22-29). 

Meantime I earnestly ask your prayers for my own 
personal safety and that the gifts I bear may be received by 
the Church. I shall then, if God will, come to you with 
a light heart, and be refreshed by your company. May the 
God of peace make His peace to light upon you (vv. 30-33). 


22. 519 xal. The reason why St. Paul had been so far prevented 
from coming to Rome was not the fear that he might build on 
another man’s foundation, but the necessity of preaching Christ in 
the districts through which he had been travelling; now there was 
no region untouched by his apostolic labours, no further place for 
action in those districts. evexorróun»: Gal v. 7; 1 Th. ii. 18; 
I Pet. iii. 7. 

ta xod, ‘these many times,’ i.e. all the times when I thought 
of doing so, or had an opportunity, as in the RV.; not, as most 
commentators, ‘for the most part’ (Vulg. plerumque). woddaus, 
which is read by Lips. with BDEFG, is another instance of 
Western influence in B. 

23. vuvi Se pyrén rómov Exwv, ‘seeing that I have no longer 
opportunity for work in these regions.’ róro», as in xii. 19, q.v.; 
Eph. iv. 27; Heb. xii. 17, ‘opportunity,’ ‘scope for action.’ «Ainast, 
‘tracts’ or ‘ regions’ (2 Cor. xi. 10; Gal.i. 21; often in Polybius). 

emımodiav does not occur elsewhere; but éreroóei» (Rom. i. 11; 
3 Cor. v. 2; ix. 14; Phil. i. 8; ii. 26; r Th. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 
James iv. g; 1 Pet. ii. 2) and éniróónows (2 Cor. vii. 7, 11) are not 
uncommon, On its signification, ‘a longing desire,’ see on i. 11. 

ikavov: a very favourite word in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 23; 
xviii. 18, £c.). ‘It is likely enough that St. Paul's special interest 
in the Christian community at Rome, though hardly perhaps his 


e. 
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knowledge of it, dates from his acquaintance with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth. This was somewhere about six years before 
the writing of the Epistle to the Romans, and that interval would 
perhaps suffice to justify his language about having desired to visit 
them dwd ixavé» éréy (a rather vague phrase, but not so strong as 
the dwd sold ¿rëv, which was easily substituted for it)’ Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 11. 


For ¿imrodiay 52 (xem Western authorities (D F G) read fy, an attempt 

to correct the grammar of the sentence. lxavó», read by BC 37. 59. 71, 

Jo.-Damasc., is probably right for roAAw», which is supported by all other 

authorities and is read by R.V. 

24. In this verse the words Aevoopas wpös vnas, which are inserted 
by the TR. after Zwaviav, must be omitted on conclusive manuscript 
evidence, while yáp must as certainly be inserted after édmi(o. 
These changes make the sentence an anacolouthon, almost exactly 
resembling that in v. 12 ff., and arising from very much the same 
causes. St. Paul does not finish the sentence because he feels that 
he must explain what is the connexion between his visit to Spain 
and his desire to visit Rome, so he begins the parenthesis dAni{e yáp. 
Then he feels he must explain the reason why he does not start at 
once; he mentions his contemplated visit to Jerusalem and the 
purpose of it. This leads him so far away from the original 
sentence that he is not able to complete it; but in ver. 38 he 
resumes the main argument, and gives what is the logical, but not 
the grammatical, apodosis (cf. v. 18). 

és Av wopedwpar. The os d is temporal: cf. Phil. ii. 23; 1 Cor. 
xi 34: on this latter passage Evans, in Speaker's Comm. p. 338, 
writes: * When I come: rather according as Í come: the presence of 
the d» points to uncertainty of the time and of the event: for this 
use comp. Aesch. Zum. 33 pavrevopas yàp os dy nynraı beds.’ 

wporenóÓ0nvav: 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11; 3 Cor. i. 16; need not mean 
more than to be sent forward on a journey with prayers and good 
wishes. The best commentary on this verse is ch. i. 11 ff. 

Lipsius again strikes out vv. 23, 24 and below in ver, 28 8” ¿uv 
eis viv Zmaviav—a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
The construction of the passage has been explained above and is 
quite in accordance with St. Paul's style, and the desire to pass 
further west and visit Spain is not in any way inconsistent with 
the desire to visit Rome. The existence of a community there 
did not at all preclude him from visiting the city, or from 
preaching in it; but it would make it less necessary for him to 
remain long. On the other hand, the principal argument against 
the genuineness of the passage, that St. Paul never did visit Spain 
(on which see below ver. 28), is most inconclusive; a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit to 
Spain which had never taken place. Bu: all such criticism fails 
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absolutely to realize the width and boldness of St. Paul's schemes. 
He must carry the message of the Gospel ever further. Nothing 
will stop him but the end of his own life or the barrier of the 
Ocean. 

25. St. Paul now mentions a further reason which will cause 
some delay in his visit to Rome, and his missionary journey to 
Spain. 

— roug dyiog: cf. s Cor. viii. 4 rn» xowwviay ris &amxosías 
ras eis rovc dyiovs. The expression ‘ ministering to the saints’ has 
become almost a technical expression in St. Paul for the contribu- 
tions made by the Gentile Christians to the Church at Jerusalem. 

26. ed8dxnoary implies that the contribution was voluntary, and 
made with heartiness and good-will: see on Rom. x. 1 (evdoxia); 
I Cor. i. 21 ; Gal. i. 15. 

kowevtar : of a collection or contribution 2 Cor. viii. 4; ix. 13 
dxhórnt: rns rowovías eis avrovg xal els swávras and xowevei» Rom. 
xii. 13 rais xpeiass rà» dyiov kowevourres. 

wrexoús: cf. Gal. ii. 10 uóvor rà» rrwxú» iva uryguorvevepuev, On 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem see James ii. 3 ff.; Renan, Hist. 
des Origines, &c. vol. iv. ch. 3. In Jerusalem the Sadducees, who 
were the wealihy aristocracy, were the determined opponents of 
Christianity, and there must have been in the city a very large 
class of poor who were dependent on the casual employment and 
spasmodic alms which are a characteristic of a great religious 
centre. The existence of this class is clearly implied in the 
narrative at the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. There 
was from the very first a considerable body of poor dependent on 
the Church, and hence the organization of the Christian community 
with its lists (1 Tim. v. 19) and common Church fund (drè rov 
cowov Ign. Ad Polyc. iv. 3) and officers for distributing alms (Acts 
vi. 1-4) must have sprung up very early. 

27. eudóxnoar x.r.A. St. Paul emphasizes the good-will with 
which this contribution was made by repeating the word evddxnaar ; 
he then points out that in another sense it was only the repayment 
of a debt. The Churches of the Gentiles owed all the spiritual 
blessings they enjoyed to that of Jerusalem, ‘from whom is Christ 
according to the flesh,’ and they could only repay the debt by 
ministering in temporal things. 

wveuparwoig ... gapkıroıs. Both are characteristically Pauline 
words. I Cor. ix. II el npeis Üpiv rà wvevparixà domeipauer, péya el 
peis iua» rà caprixa Óepivope»; capxucois is used without any bad 
association. 

dkowovngae. The word xowovéo, of which the meaning 1s of course ‘to 
be a sharer or participator in, may be used either of the giver or of the 
receiver. The giver shares with the receiver by giving contributions, so Ro'n. 


xii. 13 (quoted on ver. 26); the receiver with the giver by receiving contri- 
butions, so here. Tbe normal construction in the N. T. is as here with the 
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dative : once (Heb. ii. ait is used with the genitive, and this construction is 
common in the O. T. on Gal. vi. 6). 


The contributions for the poor in Jerusalem are mentioned in 
Rom. xv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ff; Acts xxiv. 17, and 
form the subject of the ablest and most convincing section in 
Paley's Horae Paulinae. Without being in any way indebted to 
one another, and each contributing some new element, all the 
different accounts fit and dovetail into one another, and thus imply 
that they are all historical. “For the singular evidence which this 
passage affords of the genuineness of the Epistle, and what is more 
important, as it has been impugned, of this chapter in particular, 
see Paley's Horae Paulinae, chap. ii. No. 1.’ Jowett, ad loc., and 
for some further reff. see Introd. $ 4. 

28. émreddoas ... oppayrodpevos. St. Paul resumes his argu- 
ment and states his plans after the digression he has just made 
on what lies in the immediate future. With émwreAécas (a Pauline 
word), cf. Phil. i. 6; it was used especially of the fulfilment of 
religious rites (Heb. ix. 6 and in classical authors), and coupled 
with Aerovpyjoas above, suggests that St. Paul looks upon these 
contributions of the Gentile communities as a solemn religious 
offering and part of their eúxapioria for the benefits received. 

ogpayroduevos, ‘having set the seal of authentication on.’ The 
seal was used as an official mark of ownership: hence especially 
the expression ‘the seal of baptism’ (2 Cor. i. 32; Eph. i. 13; 
see on iv. 11). Here the Apostle implies that by taking the con- 
tributions to Jerusalem, and presenting them to the Church, he puts 
the mark on them (as a steward would do), showing that they are 
the fruit to the Church of Jerusalem of those spiritual blessings 
(mvevyaricá) which through him had gone forth to the Gentile 
world. 

eis Thy Zmaviar, It has been shown above that it is highly prob- 
able that St. Paul should have desired to visit Spain, and that therefore 
nothing in these verses throws any doubt on the authenticity of the 
chapter as a whole or of any portions of it. A further question 
arises, Was the journey ever carried out? Some fresh light is 
perhaps thrown on the question by Professor Ramsay's book 72 
Church and the Empire. If his arguments are sound, there is 
no reason to suppose that if St. Paul was martyred at Rome 
(as tradition seems to suggest) he must necessarily have suffered 
in what is ordinarily called the Neronian persecution. He might 
have been beheaded either in the later years of Nero’s reign or 
even under Vespasian. So that, if we are at liberty to believe 
that he survived his first imprisonment, there is no need to compress, 
as has been customary, the later years of his missionary activity. 

It is on these assumptions easier to find room for the Spanish 
journey. Have we evidence for it? Dismissing later writers whe 
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seem to have had no independent evidence, our authorities are 
reduced to two, the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, and 
Clement of Rome. We cannot lay much stress on the former; it 
is possible perhaps that the writer had independent knowledge, but 
it is certainly more probable that he is merely drawing a conclu- 
sion, and not quite a correct one, from this Epistle: the words are 
sed el profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis. The 
passage in Clement ($ 5) runs as follows: Havhios Šmonowne Bpaßeior 
undeker, dwraxis Seopa popécas, buyadevdeis, M0ac ele, cnpu& yevópsevos 
dy re rj GvaroÀp xa) év rj dice, rd yervaioy THS wiorems avrov gos 
dhaBer, dixasogrúvn» dıdafas dhov rà» kócpov ral éwi rd répua ras övoems 
dio», xai paprupicas éwi Tay Tyoupdyey, ovres anmndAdyy ToU kócuov ra 
ais rò» &yvor réror éropevón. This passage is much stronger, and 
Lightfoot's note in favour of interpreting the words rà répua ris 
dvcews as meaning Spain is very weighty; but is it quite certain 
that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to Lightfoot him- 
self),speaking of St. Paul another Jew would not look upon Rome 
relatively to Jerusalem as the répua ris dvcews, ‘the western limit’? 
We in England might for example speak of Athens as being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. There is also some force in Hilgenfeld’s 
argument that ¿Av and paprupñoas should be taken together. For 
these reasons the question whether St. Paul ever visited Spain 
must remain very doubtful. 

29. inpúpars : see on xi. 13. St. Paul feels confident that his 
visit to Rome will result in a special gift of Christ’s blessing. He 
will confer on the Church a yápıopa rvevyuarurón, and will in his turn 
be comforted by the mutual faith which will be exhibited. Cf. i. 
II, 12. 

It has been pointed out how strongly these words make for the 
authenticity and early date of this chapter. No one could possibly 
write in this manner at a later date, knowing the circumstances 
under which St. Paul actually did visit Rome. See also ver. 32 iva 
ev xapa eMwv pos únas dıa HeAnnaros Geov guvavaravoopas Uni», 


The TR. reads with N* L &c., Vulg.-clem. Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Theodrt. 
ebAoylas rou evayyeAiou ToU Xp. The words rov ev. ToU should be omitted op 
decisive authority. 


80. The reference to his visit to Jerusalem reminds St. Paul of 
the dangers and anxieties which that implies, and leads him to 
conclude this section with an earnest entreaty to the Roman Chris- 
tians to join in prayers on his behalf. Hort (Rom. and Eph. 
PP. 42-46) points out how this tone harmonizes with the dangers 
that the Apostle apprehended (cf. Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, &c.): 
‘We cannot here mistake the twofold thoughts of the Apostle’s 
mind. He is full of eager anticipation of visiting Rome with the 
full blessing of the accomplishment of that peculiar ministration. 
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But he is no less full of misgivings as to the probability of escaping 
with his life” (p. 43). 

Sd tis dyármns roô Nvedparos. That brotherly love which is one 
of the fruits of the Spirit working in us (cf. Gal. v. 22). That 
s»e)pa is personal is shown by the parallelism with the first clause. 

cuvayuvicacda.. ‘He breaks off afresh in an earnest entreaty to 
them to join him in an intense energy of prayer, wrestling as it were’ 
(Hort, op. cif. p. 43). They will as it were take part in the contest 
that he must fight by praying on his behalf to God, for all prayer 
is a spiritual wrestling against opposing powers. So of our Lord's 
agony in the garden: Luke xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 42. Cp. Origen 
ad loc.: Vix enim invenies, ul oranti cuiquam non aliquid mants el 
alienae cogitationis occurral, el intentionem, qua in Deum mens diri- 
gitur, declinet ac frangat, atque cam per ea quae non competit, rapiat. 
El ideo agon magnus est orationis, ul obsistentibus inimicis, el ora- 
honis sensum in diversa rapientibus, fixa ad Deum semper mens stabili 
intentione contendat, ut merilo possit eliam ipse dicere: certamen 
bonum cerlavi, cursum consummavi. 

81. The Apostle's fear is double. He fears the attacks upon 
himself of the unbelieving Jews, to whom more than any other 
Christian teacher he was an object of hatred: and he is not certain 
whether the peace-offering of the Gentile Churches which he was 
bearing to Jerusalem would be accepted as such by the narrow 
Jewish Christians at Jerusaiem. How strong the first feeling was 
and how amply justified the Acts of the Apostles show (Acts xx. 3, 
22; Xxi 11). 

In ver. 30 á8eAgol is omitted by B76, Aeth., Chrys. alone, but perap 


correctly. In ver. 31 9 3ewpopopía for dcaxovia, and dv ‘lepovoaAhp for els 
are instances of Western paraphrase shared by B (B D F G). 


82. But the prayer that the Roman Christians offer for St. Paul 
will also be a prayer for themselves. If his visit to Jerusalem be 
successful, and his peace-offering be accepted, he will come to 
Rome with stronger and deeper Christian joy. ‘After the personal 
danger and the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger 
formed a part’ (Hort) he hopes to find rest in a community as yet 
untroubled by such strife and distraction. 

cuvavaravowpa:, ‘I may rest and refresh my spirit with you.’ 
Only used here in this sense (but later in Hegesippus af. Eus. 
H. E. 1V. xxii. 2). Elsewhere it is used of sleeping together 
(Is. xi. 6). The unusual character of the word may have been the 
cause of its omission in B and the alteration in some Western MSS. 
(see below). 


There are several variations of reading in this verse : 

(1) NAC, Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. read ¿Aur ... guvavraravowuas with 
some variation in the position of ¿Abav (after iva N, Bob., Orig.-lat. ; after 
xapg AC agreeing in this with other authorities). All later MSS. with the 
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Western group read ¿A0w and insert «af before evvrararaóca as. B is alone in 
having (A6e and omitting owarasaycwpaı ùp», but receives support in the 
reading of some Western authorities; D E read dvayites pel buwr, FG oe 
yéxe p. $., agreeing with most Latin authorities, re/vigerer vobiscum. 

(3) For 3d @eAnueros @eov (A C L P, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt.), & Ambrst. have 3. 6. 'Incov Xparorov, D E F G (with defg), 
fald. Xporov 'Incoy, B Kupiow "Incov. Lightfoot (On a fresh Revision, &c., 
PP- 106 ff.) suggests that the original readirg was 0eA%7 paros used absolutely 

the Divine will: cf. Rom. ii 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. See also his note on 
Ign. Eph. $ 20, Rom. $ 1 (where some authorities add roy Oeov, others 
domini, Smym. $$ 1, 11. Elsewhere in St. Paul the expression always is 
OiAnpa eo, except once, Eph. v. 17 rd (éAgpa rov Kvpios. 


83. 6 Bè Ocòs rijs eipüens: cf. ver. 5. St. Paul concludes his 
request for a prayer with a prayer of his own for them. “Peace, 
a keynote of the Epistle, is one of his last thoughts. 


AFG and some minuscules omit daher. On the importance ascribed te 
this word by some commentators see the Introduction, $ 9. 


PERSONAL GREETINGS. 


XVI. 1-10. 7 commend to you Phoebe our sister. Receive 
her as becometh members of a Christian Church. For she 
has stood by many others, aud myself as well (vv. 1, 2). 

Greet Prisca and Aquila. Greet all those whose names 
or persons I know, who are members of your community 
(vv. 3-16). 


1. ouviornps. The ordinary word for to ‘commend, ‘introduce’; 
see on iii. 5, a derivative of which appears in the phrase ovorarixal 
éziaroÀaí (2 Cor. iii. 1; for its use in the later ecclesiastical writings 
sce Suicer, Thesaurus). These letters played a very large part in 
the organization of the Church, for the tie of hospitality (cf. xii. 13), 
implying also the reception to communion, was the great bond 
which united the separate local Churches together, and some pro- 
tection became necessary against imposture. 

doiBnv. Nothing is otherwise known of Phoebe, nor can we 
learn anything from the name. She was presumably the bearer of 
this letter. 

Siáxovov, ‘a deaconess.’ The only place in which this office is re- 
ferred to by name in the N. T. (for 1 Tim. iii. rr, v. 3 ff. cannot be 
quoted). The younger Pliny (Zp. X. xcvi. 8) speaks of minısirae: 
quo magis necessarium credidi ex duabus ancillis, quae ministrae 
dicebantur, quid esset vert el per tormenta quaerere. ‘They do not 
appear elsewhere to be referred to in any certain second-century 
writing; but constant reference to them occurs in the Apostolie 
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Constitutions, in the earlier books under the name of Sixovos (ii. 26; 
iii. 15), in the later of diaxómoda (viii. 19, 20, 28). Of the exact 
relation of the ‘deaconess’ to the ‘ widows’ (r Tim. v. 3) it is not 
necessary to speak, as we have no sufficient evidence for so early 
a date; it is quite clear that later they were distinct as bodies, and 
that the widows were considered inferior to the deaconesses (Apost. 
Const. iii. 7); it is probable however that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows. That the reference to 
a ‘deaconess’ is in no sense an anachronism may be inferred both 
from the importance of &axovia in the early Church, which had quite 
clearly made it necessary for special male officials to be appointed, 
and from the separate and secluded life of women. From the very 
beginning of Christianity —more particularly in fact at the beginning 
—there must have been a want felt for women to perform for 
women the functions which the deacons performed for men. 
Illustrations of this need in baptism, in visiting the women's 
part of a house, in introducing women to the deacon or bishop, 
may be found in the Apostolical Constitutions (iii. 15, &c.). So 
much is clear. An office in the Church of this character, we 
may argue on à priori grounds, there must have been; but an 
order in the more ecclesiastical sense of the term need not have 
existed. 3iáxovos is technical, but need hardly be more so than is 
mpooraris in ver. 3. (The arguments of Lucht against the au- 
thenticity of portions of these two verses are examined very fully 
by Mangold, Der Rómerbrief und seine geschichtlichen Voraussetsung, 
pp. 136 ff.) 

Tis ¿xxAnoias Tis dv Keyxpeats. Cenchreae was the port of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf. During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth that city 
had become the centre of missionary activity throughout all Achaia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 1), and the port towards Ephesus, a place where there 
must have been many Jews living, could easily be a centre of the 
Christian Church. Its position would afford particularly an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise by Phoebe of the special duties of hospitality. 

2. dfiws Tüv dyiwv, ‘in a manner worthy of the saints,’ i.e. ‘ of 
the Church.’ Not only to provide for her wants, but to admit her 
to every spiritual privilege as “in the Lord.’ 

wpootdris, a ‘succourer’ or ‘helper’; this almost technical 
word is suggested by sapaergre. It is the feminine form of spo- 
orarns, used like the Latin pasronus for the legal representative of 
the foreigner. In Jewish communities it meant the legal repre- 
sentative or wealthy patron: see Schürer, Die Gemeinde- Verfas- 
sung, &c., Ins. 31: enOade Keme | parc mpoctatuc | ocroc ezacew | ern OB 
en €ipyi | xomucic coy, Cf. also C. Z. G. 5361. We also find the word 
used of an office-bearer in a heathen religious association, see 
Foucart, Associations Religieuses, p. 202, Ins. 20, line 34 ( = C. T. G. 
126) doxınafere de ó mporrárns xal ó apxıepavıorns nai ó ypapparevs ral 

we 
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el rayías ma) evden. Here the expression suggests that Phoebe 
was a person of some wealth and position who was thus able 
to act as patroness of a small and struggling community. 

8. Tipioxas xai "Axóhay. So the MSS. here by preponderating 
authority for Hipica x. A. Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca, and 
both are Roman names. 


In Acts xviii. 3 the reading ls "Andler ... za) IIplemAAar yweisa abre, 
in ver. 13 DplomAAa zal 'AxvAas ; in 1 Cor. xvi. 19 'ArvAas sal Upicea ($o 
K B M P, Boh., but A C D E F G, &c., Valg. Syrr. UpismAAa) ; in 2 Tim. iv. 19 
Dpioxay wal AxúAa (by preponderating authority). The fact that Prisca is 
so often mentioned first suggests that she was the more important of the two. 


4. olrwes . . . TÒ» šaurër rpáxmhow x.r.À. probably refers to some 
great danger which they had run on his behalf It may have been 
the great tumult at Ephesus, although this was somewhat recent. 
If so the danger then incurred may have been the reason that they 
had left that city and returned for a time to Rome. The special 
reference to the Churches of the Gentiles perhaps arises from the 
fact that, owing to their somewhat nomadic life, they were well 
known to many Christian Churches. 


Aquila and Priscilla. 


The movements of Aquila and Priscilla have been considered to be ss 
complicated as to throw doubts on the authenticity of this section oí tne 
Epistle, or to suggest that it was addressed not to the Church at Rome, but 
to the Church of Ephesus. 

From Acts xviii. 1, 3 we learn that Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. He and 
his wife Prisca had been compelled to leave Kume in 52 A.D. by the decree 
of Claudius. They retired to Corinth, where they first became acquainted 
with St. Paul. With him they went to Ephesus, where they remained some 
time; they were there when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
and had a church in their house (dowaferas tyas dv Kupiy wodAd 'AxvAas 
wai Ilpioxa cuy TD xar’ olxoy aúró txudnoig 1 Cor. xvi. 19). This Epistle 
was written probably about twelve months before the Epistle to the 
Romars. In 3 Tim. iv. 19, written in all probability at least eight years 
later, they appear again at Ephesus. 

Now, is not the life ascribed to them too nomadic? And is not the 
coincidence of the church in their house remarkable? The answer is that 
a nomadic life was the characteristic of Jews at that day, and was certainly 
a characteristic of Aquila and Priscilla (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 299, and 
Renan, Les Apótres, pp.96, 97, Zahn, Skiszen, p. 169). We know that although 
Aquila was a Jew of Pontus, yet he and his wife lived, within the space of 
a few years, at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus, Is it then extremely 
improbable that they should travel in after years, probably for the sake of 
thcir business? And if it were so, would they not be likely to make their 
house, wherever they were, a place in which Christians could meet together! 

On à priori grounds we cannot argue against the possibility of these 
changes. Are there any positive arguments for connecting them with the 
Roman Church? De Rossi, in the course of his archaeological investigatioos, 
bas suggested two traces of their influence, both of which deserve investi. 
gation. 
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(i) Amongst the older churches of Rome is one on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca, which gives a title to one of the Roman Cardinals. 
Now there is considerable evidence for connecting this with the names oÍ 
Aquila and Priscilla. In the Ziber — in the life of Leo III 
(795-816), it is described as the ‘titulus Aquilae et Priscae’ (Duchesne, 

só. Pont. II. p. 20); in the legendary Acts of St. Prisca (which apparently 
date from the tenth century) it is stated that the body of St. Prisca was 
translated from the place on the Ostian road where she had been buried, and 
transferred to the church of St. Aquila and Prisca on the Aventine (Acta 
Sanctorum, Jan. Tom. ii. p. 187 ef deduxerunt ipsam ad urbem Roman 
sum hymnis ef canticis spiritualibus, iuxta Arcum Romanum in ecclesia 
sanclorum Martyrum Aquilae et Priscae), and the tradition is put very 
clearly in an inscription apparently of the tenth century which formerly 
stood over the door of the church (C. Ins. Christ. ii. p. 443): 


Haec domus est Aquilae seu Priscae Virginis Almae 
Ques lupe Paule tuo ore uchis domino 

Hic Petre divini Tribuebas fercula verbi 
Seius hocce loco sacrificans domino. 


rer later testimonies are referred to by De Rossi, but they need not here 
cited. 

For the theory that this church is on the site of the house of Prisca and 
Aquila, De Rossi finds additional support in a bronze diploma found in 1776 
in the garden of the church bearing the name of G. Marius Pudens Cor- 
nelianus : for in the legendary Acts of Pudens, Pudenziana, and Praxedis, 
Priscilla is stated to have been the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. Mai. 
Tom. iv. p. 297), and this implies some connexion between the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla and the family of Pudens. 

e theory is a plausible one, but will hardly at present stand examination. 
In the first place the name of Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca) Ís not the 
oldest borne by the church ; from the fourth to the eighth century it seems 
always to have been the fifw/ws S. Priscae (sec Liber Pontificalis, ed. 
Duchesne, i. soı, 5179), and although the origin of this name is itself 
doubtful, it is hardly likely that if the locality had borne the name of Aquila 
and Priscilla, that name would first have been lost and then revived. It is 
much more probable that the later name is an attempt to connect the biblical 
account with this spot and to explain the origin of the name of Prisca. 

Nor is the second piece of evidence of any greater weight. The acts of 
Pudens and his daughters, supposed to be narrated by the person called 
St. Pastor, who was a contemporary of Pius the bishop and addressed his 
letters to Timothy, are clearly legendary, and little or no stress can be laid 
on tbe mention of Priscilla as the mother of Pudens. The object of the Acta 
is in fact to invent a history for martyrs whose names were known, and who 
were for some reason grouped together. But why were they thus grouped! 
The reason probably is given in the statement at the end, that they were 
buried in the cemetery of Priscilla. These names would probably be found 
in the fourth century in that cemetery, attached to graves close to one 
another, and would form the groundwork of the Acta. There may still be 
some connexion between the names, which may or may not be discovered, 
but there is not at present any historical evidence for connecting the £i/14/se 
St. Priscae with the Aquila and Priscilla of the N. T. (see de Rossi, Ail. 
Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 5 (1867), p. 45 ff.) 

(ii) A second line of argument seems more fruitful. The exploraticns of 
De Rossi in the Coemetferium Priscillae, outside the Porta Salaria have 
resulted in the discovery that as the Coemeterium Domililiae stans from 
a burying-place of Domitilla and her family, so that of Priscilla originates in 
the burying-place of Acilius Glabrio and other members of the Acilian gens. 
This seems to corroborate the statement of Dio Cassius (lxvii. 14) that tbe 
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Acilius Glabrio who was consul with Trajan in A. D. 91 was a Christian and 
died as such, and implies that Christianity had penetrated into this as into 
other leading Roman families. Now the connexion with the subject immediately 
before us is as follows. The same researches have shown that a name of 
the females of the Acilian gens is Priscilla or Prisca. For instance, in one 
inscription we read : 

M’ ACILIUS V..... 


Aquila was a Jew of Pontus: how then does it happen that his wife, if not 
be himself, bore a Roman name? The answer seems to be suggested by 
these discoveries. They were freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens, 
as Clemens the Roman bishop was very probably the freedman of Flavius 
Clemens. The name Prisca or Priscilla would naturally come to an ad- 
hereut of the family. The origin of the name Aquila is more doubtful, but 
it too might be borne by a Roman freedman. If this suggestion be correct, 
then both the names of these two Roman Christians and the existence of 
Christianity in a leading Roman family are explained. 

Two other inscriptions may be quoted, as perhaps of interest. The first 
is clearly Christian : 

AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE 


The second C. Z. L. vi. 13373 may be so. The term Renata might suggest 
that it is but also might be Mithraic: * 


D. M. 
AQUILIA - RENATA 
QVAE - V- A- N... 
SE - VIVA - POSVIT - SIBI 
CVRANTE + AQVILIO 1VSTO 
ALVMNO - ET + AQVILIO 
PRISCO . FRATRE 


The argument is not demonstrative, but seems to make the returm of 
Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, and their permanent connexion with the 
Roman Church, probable. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iv. 
No. 6 (1888-9), p. 129 Aguila e Prisca et gls Acilii Glabrions. 

Dr. Hort (Rom. and: Eph. pp. 12-14), following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 417), points out that it is a curious fact 
that in four out of the six places in which the names occur that of the wife is 
the first mentioned. He connects the name with the cemetery of St. Prisca, 
and suggests that Prisca was herself a member of some distinguished Roman 
family. He points out that only Aquila is called a Jew from Pontus, not 
his wife. “There is nothing inconsistent in this theory with that of the 
previous argument ; and if it be true much is explained. It may however be 
suggested that for a noble Roman lady to travel about with a Jewish husband 
engaged in mercantile or even artisan work is hardly probable; and that the 
theory which sees in them freed members of a great household is perhaps 
the most probable. 


5. koi rjv kar olxov aürürv éxxAynoiav. There is no decisive 
evidence until the third century of the existence of special buildings 
used for churches. The references seem all to be to places in 
private houses, sometimes very probably houses of a large size. In 
the N. T. we have first of all (Acts xii. 12) the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, where many were collected together and praying. 
Col. iv. 15 dowácacÓ« rovs €» Anodıxeig ddeAbovs, ral Nuupá», wai. rir 
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"Acías is iin by preponderatiug authority (M À BC D F G, Vulg. 
Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst.) against 'Axafus (LP &c., 
Syrr., Chrys. Theodrt.). 

For tbe idea of illustrating this chapter from inscriptions we are of course 
indebted to Bishop Lightfoot s able article on Caesar's household ( PAslippians, 
p.169). Since that paper was written, the appearance of a portion of vol. vi. 
of the Corpus of Latin iptions, that, namely, containing the inscriptions 
of the city of Rome, has both provided us with more extensive material and 
also placed it in a more convenient form for reference. We have therefore 
gone over the ground again, and either added new illustrations or given 
references to the Latin Corpus for inscriptions quoted by Lightfoot from 
older collections. Where we have not been able to identify these we have 
not, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to repeat his references 
A large number of these names are found in Ceo/wmóaria containing the 
monuments and ashes of members of the imperial household during the first 
century : these special collections are kept together in the Corpus (vi. 3926- 
8397). There is also a very large section devoted to other names belong- 
ing to the domus Augusti (vi. 8398-9101). A complete use of these 
materials will not be possible until the publication of the /wdices to vol. vi. 
For a discussion of the general bearing of these references, see Introduction, 
$ 9. 

6. Mapíav (which is the correct reading) may like Mapidp be 
Jewish, but it may also be Roman. In favour of the latter alter- 
native in this place it may be noticed that apparently in other cases 
where St. Paul is referring to Jews he distinguishes them by calling 
them his kinsmen (see on ver. 7). The following inscription from 
Rome unites two names in this list, C. Z. L. vi. 32223 D-M-| 
MARIAE | AMPLIATAE cef. ; the next inscription is from the house- 
hold, ib. 4394 MARIAE: M: L - XANTHE | NYMPHE - FEC - DE - SVO. 

Sis TmoÀNà dxoniacev eis Suds. This note is added, not for the 
sake of the Roman Church, but as words of praise for Marta 
herself. 

Mapiay is read by A B C P, Boh. Arm. ; Madu by D E F G L, &c., Chrys. 
The evidence for els ópas, which is a difficult reading, is preponderating 
(NABCP, Syrr. Boh.), and it is practically supported by the Western 

oup (D E F G, Vulg.), which have dy ùi». The correction els Huds is read 

y L, Chrys. and later authorities. 


7. 'Avbpóruov: a Greek name found among members of the 
imperial household. The following inscription contains the names 
of two persons mentioned in this Epistle, both members of the 
household, C. Z. L. vi. 5326 DIS - MANIBVS | C. IVLIVS - HERMES 
VIX - ANN : XXXIII- M - V | DIEB + XIII | C ` IVLIVS - ANDRONICVS 
CONLIBERTVS : FEC | BENE: MERENTI - DE + SE: see also 5325 and 
11626 where it is the name of a slave. 

"louviav : there is some doubt as to whether this name is mas- 
culine, 'Iovvias or "Iovmas, a contraction of Junianus, or feminine 
Junia. Junia is of course a common Roman name, and in that 
case the two would probably be husband and wife; Junias on the 
other hand is less usual as a man's name, but seems to re- 
present a form of contraction common in this list, as Patrobas. 
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of those who during the dispersion after the death of Stephen 
began almost immediately to spread the word in Cyprus and Syria 
(Acts xi. 19). As Dr. Weymouth points out (On ¿he Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, p. 26) the perfect should 
here be translated ‘ were.’ 


‘It is utterly amazing, he writes, “that in Rom. xvi. 7 ol ral wpd ipos 
yeyóvaciv dy Xp. is rendered in the RV. “ who also have been in Christ before 
me.” The English idiom is here simply outraged. What officer in our 
Navy or Army would not stare at the Bapßapos who should say of a senior 
officer, ““ He has been in the Service before me”? “He was in the Navy 
before me ” is the only correct English form. ... The English mind fastens 
on the idea of time defined by “ before me,” and therefore uses the simple 
Past. ... The Greek Perfect is correctly employed, because it is intended to 
convey, and does convey, the idea that they are still in Christ, while the 
English “ have been” suggests precisely the contrary.’ 


8. "Aumiiáros is the more correct reading for the abbreviated 
form ‘Aprdtas which occurs in the TR. This is a common 
Roman slave name, and as such occurs in inscriptions of the imperial 
household. C.J. Z. vi. 4899 AMPLIATVS | RESTITVTO - FRATRI | 
SVO - FECIT - MERENTI: 5154 C. VIBIVS - FIRMVS + C | VIBIO - 
AMPLIATO | PATRONO : SVO, &c., besides inscriptions quoted by Lft. 
But there is considerable evidence for connecting this name more 
closely with the Christian community in Rome. In the cemetery 
of Domitilla, now undoubtedly recognized as one of the earliest of 
Christian catacombs, is a chamber now known by the name of 
¿ Ampliatus” owing to an inscription which it contains. This 
chamber is very early: pre-Christian in character ií not in origin. 
The cell over which the name of Ampliatus is inscribed is a later 
insertion, which, from the style of its ornament, is ascribed to the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century. The inscription 
is in bold, well-formed letters of the same date. Not far off is another 
inscription, not earlier than the end of the second century, to 
members of apparently the same family. "The two inscriptions are 
AMPLIAT[I] and AVRELIAE + BONIFATIAE | CONIVGI - INCOM- 
PARABILI | VERAE CASTITATIS FEMINAE | QVAE - VIXIT - ANN ° 
XXV - M - II | DIEB - III - HOR: VI | AVREL ° AMPLIATVS CVM | 
GORDIANO + FILIO. The boldness of the lettering in the first 
inscription is striking. The personal name without any other 
distinction suggests a slave. Why then should any one in these 
circumstances receive the honour of an elaborately painted tomb? 
The most plausible explanation is that he was for some reason 
very prominent in the earliest Roman Church. The later inscription 
clearly suggests that there was a Christian family bearing this 
name; and the connexion with Domiulla seems to show that here 
we have the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity 
had penetrated into a second great Roman household. See de 
Rossi, Bull. Arch.Christ. Ser. iii. vol. 6 (1881), pp.57—74; Athenaeum 
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March 4, 1884, p. 289; the inscription is just referred to by Light- 
foot, Clement. i. p. 39. 

9. OúpBavós: a common Roman slave name found among 
members of the household, C. Z. Z. vi. 4237 (quoted by Lft. from 
Murat. 920. r) VRBANVS - LYDES - AVG + L ° DISPENS | INMVNIS : 
DAT - HERMAE - FRATRI + ET | CILICAE - PATRI: cf. 5604, 5605, 
and others, quoted by Lft. (Grut. p. 589. ro, p. 1070. 1). 

Tov guvepyór fuer. Where St. Paul is speaking of personal 
friends he uses the singular rò» dyannrov pov: here he uses the 
plural because Urbanus was a fellow-worker with all those who 
worked for Christ. 

Zrdyur: a rare Greek name, but found among members of the 
imperial household: C. Z. L. vi. 8607 D. M. | M. VLPIO - AVG ° L | 
EROTI | AB + EPISTVLIS - GRAECIS | EPAPHRODITVS | ET - 
STACHYS | CAESAR - Ñ · SER | FRATRI- KARISSIMO - ET | CLAVDIA 
° FORMIANA | FECERVNT: cf. also inscriptions quoted by Lft. 

10. 'AreMry. Again a name borne by members of the house- 
hold and by Jews: amongst others by the famous tragic actor. 
See the instance quoted by Lft. and cf. Hor. Saf. L v. 100 Credal 
Judaeus Apella, non ego. 

Tòr Sóxiuov: cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x. 18; xiii. 4. One who 
has shown himself an approved Christian. 

tods dx TOv "ApiorofBovlou. The explanation of this name given 
by Lft. bears all the marks of probability. The younger Aristo- 
bulus was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived 
and died in Rome in a private station (Jos. Bell. Tud. 11. xi. 6; 
Antiq. XX. i. 2); he was a friend and adherent of the Emperor 
Claudius. His household would naturally be of "ApıoroßovAov, and 
would presumably contain a considerable number of Jews and 
other orientals, and consequently of Christians. If, as is probable, 
Aristobulus was himself dead by this time, his household would 
probably have become united with the imperial household. It 
would, however, have continued to bear his name, just as we find 
servants of Livia’s household who had come from that of Maecenas 
called Maecenatiani (C. Z. L. vi. 4016, 4032), those from the house- 
hold of Amyntas, Amyntiani (4035, cf. 8738): so also Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani. We might in the same way have Arsstobulian: (cf. 
Lft. PAZ. pp. 172, 3). 

11. ‘HpeS8iwva rdv ouyyern pou. A mention of the household of 
Aristobulus is followed by a name which at once suggests the 
Herod family, and is specially stated to have been that of a Jew. 
This seems to corroborate the argument of the preceding note. 

TOUS dx Tév Napxiogou, ‘the household of Narcissus,’ ‘ Narcis- 
siani. The Narcissus in question was very possibly the well- 
known freedman of that name, who had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after the accession of Nero some three or four 
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years before (Tac. Ann. xiii 1; Dio Cass. lx. 34). His slaves 
would then in all probability become the property of the Emperor, 
and would help to swell the imperial household. The name is 
common, especially among slaves and freedmen, cf. C. Z. L. vi. 4123 
(in the household of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI | 
AVGVSTIANI | : 22875 NARCISSVS - AVG - LIB. Lft. quotes also 
the two names Ti. Claudius Narcissus (see below), Ti. lulius Nar- 
cissus from Muratori, and also the form Narcissianus, TI - CLAVDIO - 
SP - F - NARCISSIANO (Murat. p. 1150. 4). The following inscrip- 
tion belongs to a somewhat later date: C.J. L. vi. 9035 D. m. | 
T + FLAVIVS- AVG + LIB | NARCISSVS · FECIT - SIBI | ET - COELIAE: 
SP - FILIAE | IERIAE + CONIVGI - SVAE . . . , and lower down T 
FLAVIVS - AVG : LIB - FIRMVS - NARCISSIANVS | RELATOR - AVC- 
TIONVM - MONVMENTVM ` REFECIT. See also 9035 a. (Lightfoot, 
Phil. p. 173.) 

Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 428) refers to the following interesting 
inscription. Pit Nds be found in "AA i 154° being reputed to have come 
from Ferrara. D. M. | CLAVDIAE | DICAEOSYNAE | TI * CLAVDIVS | NAR- 
CISSVS | LIB. ARID. CO1V | PIENTISSIMAE | ET FRVGALISSI | B. M. Tiberius 
Claudius suggests the first century, but the genuineness of the Ins. is not 
sufficiently attested. The editor of the fifth volume of the Corpus writes : 
Testimonia auctorum aut incertorum ... aut fraudulentorum de loco cum 
parum defendant titulum eum exclusi, quamquam fieri potest ut sil 
genuinus nec multum corruptus. The name Dicaeosyne is curious bat is 
found elsewhere C. Z. L. iii. 2391; vi. 25866: x. 649. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about it. 

12. Tpó$awar xal Tpuddcay are generally supposed to have been 
two sisters. Amongst inscriptions of the household we have 
4866 D. M. | VARIA - TRYPHOSA | PATRONA + ET | M. EPPIVS ° 
CLEMENS | : 5035 D. M. | TRYPHAENA | VALERIA - TRYPHAENA 
| MATRI- B: M: F ` ET | VALERIUS - FVTIANVS (quoted by Lft. 
rom Acc. di Archeol. xi. p. 375): 5343 TELESPHORVS - ET - TRY- 
PHAENA, 5774, 6054 and other inscriptions quoted by Lft. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the contrast between the names which imply 
‘delicate,’ ‘dainty,’ and their labours in the Lord. 

The name Tryphaena has some interest in the early history of the Church 


as being that of the queen who plays such a prominent in the story of 
Paul and Thecla, and who is known to have been a real character. 


Mepoida. The name appears as that of a ireedwoman, C. 7. L. vi. 
23959 DIS - MANIB | PER - SIDI- L + VED | VS * MITHRES | VXORI. 
lt does not appear among the inscriptions of the household. 

13. “Poúgov: one of the commonest of slave names. This Rufus 
is commonly identified with the one mentioned in Mark xv. a1, 
where Simon of Cyrene is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
St. Mark probably wrote at Rome, and he seems to speak of 
Rufus as some one well known. 

Tòr ¿xdhexróv dv Kupiy. ‘Elect’ is probably not here used in the 
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Nnpéa. This name is found in inscriptions of the imperial house- 
hold, C. Z. L. vi. 4344 NEREVS - NAT - GERMAN | PEVCENNVS - 
GERMANICI | ANVS - NERONIS - CAESARIS. It is best known in 
the Roman Church in connexion with the Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, the eunuch chamberlains of Domitila (see Ac/a Sancto- 
rum May. iii. p. 2; Texte und Untersuchungen, Band xi. Heft 2). 
These names were, however, older than that legend, as seems to 
be shown by the inscription of Damasus (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1874, 
p. 20 sq.; C. Ins. Christ. ii. p. 31) which represents them as 
soldiers. The origin of the legend was probably that in the cata- 
comb of Domitilla and near to her tomb, appeared these two 
names very prominently; this became the groundwork for the 
later romance. An inscription of Achilleus has been found in the 
cemetery of Domitilla on a stone column with a corresponding 
column which may have borne the name of Nereus: both date from 
the fourth or fifth century (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1875, p. 8 sq.). These 
of course are later commemorations of earlier martyrs, and it may 
well be that the name of Nereus was in an early inscription (like 
that of Ampliatus above). In any case the name is one connected 
with the early history of the Roman Church; and the fact that 
Nereus is combined with Achilleus, a name which does not appear 
in the Romans, suggests that the origin of the legend was archaeo- 
logical, and that it was not derived from this Epistle (Lightfoot, 
Clement. i. p. 51; Lipsius Apokr. Apgesch. ii. 106 ff.). 

"'Ohwuprrás: an abbreviated form like several in this list, apparently 
for ’OAvpmiodwpos. 

16. dv $ılrparı dyip: so 1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 30; 2 Cor. 
xii. 12; I Pet. v. 14 derácacÓe addndous ev fü pari ayarns. The 
earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace’ as a regular part of the 
Christian service is in Just. Mart. Apol. i. 65 dAAnAous pAnparı 
dona(óueÜa mavoduevo rà» evxov. It is mentioned in Tert. de Orat. 
14 (osculum pacis); Const. Apost. ii. 57. 12; viii. 5. 5; and it became 
a regular part of the Liturgy. Cf. Origen ad loc. : Ex hoc sermone, 
aliisque nonnullis similibus, mos ecclesiis traditus est, ut post orationes 
osculo se invicem suscipiant fralres. Hoc autem osculum sanctum 
appellat Apostolus. 

ai éxxAnoiat waca: rod Xptorod: this phrase is unique in the 
N.T. Phrases used by St. Paul are ai éxxAncias ràv dyiwv, y exxAncia 
roù ÂeoÙ, al exxAncías roù 0eot, rais exxAnciais rhs `louña(as rais de Xpwrre 
(Gal i. 32), rà» éxrAncicv» rou deov rar ova dv r5 “lovdaig dv Xpioré 
'Inoov, and in Acts xx. 28 we have the uncertain passage rì» dx- 
cAnciay roù Kupiov Or rov @eov, where O«ó; must, if the correct 
reading, be used of Xpiorós. It is a habit of St. Paul to speak on 
behalf of the churches as a whole: cf. xvi. 4; I Cor. vii. 17; xiv. 
33; 2 Cor. viii. 18; xi. 28; and Hort suggests that this unique 
phrase is used to express ‘the way in which the Church of Rome 
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was an Object of love and respect to Jewish and Gentile Churches 
alike’ (Rom. and Eph. i. 52). 


WARNING AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS, 


XVI. 17-20. Beware of those breeders of division and 
mischief-makers who pervert the Gospel which you were 
taught. Men such as these are devoted not to Christ but to 
their own unworthy aims. By their plausible and flattering 
speech they deceive the unwary. I give you this warning, 
because your loyalty is well known, and I would have you 
free from every taint of evil. God will speedily crush Satan 
beneath your feet. 

May the grace of Christ be with you. 


17-20. A warning against evil teachers probably of a Jewish 
character. Commentators have felt that there is something unusual 
in a vehement outburst like this, coming at the end of an Epistle 
so completely destitute of direct controversy. But after all as Hort 
points out (Rom. and Eph. pp. 53-55) it is not unnatural. Against 
errors such as these St. Paul has throughout been warning his 
readers indirectly, he has been building up his hearers against 
them by laying down broad principles of life and conduct, and 
now just at the end, just before he finishes, he gives one definite 
and direct warning against false teachers. It was probably not 
against teachers actually in Rome, but against such as he knew 
of as existing in other churches which he had founded, whose 
advent to Rome he dreads. 

It has been suggested again that ‘St. Paul finds it difficult to 
finish.’ There is a certain truth in that statement, but it is hardly 
one which ought to detain us long. When a writer has very much 
to say, when he is full of zeal and earnestness, there must be much 
which will break out from him, and may make his letters some- 
what formless. To a thoughtful reader the suppressed emotion 
implied and the absence of regular method will really be proofs of 
authenticity. It may be noted that we find in the Epistle to the 
Philippians just the same characteristics: there also in iii. 1, just 
apparently as he is going to finish the Epistle, the Apostle makes 
a digression against false teachers. 

17. oxoweiv, ‘to mark and avoid.’ The same word is used in 
Phil iii. 17 ovuusurntal pov yiverOe, adeAboi, xai oxoneire rovs ovre 
meperarovvras in exactly the opposite sense, ‘to mark so as to 
follow. 
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Bixooracías: cf. Gal. v. 20. Those divisions which are the 
result of the spirit of strife and rivalry (és and (rAos) and which 
eventually if persisted in lead to alpéoas. The oxd»dada are the 
hindrances to Christian progress caused by these embittered 
relations. 

Thy &8ayx%v, not * Paulinism,” but that common basis of Christian 
doctrine which St. Paul shared with all other teachers (1 Cor 
xv. 1), and with which the teaching of the Judaizers was in his 
opinion inconsistent. 

dxxhivare: cf. Rom. iii. rr. The ordinary construction is with 
dró and the genitive (a) of the cause avoided dwd raxev (1 Pet. 
iii. 11), or (ë) of the person. 

18. These false teachers are described as being self-interested 
in their motives, specious and deceptive in their manners. Cf. 
Phil. iii. 19 &» rà réAos drodeia, Sv $ Occ $ xoa, za) y 8ó£a d» rå 
alo xovg aura», ol rá dmiyeıa bpovouvres. 

TÜ davrév koc. These words do not in this case appear to 
mean that their habits are lax and epicurean, but that their motives 
are interested, and their conceptions and objects are inadequate. 
So Origen: Sed el guid causae sif, qua iurgia in ecclesiis suscilantur, 
el lites, divini Spiritus instinctu aperit. Ventris, inquil, gratia: hoc 
est, quaestus el cupiditatis. The meaning is the same probably in 
the somewhat parallel passages Phil. iii. 17-21; Col ii. 20-úi. 4. 
So Hort (Judaistic Christianity, p. 124) explains rarewopporúm to 
mean “a grovelling habit of mind, choosing lower things as the 
primary sphere of religion, and not rà áve, the region in which 
Christ is seated at God's right hand.' 

xXpnotoloyias raì eddoyias, “fair and flattering speech” In 
illustration of the first word all commentators quote Jul. Capitolinus, 
Pertinax 13 (in Hist. August): xpnoroAöyor eum appellantes qui bene 
loqueretur et male faceret. The use of evAoyia which generally means 
‘praise, ‘laudation,’ or ‘blessing’ (cp. xv. 29), in a bad sense as 
here of ‘flattering’ or ‘specious’ language is rare. An instance is 
quoted in the dictionaries from Aesop. Fab. 229, p. 150, ed. Av. 
«av ov evAoyias evropys Eywyé aov ov Koopa. 

19. A yàp Spay ómaxoñ. ‘I exhort and warn you because your 
excellence and fidelity although they give me great cause for 
rejoicing increase my anxiety” These words seem definitely 
to imply that there were not as yet any dissensions or erroneous 
teaching in the Church. They are (as has been noticed) quite 
inconsistent with the supposed Ebionite character of the Church. 
When that theory was given up, all ground for holding these 
words spurious was taken away. 

Aw de Spas. St. Paul wishes to give this warning without 
at the same time saying anything to injure their feelings. He 
gives it because he wishes them to be discreet and wary, and 
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therefore blamcless. In Matt. x. 16 the disciples are to be 
Hpóvıpos and áxepaso: see also Phil. ii. 15. 

20. ó 82 Oeds Tis cipives. See on xv. 13. It is the ‘God of 
peace’ who will thus overthrow Satan, because the effect of these 
divisions is to break up the peace of the Church. 

euvtpive:: ‘will throw him under your feet, that you may trample 
upon him.’ 

röv Xaraváv. In 2 Cor. xi. 14 St. Paul writes ‘for even Satan 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing 
therefore if his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness.” The ministers of Satan are looked upon as im- 
personating Satan himself, and therefore if the Church keeps at 
peace it will trample Satan and his wiles under foot. 

A xdpis x.r\. St. Paul closes this warning with a salutation 
as at the end of an Epistle. 


There is very considerable divergence in different authorities as to the 
benedictions which they insert in these concluding verses. 
n The TR. reads in ver. 20 $ xápis rod Kupiov huv 'IncoU (Xporov) 
17 2 
This is supported by N A B C L P, &c., Vulg. &c., Orig.-lat. 
It is omitted by D E F G Sedul. 
3) In ver. 34 it reads $ó xápis roú Kuplow fu&» L X. perà wdvrew dudo. 


This is omite by N A BC, Vulg. codd. (am. fuld. harl.) Boh. Aeth. 
Orig.-lat. 
It is — by DEF G L, &c., Vulg. Harcl. Chrys. &c. Of these 
E ir L omit vv. 25-27, and therefore make these words the end of the 
stle. 

(3) A third and smaller group puts these words at the end of ver. 37: 
P. 17. 8o, Pesh. Arm. Ambrstr. 

Analyzing these readings we find : 

NA BC, Orig.-lat. have a benediction at ver. 31 only. 

D E F G have one at ver. 24 only. 

L, Vulg. clem., Chrys., and the mass of later authorities have it in both 
laces. 

P has it at ver. 21, and after ver. 37. 

The correct text clearly has a benediction at ver. 21 and there only; it 
was afterwards moved to a place aíter ver. 34, which was very probably 
in some MSS. the end of the Epistle, and in later MSS., by a natural 
conflation, appears in both. See the Introduction, $ 9. 


GREETINGS OF ST. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. 


XVI. 21-23. All my companions— Timothy, Lucius, Fason, 
and Sosipater—greet you. I Tertius, the amanuensts, also 
give you Christian greeting. So too do Gatus, and Erastus, 
treasurer of Corinth, and Quartus. 


21-23. These three verses form a sort of postscript. added after 
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the conclusion of the letter and containing the names of St. Paul’s 
companions. 

21. Tıp6deos had been with St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 1): 
of his movements since then we have no knowledge. The pos 
with auvepyds is omitted by B. 

Aoúxuos might be the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned Acts xiii. 1. 
'"Iáee» is probably the one mentioned in Acts xvii. 5-7, 9 as 
St. Paul's host, and Zweolmarpos may be the same as the Zexarpos 
of Acts xx. 4, who was a native of Berea. If these identifications 
are correct, two of these three names are connected with Mace- 
donia, and this connexion is by no means improbable. "They had 
attached themselves to St. Paul as his regular companions, or 
come to visit him from Thessalonica. In any case they were 
Jews (ol ovyyeveis pov cf. ver. 7). It was natural that St. Paul 
should lodge with a fellow-countryman. 

22. ó ypdwas. St. Paul seems generally to have employed an 
amanuensis, see 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 17, and 
cf. Gal. vi. 11 (Bere wn) xoig Univ ypdupacu Eypayya rq ¿up xeipi. 

23. dios who is described as the host of St. Paul and of 
the whole Church is possibly the Gaius of r Cor. i. 14. In all 
probability the Christian assembly met in his house. Erastus 
(cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20) who held the important office of olkóvoyos ris 
wédews, ‘the city treasurer,’ is presumably mentioned as the most 
influential member of the community. 


THE CONCLUDING DOXOLOGY. 


XVI. 25-27. And now let me give praise to God, who can 
make you firm believers, duly trained and established accord- 
ing to the Gospel that I proclaim, the preaching which 
announces Fesus the Messiah; that preaching in which 
God’s eternal purpose, the mystery of his working, kept 
stlent since the world began, has been revealed, a purpose 
which the Prophets of old foretold, which has been preached 
now by God's express command, which announces to all the 
Gentiles the message of obedience in fatth: to God, I say, to 
Him who is alone wise, be the glory for ever through Jesus 
Messiah. Amen. 

25-27. The Epistle concludes in a manner unusual in St. Paul 


with a doxology or ascription of praise, in which incidentally all 
the great thoughts of the Epistle are summed up. Although 
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doxologies are not uncommon in these Epistles (Gal. L §; Rom. 
xi. 36), they are not usually so long or so heavily weighted; but 
Eph. iii. 21 ; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17 offer quite sufficient parallels; 
the two former at a not much later date. Ascriptions of praise at 
the conclusion of other Epp. are common, Heb. xiii. 20, 21; Jude 
24, 25; Clem. Rom. $ Ixv; Mart. Polyc. ao. 

The various questions bearing on the genuineness of these 
verses and their positions in different MSS., have been sufficiently 
discussed in the Introduction, $ 9. Here they are commented 
upon as a genuine and original conclusion to the Epistle exactly 
harmonizing with its contents. The commentary is mainly based 
on the paper by Hort published in Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
p. 321 ff. 

25. ro Se Suvapdvy dunas armpifar: cf. Rom. xiv. 4 orrei Š mimrer 
oraßnoeras dé duvarei yap ó Kúpios arraa: aitéy, A more exact 
parallel is furnished by Eph. iii. 20 rẹ è ëƏuvapévg . . . mosa... 
atr@ y ddfa. ornpife is confined in St. Paul to the earlier Epistles 
(Rom. i. rz; and Thess.) duvapaı, duvards, duvaréw of God, with 
an infinitive, are common in this group. We are at once reminded 
that ini. 11 St, Paul had stated that one of the purposes of his 
contemplated visit was to confer on them some spiritual gift that 
they might be established. 

xarà TÓ edayydAıör pou: Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. also 
Rom. xi. 28 xara rà evayyétiov, One salient feature of the Epistle 
is at once alluded to, that special Gospel of St. Paul which he 
desired to explain, and which is the main motive of this Epistle. 
St. Paul did not look upon this as antagonistic to the common 
faith of the Church, but as complementary to and explanatory of 
it To expound this would especially lead to the ‘establishment ' 
of a Christian Church, for if rightly understood, it would promote 
the harmony of Jew and Gentile within it. 

kai TÓ Kypuypa ‘Inco’ Xpiaroú. The words xnpvyna, xnptoces 
occur throughout St. Paul's Epp. but more especially in this 
second group. (Rom. x. 8; 1 Cor. i. 21, 33; ii. 4; 2 Cori 19; 
iv. 8; xi. 4; Gal. i. 2, &c) The genitive is clearly objective, 
the preaching *about Christ ; and the thought of St. Paul is 
most clearly indicated in Rom. x. 8-12, which seems to be here 
summed up. St. Paul's life was one of preaching. "The object 
of his preaching was faith in Jesus the Messiah, and that name 
implies the two great aspects of the message, on the one hand 
salvation through faith in Him, on the other as a nece 
consequence the universality of that salvation. "The reference 
is clearly to just the thoughts which run through this Epistle, and 
which marked the period of the Judaistic controversies. 

xarà dmoxálupir — x.TA. Cf. 1 Cor. ü. 6, 7, 10 copiar 
Bi Aahovper ev rois reheioss . . . O«ov copia» é» pvotnpiy, THY dsmoxexpup-= 

vf 
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párny, Av rpobpicer ó Ocds mpd rar aldver . . . jut» de arexcAuper ó Oeds 
dà ro) Mvevparos, Eph. iii. 3, 5,6; Tit.i 2, 3; 2 Tim. i. 9. to, 
and for separate phrases, Rom. i. 16; iii. 21; xi. 25. This is the 
thought which underlies much of the argument of chaps. ix-xi, 
and is indirectly implied in the first eight chapters. It represents 
in fact, the conclusion which the Apostle has arrived at in musing 
over the difficulties which the problems of human history as he 
knew them had suggested. God who rules over all the aeons or 
periods in time, which have passed and which are to come, is 
working out an eternal purpose in the world. For ages it was 
a mystery, now in these last days it has been revealed: and this 
revelation explains the meaning of God's working in the past. 
The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Romans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
Epp. of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians shows; 
but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being arrived 
at by the Apostle, while in the Epp. of the Captivity it is assumed 
as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the Church 
is developed. The end of the Epistle to the Romans is the first 
place where we should expect this thought in a doxology, and 
coming there, it exactly brings out the force and purpose of the 
previous discussion. 

The passage xarà amoxdAvyıw down to yrapıoderros goes not with 
ornpiéas but with xnpvypa, The preaching of Christ was the 
revelation of the ‘mystery which had been hidden,’ and explained 
God's purpose in the world. 

26. In this verse we should certainly read dd re ypapúv mpo- 
gnrixav. The only Greek MSS. that omit re are DE, and the 
authority of versions can hardly be quoted against it. Moreover, 
the sentence is much simpler if it be inserted. It couples together 
pavepebévros and yvapıodevros, and all the words from iá re ypabar 
to the latter word should be taken together. eis wayra rà ¿Óvn 
probably goes with els ümaxonv síarees and not with yrwpic Bévros, 

Sid re ypadúv wpodyntixay ... yvuptodévros. All the ideas in 
this sentence are exactly in accordance with the thoughts which 
run through this Epistle. The unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fact that Christ had come in accordance with the 
Scriptures (Rom. i. 1, 2), that the new method of salvation although 
apart from law, was witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets 
(uaprupovuévy imo rod vópov xai ré» mpojnuró» Rom. ii. 21), the 
constant allusion esp. in chaps. ix-xi to the Old Testament 
Scriptures; all these are summed up in the phrase há ypapëv 
&podnrwov. 

The same is true of the idea expressed by xar' émway)s vo 
aleviov O«ov, The mission given to the preachers of the Gospel 
is brought out generally in Rom. x. ı5 ff., the special command 
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to the Apostle is dwelt on in the opening vv. 1-5, and the sense 
of commission is a constant thought of this period. With regard 
to the words, aleviov is of course suggested by xpóvoss aiwvioss : 
cp. Baruch iv. 8, Susanna (Theod.) 42 (LXX) 35. The formula 
nar’ émwayj» Occurs 1 Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, but with quite 
a different meaning; in the sense of this passage it comes again in 
ı Tim. i. 1; Tit. i. 3. 

We find the phrase els ómaxoj» miorews in Rom. i. §. As Hort 
points out, the enlarged sense of émaxon and úraxove is confined to 
the earlier Epistles. 

The last phrase els mdyra rà (Ó y»epwÓévros hardly requires 
illustrating; it is a commonplace of the Epistle. In this passage 
still carrying on the explanation of xnpvypa, four main ideas of 
the Apostolic preaching are touched upon—the continuity of the 
Gospel, the Apostolic commission, salvation through faith, the 
preaching to the Gentiles. 

póve copy Gem: a somewhat similar expression may be found 
in x Tim. i. 17, which at a later date was assimilated to this, zo$% 
being inserted. But the idea again sums up another line of 
thought in the Epistle—God is one, therefore He is God of both 
Jews and Greeks; the Gospel is one (iii. 29, 30). God is infinitely 
wise (Š Baños mAovrov xai goias xai yvéreos Beov Xi. 33); even 
when we cannot follow His tracks, He is leading and guiding 
us, and the end will prove the depths of His wisdom. 

27. $ 4 Sófa x.r.h. The reading here is very difficult. 

1. It would be easy and simple if following the authority of 
B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat. we could omit 9, or if we could read 
ae with P. 31. 54 (Boh. cannot be quoted in favour of this 
reading; Wilkins” translation which Tisch. follows is wrong). 
But both these look very much like corrections, and it is difficult 
to see how # came to be inserted if it was not part of the original 
text. Nor is it inexplicable. The Apostle's mind is so full of the 
thoughts of the Epistle that they come crowding out, and have 
produced the heavily loaded phrases of the doxology ; the struc- 
ture of the sentence is thus lost, and he concludes with a well- 
known formula of praise ¢ y döfa x.r.A. (Gal. i. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 18, 
Heb. xiii. 21). 

a. If the involved construction were the only difficulty caused 
by reading 9, it would probably be right to retain it. But there 
are others more serious. How are the words &a '1. X. to be taken? 
and what does ¢ refer to? 

(1) Grammatically the simplest solution is to suppose, with 
Lid., that ¢ refers to Christ, and that St. Paul has changed the 
construction owing to the words 3: ' X. He had intended to 
finish ‘to the only wise God through Christ Jesus be Glory,’ 
as in Jude 25 pdvy Oe awrrp« zer, did "1. X. rov Kuplov nue», dófa, 
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peyakeoum, «.r.\., but the words Ineo? Xpiorod remind him that 
it is through the work of Christ that all this scheme has been 
developed; he therefore ascribes to Him the glory. This is the 
only possible construction if d be read, but it can hardly be 
correct; and that not because we can assert that on a priori 
grounds a doxology cannot be addressed to the Son, but because 
such a doxology would not be in place here. The whole purpose 
of these concluding verses is an ascription of praise to Him who 
is the only wise God. 

(a) For this reason most commentators attempt to refer the 
e to Oe, This in itself is not difficult: it resembles what is 
the probable construction in x Pet. iv. 11, and perhaps in Heb. 
xiii. sr. But then &à 'L X. becomes very difficult To take it 
with cope would be impossible, and to transfer it into the 
relative clause would be insutferably harsh. 

There is no doubt therefore that it is by far the easiest course 
to omit œ. We have however the alternative of supposing that 
it is a blunder made by St. Paul's secretary in the original letter. 
We have seen that some such hypothesis may explain the im- 
possible reading in iv. 12. 


els rods alàvas should be read with B CL, Harcl., Chrys. Cyr. Theodrt. 
row alavaw was added in K A D E P, Vulg. Pesh. Boh. Orig.-lat. &c., 
owing to the influence of 1 Tim. i. 17. 


The doxology sums up all the great ideas of the Epistle. 
The power of the Gospel which St. Paul was commissioned to 
preach; the revelation in it of the eternal purpose of God; its 
contents, faith; its sphere, all the nations of the earth; its author, 
the one wise God, whose wisdom is thus vindicated—all these 
thoughts had been continually dwelt on. And so at the end 
feeling how unfit a conclusion would be the jarring note of 
vv. 17-20, and wishing to ‘restore to the Epistle at its close its 
former serene loftiness, the Apostle adds these verses, writing 
them perhaps with his own hand in those large bold letters which 
seem to have formed a sort of authentication of his Epistles 
(Gal. vi. 11), and thus gives an eloquent conclusion to his great 
argument. 
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ypáyya, vii. 6. 

ypagñ, i. 2; p. 18: cf. Deissmann, 
p- 109. 


sé, iii. 22; ix. 30; xi 13. 

Ser, viii. 26. 

dia, i. 8; ii. 27; Hi. 25, 29; iv. ye, 
25; xiv. 20; p. 119. 

& davrov, xiv. 14. 

ñabhan, ix. 4. 

d:axoveiy, xv. 25. 

daxovía, xii. 7. 

didxovos, xv. 8; xvi. 1. 

Saxpiveodaı, iv. 30 ; xiv. 33. 

buáxpegis, xiv. 1. 

aona pos, i. 21; xiv. 1. 

&acrox4, x. 12. 

&a$éporra, rá, ii. 18 [ = L#t.] 

Bıöacwakia, xv. 4- 


&Šaxó, vi. 17; xvi. 17. 

bépxeodas, v. 13. 

&xaoxpota, ii. 5. 

Skeaos, i. 17; iii. 26; v. 9; p. 28£. 
Bucaionóvn, pp. 28 ff., 392. 

Buxasocúrn Geot ($ Bux. ro Beov), L 
17 ; lii. 15, 31, 35; x. 3; P. 34 ff. 
Reso, Kixarovadas, ii. 13; Mi. 4. 20, 

36, 28; iv. 5; ni vili. 30; 
pp. 30f. (otherwise ; see how- 
ever his remarks on df«obv, Notes, 
p. 108). 
Gxcieoya, i. 32; v. 16, 18; viii. 4; 
p. 31 (cf. Lft. p. 392). 
dicaiais, iv. 25; v. 18; pp. 31, 


&é, xiii. $; xv. 22. 

&óri, i 19; iii. 20. 

&kyooragia, xvi. 17. 

Suse, ix. 30; xii. 14. 

Bomudlew, i. 28; ii. 18; xli. 3. 

domun, v. 4- 

Böfa, i. 33; iii. 23; v. 2; vi. 4; viii. 
18, 31 ; ix. 4; xv. 7; xvi. 27. 

Sotá(e, L 21; viii. 30; xi. 13; xv. 9. 

BovA ca, viii, 15, 21. 

BovAos, i. 1; p. 18. 

dúvajus, i. 4, 16; viii. 38. 

dúracdas, xvi. 25. 

Buvaretr, xiv. 4. 

dwarós, xii. 18. 

n, xv. 5. 


v. 15. 


l-ywaA et», viii. 33, 

Lyzxeyrpeaty, xi. 17. 

bynómrer, xv. 23. 

iSoAsovears, lii. 13. 

dovy, i. 5; ii. 14 ; ix. 30. 

alye, v. 6 (v. L); (iii. 30]. 

eli, viii. 39. 

eimep, iii. 30. 

einen, i. 10; xi. 14. 

elpnyn, i. 7; v. 1; viii. 6; xiv. 17; 
XV. 13, 33; xvi. 20; p. 18. 

els, ii. 26; iv. 3; viii. 18; xi. 36; 
xv. 26 (cf. Deissmann, p. 113 ff.). 

«ls ró with inf, i. 11, 20 (otherwise 
Lft.); iv. 11, 16, 18. 

els, ô, v. 15, 17; ix. 10, 

eiodpxeoda:, xi. 25. 

is, ii. 8 (cf. Lit}; iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.) ; iv. 14, 16; xi. 36; xii. 18. 

dndınos, xiii. 4. 

ixe, ix. 26. 

izaAar, xi. 17. 
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dexirola, xvi. 5, 16; p. 18. 
dxxdivey, xvi. 17. 
IxAexrös, vili. 33; xvi. 13; p. 4. 
isAoyn, xi. 7, 28. 
war” ¿xdoyi», ix. 113 xi 5; 
p. 250. 
dewitrrey, ix. 6. 
ixxvrer, v. 5. 
Dr i 
dAcay, ix. 15; xii. 8. 
iAevOepía, viii, 21, 
*EAAgr, L 14. 
dAAoyeioba (IAAovyácÓOa), v. 13. 
dais, v. 45 viii. 24; xii. 13; xv. 4, 


13. 
i», i. 18 (otherwise Lft.), 19, 23; xi. 
2, 25; xv. 6: cf. Deissmann, p. 


11 AS 
Kuply, xvi, 13. 
¿y Kupiy “Ingo, xiv. 14. 
tv Xprorg, ix. 1; xvi. 7. 
i» Xpior@ Ingot, iii. 24; wi. 83. 
iv sapxi, viii. 9. 
dy rveújar:, viii. 9. 
i» 9, viii. 3. 
Ivdelsvvoda:, il, ag ix. 17, 23. 
dvdecgis, iii, 25, 26. 
ivdwyauovodas, iv. 20. 
dvouceiv, vii. 17 ; viii. 12. 
¿yroÀ$, vii. 8. 
enter xi 3: cf. Deissmana, 
. 11 
Kameras. vil. 11. 
&eyelpe», ix. 17. 
¿Eopohoyeiodas, xiv. 11. 
¿fovcía, ix. 21 ; xiii. 1. 
dwayyeXia, iv. 13; ix. 4, 8; p. 18 
(cf. LR. on iv. 31). 
dravos, ii. 29. 
iraia xúveoðau, i. 16, 
¿mayajuuyñoxeu, XV. 18. 
¿xayaravecóas, li. 17. 
ivel, iii. 6. 
dí, L 9, 11; iv. 18; v. 2; viii. 20. 
ip’ Y, v. 13. 
driyvoo:s, i. 28; iii. 20; x. 2. 
¿wiQunety, ixua, vii. 7 ; p. 375. 
éwixarcioGar, X. 12, 13, 14 
imadvew, xi. 22. 
éwewoOeiy, i. 11. 
éwcwoOia, xv. 33. 
éxionpos, xvi. 7. 
ImreAeiv, xv. 28. 
¿wibépeuy, iii, 5. 
¿woropd(ec@asx ii. 17. 
dpyor, rd ¿pyo, ii. 18; xiil 3; ziv. 
30 j p. 103. 
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i peiv— 
Ipeis olv, ix. 19; zi. 19. 
ví lpotyer, ili. z. 
ví odo poper, iv. 1; vh 3 vii. 


eba-rye)i (ea @au, x. 15; p. 5f. 
ue ert x. 16; xi. 28; P. 18. 


, ii. vi. 
— — 


ebAoyeiv, xii. 14. 
eboynrós, i. 35; ix. 8; p. 236: ef. 


( 
ebplanewv, iv. 1 (v. L; on the reading 
E UIN 
E ix. 3. 
waf, vi. 10, 
y Y. 12. 
ur i. 38; iv. 3; v. 1, 3 (=L). 


WA p. 129 f. 


teo, xil. 11. 

nAos, x. 2. 

(Ar, vii. 9 (cf. LR); x. 5; xii. 1; 
xiv. 9. 

of, viii. 6; xi. 15. 


wowoeiy, iv. 17. 


$, ili. 29; xi. a. 
$ áyvoeire, vi. 3; vii. 1. 
$) mai, ii. 15 
fro. t ‘vi. 16. 

f», i. 10; xiii 11. 

'HA eías, xi. 2. 

Hepa, ii. 5. 


#Trnua, xi. 12. 
Oávaros, ó, v. 12, 21; vi. 3, 4 
(= Lft.); vii. 24. 


fararovoda,, vil. 4. 
Gedrys, i. 20, 
0dAcıv, vii. 15 ; ix. 16. 
6éAnua, ré, i. 10; ii. 18; xli. a, 
0enéAior, xv. 20. 
Oeds, p. 23 
Beds sar, i i 7; p. 18 
6«oarv yfjs, i. 30 (cf. if}, 
Opa, xi. 9. . 
GAMVis, ü. 9 ; v. 3; viii. 35 ; xii. 13. 
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Ovpós, ii. 8. 
vala, xii. 1. 


Taos, viii. 33; x. 3: see boweve 
i , p. 120 f. 

lepoevaA ci, ii. 23. 
lepovpyeiv, xv. 16. 
"TepovaaAn a, xv. 19. 
"Incovs Xporos, i. 1; pp. 3 f, 83 f, 

160 f. 
lxavós, xv. 33 (v. L). 

o», ii. 25; pp. 

comp. Deissman 
"DAupixdy, xv. 19. 
Da, v. 20; Xi. 11. 
lós, iii. 13. 
"ovjaíos, il. i" 39 ; p. 339. 
TopañA, ix. 
ey ia 4; P. 64 
lorávas, iii. 31 ; xiv. 4. 


saßhrorra, vá, i 28. 

xalıorávas, Y. 19. 

«ado, viii. 26. 

sadopär, i. 20. 

sas ‚ii, 26; xii. 11 (v. L); xdil rt. 
sarà gaipór, ward rdy «apis, W. 


2, 130: 
d EIE 


«adety, iv. 17 ; vill. 30; ix. 7. 
wados, xi. 20. 
xapñía, i. 21. 
xapwopopeiy, vii. 4 (otherwise Lft.). 
ward, ii. 5 ; viii. 27; xi. 38; xv.g. 
xag els, xii. 5. 
war’ olxov, xvi. $. 
sardyev, x. 6. 
kara; XVF€iV, Y. 5 ; ix. 33. 
sarasavxaodaı, xi. 18. 
karáxpipa, viii. 1. 
saraxpivew, viii. 3. 
&aTaAÁAos, i. 30. 
saralaußaveıy, ix. 30. 
saraA\ayf, V. 11; Xi. 18. 
karaAAaggeu, v. 10. 
waradvew, xiv. 20. 
zarayoeiv, iv. 19. 
kaTávv(is, xi. 8. 
xarapyeiv, iii. 3, 31 ; 
warapri(ey, ix. 22. 
sarabpoveiv, ii. 4. 
warevartt, iv, 17. 
zarepyaleodaı, li. 9; vii. 15. 
paxe xardxeoda, i. 18 (otherwise 
Lít.) ; vii. 6. 
sarıyyopeiv, ü. 15. 


vi. 6; vii. 2, 6. 


IIl. GREEK WORDS 


warn xety, H. 18. 
sayxäcdaı, v. 3, 11. 
wavyaoas, ii. 17. 
wavy gpa, iv. 2. 
sauxndı, Y. 3; XV. 17. 
Keyxpeal, xvi. $. 


«hpvyya, xvi. 25. 
umpvogev, x. 14, 15. 
«ivdwos, viii. 35. 
aAddos, xi. 16. 
&Anporópos, iv. 13, 14; viii 17. 
sAncıs, xi. 29. 
«Anrós, i. 1, 6,7 ; viii. 28; p. 18. 
gr) dyía, p. raf. 
«Aya, xv. 23. 
soAla, xvi. 18. 
xosyós, xiv. 14- 
soweweiv, xii. 13; KV. 37. 
&ouwervía, xv. 26, 
wolry, xiii, 13. 
xolrny dxew, ix. 10. 
somay, xvi. š 
&ócpos, à, iii. 6; v. 13. 
wpivew, xpiveoOas, ili. 4; xiv. §, 13. 
arios, i. 20; viit. 19, 31, 39. 
wimhy, xv. 19. 
apiri, vi. 9. 
Kúpsos, 1 .4, 7i X. 12, 13; xil. 51; 
xiv. 8; xv. 6; p. 18. 
esos, xiv. 14. 


AaAeiy, ili. 19. 

Aaós, xi. 1. 

Aarpeia, ix. 4; xli. 1. 

Aarpevesy, i. 9. 

Aóxava, xix. 2. 

Adyer, iii. Ir. 
dAAd Adyw, x. 18, 19. 
Alye o», xi. 1, II. 


Atippa, xi. 5. 

Aerovpytv, p. 30: cf. Deissmann, 
P. 137 f. 

larrovpyis; xiii. 6; xv. 16. 

Aya rá, iii. 2. 


Aeyitesbas, viii. 18; xiv. t 
Aoyileodaı els, ii. 26; 

Aoyızus, xii. 1. 

Aoyıapös, ii. 15. 

Aéryos, iii. 4: ix. 6. 

AvweioGas, xiv. 15. 


Adan, ix. 2. 


pasnapeos, iv. 7, xiv. 22. 
pazapa pós, iv. 
paxpoĝvuia, ii. 

Mapia (Mapes), xvi. 6 (v. 1.). 
naprupeiv, iil. 31; x. 2 
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paradérys, viii 20, 
paracovodas, 1. 31. 
payatpa, vill. 35. 
pel(om, ix. 13. 
p¿Mev, viii. 18. 
IN, ó, v. 14. 
péy, x. 1. 
plo oby, xi. 13; p. 324 
pevouvye, ix, 20, x. 18. 
pévar, ix. 11. 


poppovabas, 
DUAE 15. 
pf, ii. 14; iiL 5; iv. 19; ix. 14; 


X. 
MUNERE] 4; ix. 14; xi. E, 


11. 
phra, ix. 11. 
preía, xii, 13 (v. 1). 
póvos, xvi. 26. 
póppero:s, ii. 20. 
pvorhpiow, xi. 28; xvi. 38. 


vexpés, i. 4 (cf. Lft.); viii. ro; xl 1g. 
dx vexpar, vi. 13 (cf. Lít.). 
vos, ii. 20. 
yızay, iii. 4 xii. 31. 
vonoßeola, ix. 4. 
vönos, metaphorical use of, Hi. 37; vii. 
al, 23; viii. 2; x. 31. 
vópos (sine artie), il. 13, 13, 14, 28 ; 
iii. 31 (cf. 2): iv. 13; v. 13; 
vil. 1; ix. 31; X. 4. 
rios, ó, ii. 13, 14 ; iii. 19 ; vil 3, 


vous, i. 28; vil. 33; xii 3. 
vvvl, iii. 21. 


¿srrrós, li. 19. 

ol3ayev, ii. 2; vili. 22, 28, 
olxodoun, xiv. 19. 
olereipew, i ix. 15. 
oleTipuós, Xii. 1. 

vios, ix. 6. 

bern pis, xii. II. 

dos, viii. 36. 
dpoOvupadcy, xv. 6. 
dpoiepa, vi. 5; viii. 2 
dpodrcyeiy, ix. 9. 
¿veiBio pubs, xv. 3. 
óvopa, L 5; p. 18, 
¿vopá (eu, xv. 20. 
SwAor, vi. I us 


er Vin L w: H. 5,8; BL si 
xii 19; xiii. 
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épl(ew, i 4. 


čs ye, viii. 32. 
Sons, i. 25, 335 H. 15; vi. 2; ix. 4. 
$ri, viii. i 37, 39 ; ix. 2. 
où pf, iv. 
oU — 34, viii. 33; ix. to. 
ob rávros, i iii. 
ob», ii. 21 ; Hi. 28 Y. 1); x. 14; xii. 
1; P 394. 
dpellew, xiii. 8; xv. 1. 
óyáúmiov, vi. 33: cf. Lft. and Deiss- 
mann, p. 145 f. 


wdOnpa, vii. 8. 
wasdeurht, ii. 20. 
vaAcí0s ávOporos, vi. 6. 
rávres, iii. 9. 
sapá, i. 25. 
wap’ lavrois, xii. 16. 
wapaßacıs, iv. 15. 
zapadıöövau, i. 34; iv. 25; vi. 19. 
sapa(nAoUv, x. 19 ; xi. II. 
wapaxeic0as, vii. 18, 21. 
wapaxon, v. 19. 
sapásropa, v. 15; xi. 11 (cf. LR. on 
v. 20). 
TapáxAncis, xV 5. 
soperrépxeadus, v. 20. 
wápedns, iii. 25. 
raporávas, wapordvey, vi. 13; xii. t. 
wapovaía, pP. 379 f. 
was, ix. 53 x. 16; xi. 26, 32. 
warp, 6,1.7; vi. 4; viii. 15; cf xv. 6, 
warhp (= patriarch), ix. 5, 10; xi 28; 
xv. 8. 
wéxo:0a, ii. 19. 
wepi duaprias, viii. 3. 
wepimarety, xiii. 13. 
wepiogeia, v. 17. 
we (x0065, iii. I. 
zeprtoph, ii. 29 ; xv. 8 
wnAos, iv. 2I. 
mxpia, Hi. 14 
mioTns, Xi. 17. 
winter, xi. 11, 325 xiv. 4. 
miorevery, moTeveoda, iii. 2; X. JO; 
xiv. 2. 
rio ris, iii. 22; pp. 31 ff. 
wiorts, ), L 8, 17; iii. 3. 25; iv. 
20; v. 25; X. 8, 17; xii. 6; 
xiv. I, 
siorıs 'Inoov Xproroy, iii. 33. 
eis vio Tiv, i. 17. 
de rioreos, i. 17; iii. 36, 30 (cf. 
J ft `; ix. 30, 32; x. 6; xiv. 23. 
wAdopa, ix. 20. 
TA corá(euy, v. 20. 
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sA«ovetía, L 39. 
wAnpovv, XY. 19. 
wAnpopopey, wAnpopopeiodes, fv. 31; 
xiv. 5; xv. 13 (v. L). 
sAfjpopa, xi. 12, 25; xv. 29. 
wAovreiv, x. 12. 
wAovros, ix. 23; xi. 13. 
wvevpa, viii. 9, 10,11; xli. 11 ; xv. 30, 
Divevua "Ayıor, Y. 5; ix. 1; xiv. 
17 ; xv. 13, 16, 19. 
wvevpa Geov, viil. 9, 14. 
sveta Xporod, viii. 9. 
wvevpa dywourns, i. 4. 
svepa dovelas, viii. 15. 
wvevpa earavufears, xi. 8. 
mepa ulo0ecí(as, viii. 15. 
dy wrevpart, by ry ‚weiyarı, i9: 
ii. 29; viii. 9; ix. I. 
xarà wvevpa, i. 4; viii. 4, 5. 
wvevparinés, i. 11; v. 14; vil. 14; 


goAÀ ol, ol, v. 18. 
zoAM, TÁ, xv. 38. 

rornpla, i. 29. 
ropveía, i. 29 (v. L). 
wpo-yivd)okew, viii. 29; xl. 9. 
spo^ypádetr, XV. 4. 
wpobibova:, xi. 35. 
spoeipnxéva:, ix. 29. 
zpoewayytAXcodas, i. 8. 
mpoeroiud er, ix. 23. 
mpotxeoda, iii. 9. 
wporyetaÓos, xii. 10. 
wpó0egus, viii. 38; ix. 11; p. 350 
vpóOvpos, i. 15. 
wpota rao@a, xii. 8. 
wpoxörtew, xiii. 12. 
zpovoeiodaı, xii. 17. 
wpoop(Çev, vili. 29. 
sposárop, iv. I. 
wpowuweu, xv. 24. 
spós, iii. 26; viii. 18. 
wpocayoryh, v. 3. 
mpocxapreptiv, xii. 12. 
wpockoppa, ix. 32; xiv. 13 (v. L}. 
xpocAauBavea0at, xiv. 1 
spócAnyas, Xi. 15. 
wpooraris, xvi. 3. 
wpoopopa, xv. 16. 
spocwmoAnpia, ii. II. 
zporideoda:, iii. 25 (otherwise LR. es 

loc., cf. p. 318). 
spopnreia, xii. 6. 
wpopnrixös. xvi. 26. 
wparo», i. 16 (v. L). 
spárros, x. 19. 


MIL GREEK WORDS 


wperróroros, vili. 39. 
wraiey, xi. 11. 
wrexós, xv. 26. 
sopor, xi. 7. 
rópea:s, xi. 25. 


pñua, x. 8, 17. 

pia, xi. 16 f. ; xv. 18. 
pevos, d, xi. 26. 

Pépn, i. 7. 


gapxızós, xv. 27. 
cápmwos, vii. 14. 
A 20; vi. 19; ix. 8; xiii. 14; 
. 18 
leia sa vii. 5; viii 
3, 9- 
sarà odpaa, I. 3; iv. 1; viii. 4, 
5; ix. 3,55 p. 233 ff. 


anuetor, iv. 11; XV. 19. 
oxaydañor, xi. 9 ; xiv. 13. 
oxevos, ix. 21, 22. 
oxinpiver, ix. 18. 
CEOs», xvi. 17. 

Xsaría, xv. 24, 28. 
owépua, ix. 7. 

oroudij. xii. 8, 11. 
ereroxopía, ii. 9- 

orhway, xiv. 4. 

enfer, i. 11; xvi. 28. 
groxeiv, iv. 13 (on rois GTo«X. see 
evryerin, ix. 3: xvi. 7, 10, 21. 
ovynieicır, xi. 33. 
ovyxAnpovópos, viii. 17. 
svyxowewós, xi. 17. 
supuaprupe», li. 15; viii. 16; ix. 1. 
gúupoppos, viii. 29. 
CGvyurapagaAtoÓa:, i. 12. 
ovumioxe», viii. 17. 

ov . vi. 5. 
swayeri(coda, xv. 30. 
suya, x Gorros, xvi. 7. 
Gwararaveehaı, xv. 32, 
ovvayridayBáveeda, viii. 26. 
awasdyeoda:, xii. 16. 
owweidnocs. ll. 15; ix. I. 
owepyeiy, viii. 28. 
owvevdoreiy, i. 32. 
owbáxreodas, vi. 4. 
cwncTára, lii. 5; xvi. I. 
cows, lii. 11. 

overeAció, ix. 38. 

gvrríyrew, ix. 28. 


evrrpiBew, xvi. 20, 


nd 
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córrpxppa, lii. 16. 

ovvadıreıv, viii. 22. 

ovoraypovodaı, vi. 6. 

ovoxnpari(codaı, xii. a, 

gpa, viii. 36. 

oppayifeay, xv. 28. 

oppayis, iv. 11. 

cafer, ceda, v. 9; vll, 34; xi 
26: cf. Lft. p. 288. 

"ua. vi. 6: vil. 4, 24 ; xii. 1. 

Zwoísarpos, xvi. 21. 

owrnpia, i. 16 ; x. 1; xi. 114. 


rase: vós, xii. 16. 
re yap, vii. 7. 
réxvo», viii. 14, 173 ix. 8 (cf. Deise- 
mann, p. 164 
réAos (end), x. 43 (=toll), xiii. 7. 
ri dpovper, iii. 5. 
Tl ov; iii. 9 ; vl. 15; xi. 7. 
rÍ odo ipovuer ; iv. 15 vi. 1; vil 
75 viii. 31 ; ix. 14, 30. 
dAAd +í Adyar; x. 85 xi. + 
Tiu), xii. 10. 
rivés, iii. 3 ; xi. 17. 
rd war’ bud, i. 15. 
ToApay, v. 7. 
ToAunporepov, p 15. 
Trówos, xii. 19; xv. 23. 
roð with infin., vi. 6; vii 3 
rpare(a, xi. 9. 
TpáxmAos, xvi. 4. 
TÚTOS, V. 14; Vi. 17. 


dBpioris, i. 30. 

viodeoia, viii. 18. 

vlós (of Christ; cf Deissmann, p.166 t.), 
i. 4; viii. 29; (of man), viii. 14 

buérepos, xi. 31. 

úsaxo?), i. 5; Y. 19; xvi. 19. 

dwacovew, x. 16. 

bra» pos, vil. 2. 

Umdpxey, iv. 19. 

Uxeperruyxáva», viii. 26. 

bwepéxecy, xiii, 1. 

rep pavos, i. 30. 

iwepmiaay, viii. 37. 

Úreprepiro eve, v. 30. 

Umepppovety, xii. 3- 

vwd, iii. 9. 

tzó8: sos, lil. 19. 

brdr eiua, ix. 37. 

bropdvew, xii. 12. 

twoporn, v. 3. 

brorácoew, ixorácoeadas, viii. 20; S 
3; xiil. 1. 


berepeicóa,, iil. 33. 
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bye, xii. 16. 
bona, viii. 39. 


$alreedaı, vii. 13. 
ferepovobas, iii. 21; xvi. 26. 
paños, ix. 11. 

pelbeadas, viii. 32. 

e0áru», ix. 


6. 
opérray, iil. 19. 


Ypoveiv, viii. 5; xil. 16; xiv. 6; xv. 5. 


STEAM 
“pos, Xi. 25 ; 1 
gerdasen, i ii. 26. 
púpaya, ix. 31; xi. 16. 


$9e:s, iL 14. 


xapá, xiv. 17; xv. 13. 
áps, i. gs v. a 15i xi & 6; zii. 9; 
zv. 15; xvi. 30; p. 18 
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